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THE MINISTERIAL DEFENCE. 
— members of the Government have at last re- 


lieved themselves and their colleagues from a not 
unfounded charge. Their supporters had some reason to 
complain that while the leaders of the Opposition were 
incessantly appealing to popular passion, almost the only 
official apology had been made by Lord Satispury. The 
agitation culminated, and in some sense toppled over, 
in the reckless declamations of Mr. Guapstone. It was not 
safe to assume that public opinion would spontaneously 
revolt against the disregard of justice, of prudence, and 


of the national welfare which was exhibited during the 
week of speeches in Scotland. Lord Breaconsrieip’s de- | 
liberate silence is endured with indulgence and not with- 
out a sense of amusement. He has earned by a life of not 
unsuccessful controversy the right to hold his tongue; 
and the silent suggestion of contempt is not wholly in- 
effective. As he has temporarily or permanently retired 
from the arena, it was desirable to remind the country that 
Mr. GLapstToxr’s unscrupulous assertions admitted of an 
answer ; and it was fitting that representatives of the three 
departments which have been most violently assailed should 
state the case on behalf of the Government. The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcuEQuer and the Foreign and Inpran 
Unper Secrerari&s confined themselves respectively to 
subjects of which they had special knowledge. It is left for | 
others to comment on Mr. Giapsrone’s threats of the ex- 
propriation of landowners, on his overtures to the enemies 
of English government in Ireland, and on his outrageous | 
reference to the atrocities of Manchester and Clerkenwell as 
the motives, if not of his own subsequent legislation, at 
least of the country and of Parliament in agreeing to his 
measures. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore touched but lightly on 
the speech in which Mr. Bricur lately compared Queens 
and Princes to drunken men who disturb the order which 
might prevail under an ideal Republic. Mr. Sranuopgz 
noticed in passing the extravagant invective which was 
addressed a few weeks ago by the Duke of Arcr.t to 
another meeting at Leeds. All the three speakers have 
done their part in correcting misrepresentation and in 
resenting calumny. 

The attack on the CHanceLtor of the Excurquer and his 
financial administration which Mr. Guapstone addressed to 
a meeting of Liberal delegates was announced and followed 
by an unusually loud flourish of trumpets on the part of his 
enthusiastic adherents. Whatever might be said of Mr. 
G.apstone’s domestic or foreign policy, he was declared to 
be unassailable as soon as he took his position on the | 
ground of finance. More dispassionate critics suspected — 
the soundness of his argument when it began with a petty 
outburst of spite against the appointment of Lord Hampton, 
and when Mr. Giapstonz elevated to the rank of funda- 
mental principles technical rules about the forms and the 
seasons of Budget speeches. A more conspicuous fault was 
systematic and obvious unfairness. As Sir Srarrorp. 

ORTHCOTE clearly showed, Mr. GLADSTONE assumed to him- | 
self the liberty of. deducting extraordinary charges in his | 
own time, and including them in the expenditure of his 
successor. He treated as outlay sums appropriated to the | 
reduction of debt; and, above all, he deliberately refused 
to make allowances for the cost of war in South Africa, and 
of precautions against war in Europe. It was scarcely a 
caricature of his financial argument to suggest that the 
salaries of good Liberal Ministers ought to be paid, and the. 


” salaries of wicked Conservative Ministers to be disallowed. 


Sir Srarrorp Norrucore inaccurately attributed to Lord 
Dery a remark made in these columns that we had drunk 
ourselves out of the Alabama claims; but he showed that 
the revenue from beer and liquors had, without any change 
in the rate of taxation, declined by about one million a year 
during the late depression. The real question, which was 
obscured by the clond of Mr. Giapstone’s eloquence, was 
whether the cost of military and naval preparations ought 
to have been met by an increase of taxation. If the 
crowds which applauded Mr. Grapstone’s stern orthodoxy 
had been asked to decide whether the public burdens 
ought to have been largely increased, scarcely a voice 
would have been raised in support of the proposal. It is 
true that, if Mr. Guiapstone had been in office, he wonld 
probably, as on former occasions, have followed the same 
course which he denounces in the case of Sir Starrorp 
Norincore. The whole controversy is so far of secondary 
importance that the country would not be perceptibly 
richer or poorer in consequence of either financial alterna- 
tive, When bills must be paid, it is a mere question of 
convenience whether it is desirable to anticipate income. 
If Mr. Guapstone had confined himself to temperate criti- 
cism, he might perhaps have had the best of the argument. 
He is probably a more adroit financier than Sir Starrorp 
Norrucore, as he is certainly a more copious orator. 
Violent party animosity, by distorting his judgment and 
tempting him into exaggeration and inaccuracy, has ex- 
posed him to an effective retort. 

Mr. Bovurxe and Mr. Srannore fully justified Sir 
SrarrorpD Nortucore’s judgment in leaving to them the 
task of defending the foreign and Indian policy of the 
Government. Mr. Bourke stated, with perfect trath, that 
the refusal to sign the Berlin Memorandum was so far 
from disturbing the concert of the European Powers that 
it made common action possible. Mr. Guapstonn’s persist- 
ence in blaming the Government for resistance to the 
dictation of the three Emperors has on more than one 
occasion perplexed his Liberal allies. They all at the time 
approved of the conduct of Lord Derby, whom they are 
also now anxious personally to conciliate. Mr. Guapstone 
seems to forget that he cannot in this instance strike at 
Lord BEAcoNsFIELD except through Lord Dersy. As Mr. 
Bourke observed, the Constantinople Conference proved 
that nothing had up to that time destroyed the ostensible 
concert of Europe. He might have added that it was 
nevertheless at all times impossible for Governments with 
different and opposite objects to engage in sincere co-opera- 
tion. Mr. Guapsront still clings to the absurd fiction that the 
policy of Russia was designed to afford disinterested pro- 
tection to the Christian subjects of Turkey. Down to the 
commencement of the disturbances, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, who had for some years directed 
the councils of the Sutran, never attempted to improve the 
provincial administration. General Icnatterr might have 
quoted the example of the English Government, which, as 
Mr. Bourke said, had never made under Mr. GiapsToNE an 
effort to alleviate the misgovernment which he denounced 
so fiercely when he was out of office. It was almost super- 
fluous to comment on Mr. Giapstone’s repeated assertion 
that the English Government has promoted the aggrandize- 
ment of Russia. The objects of the supposed benefit hold 
an opposite opinion. It is not known whether the Russiaus 
appreciate the admiring sympathy which Mr. Giapsrone 
on all occasions expresses for their achievements. Tho 
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sufferings of the Mussulman fugitives have never disturbed 
the complacency with which he regards the war and its 
results. There has probably been more misery, more 
cruelty, and more license in those regions since the 
beginning of the war than during a century before ; but 
it is the Turks who have been expelled, not being allowed, 
as Mr. Bourke remarked, to take with them bag and 
baggage, and the race which commands Mr. GLaps10Ne’s 
sympathy has profited by the change of Government. 


Mr. SrawHore was more cautious than his leader im 


dealing with the question of Afghanistan. 
from pledging the Government to a pelicy of abstention, 
which may or may not be practicable and expedient. It 
is unwise to inform the Afghan chiefs that after a time 
protection will be withdrawn from friends of the English 
Government, and that enemies will have nothing more to 
fear. In general there is no use in announcing beforehand 
a pelicy which must be regulated by unforeseen circum- 
stances. It would be still more idle to guard be- 
forehand against the inevitable censures of Mr. Guap- 
stone. According to rumours which were spread a 
few weeks ago, the Government were meditating a 
premature evacuation of Afghanistan on the eve of the 
concentration of the hostile tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of Cabul. It is enough for the present to de- 
termine to erect Afghanistan into an independent and 
friendly State when such an arrangement becomes at some 
future time possible. It may be presumed that Mr. Sran- 
HOPE committed no breach of official discretion when he 
stated that the Government had only lately learned how 
far measures for the establishment of Russian supremacy in 
Afghanistan had already proceeded. The Ministers ought to 
hesitate before they determine to produce evidence in their 
own exculpation which may possibly affect the public in- 
terest. The pleasure of confuting the Duke of ArGyLL would 
be dearly purchased by an unnecessary quarrel with Russia. 
Mr. Staynore was felicitous in his answer to Mr. Guap- 
sTONe’s unstatesmanlike taunt against the Government for 
going to war with the Ameer of Catct rather than with 
the Emperor of Russia. It would be as reasonable to 
condemn the constitutional maxim which makes the 
Minister responsible for the acts of the Sovereign. A 
petty potentate who prefers one rival patron to another 
must take the consequences of making an erroneous choice. 
It would also, as Mr. Srannopz said, have been difficult to 
guard the North-Western frontier of India by a display of 
force in Europe. Mr. Stannors failed to take the oppor- 
tunity of exposing Mr. Giapsrone’s strange blunders about 
Indian finance. Perhaps he thought that they had already 
been sufliciently demonstrated. 1n his general remarks on 
Mr. and his late speeches Mr. StannoPre was 
singularly happy. Having, he said, gone to Scotland to 
turn out Lord BeaconsrigLp, he succeeded in turning out 
Lord Harrixetox. On the whole, the Ministerial speeches 
at Leeds have been unusually successful. Mr. GLapsTone’s 
recklessness furnished his critics with abundant mate- 
rials, and they knew how to use the opportunity. A more 
scrupulous orator would have been safer from criticism. 


AFGHANISTAN, 


. ge opinion of civilians on the prospects of the war in 
Afghanistan would derive no value from an affecta- 
tion of minute and positive knowledge. Consistent 
prophets of evil boast, as might be expected, of the un- 
foreseen misfortunes which seem to confirm their vague 
forebodings. The latest condition of affairs, though it 
may not prove to be the last, is assumed to be decisive 
and final. It is difficult to reconcile the present union 
and vigorous action of the Afghans with the previous 
slackness of their resistance ; yet earlier experience must 
not be wholly cast aside in forming a judgment on 
recent events. Alarmists assert, probably not without 
exaggeration, that the army which threatens Sir F. 
Roperts’s position contains ten thousand regular soldiers 
of sere Aut’s army, who will soon be reinforced by an 
equal number, consisting of the regiments which are said 
to have mutinied at Herat. It is difficult to understand 
why Suere ALt, with so formidable a force at his dis- 
pov should have fled from Cabul as soon as the first 

nglish columns crossed the frontier, especially as the 


He abstained | 


and as hostile to foreigners then as they are at present; 
and the campaign began late in the autumn when the 
climate was, as now, unfavourable to the invading army. 
With equal resources at his disposal Yakoos Kuan thought 
himself obliged, in the course of last summer, to solicit 
peace in the English camp at Gundamuk ; and no serious 
opposition was offered to Sir F. Rozerrs in his subsequent 
advance. The apparently acknowledged superiority of the 
English arms eonfirmed the unanimous opinion of Indian 
administratorsandsoldiers. In the controversyon the poliey 
of the war, objections to the measures of the Government were 
almostalwaysaccompanied by thead mission thatthere would 
be no serious difficulty in occupying Cabul. The victorious 
march of PoLLockina former generation,andeven the circum- 
stances in which ELPHINSTONE’s army was destroyed, tended 
to support the same conclusion. But for the incredible in- 
capacity of the commanding officers, the catastrophe would 
never have occurred. The garrison of Sherpur has no 
reason to fear the repetition of such miscarriages. 

If there is some reason for anxiety, there is no ex- 
cuse for panic. The English army in India was exposed 
to far greater dangers in the struggle with a more power- 
ful enemy during the first and second Sikh wars. 
The Indian Empire was built up in earlier times by 
almost incessant wars with forces which were almost 
always numerically stronger than the army which never- 
theless uniformly prevailed. It will be well for the 
Government to consider the expediency of sending re- 
inforcements to India. Troops can be spared from 
the Mediterranean, and perhaps from South Africa. It 
may be doubtful whether the numbers of the army 
in Afghanistan are not suflicient, if adequate trans- 
port were supplied; but it may be useful to remind 
ambitious native potentates that even a disaster in the 
North would not compel the English Government to 
relax its hold on India. It is said that some of the 
feudatories of the Empire have lately tendered assistance ; 
and perhaps it might in some instances be politic to show 
confidence by accepting friendly offers. In any case, an 
increase of the European army will tend to stimulate and 
confirm more or less doubtful loyalty. It may also be 
worth while to inquire whether a change should not be 
made in the chief command. In conformity with many 
bad precedents, the most important of military posts was 
bestowed two or three years ago on an unknown veteran 
who might perhaps discharge the duties respectably in 
time of peace. During a year and a half of war the name 
of Sir Freperick Harves has never been mentioned; and 
it is not known whether he has even been consulted on 
the measures of which he ought to have had the 
sole or chief direction. It is believed that the Vicegoy is 
therefore guided in military matters by advisers who 
may perhaps be competent, but who are, in consequence of 
their subordinate position, irresponsible. It seems im- 
possible that the name of the Commanper-IN-Culer should 
during two campaigns never have been mentioned, if he 
had taken a principal part in the conduct of the war. 
Traditional negligence furnishes no excuse for disregard 
of the qualities of an officer charged with the safety of the 
Empire. At the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was a man of fashion who had never seen 
even regimental service ; and it was not till the danger 
became imminent that the best soldier in the army was 
appointed to the command. Sir C. Napier had in an 
earlier war been sent out in extreme haste to correct the 
mistakes of a general who, if he was deficient in prudence 
or in skill, was an experienced and daring commander. 
No personal delicacy ought to prevent the appointment to 
the command in India of the ablest general who can be 
found. 

Late events, whatever may be their results, involve the 
questionable advantage of furnishing a solution to some 
political doubts. It is not improbable that, shortly before 
the attack on Sir F. Roperts’s army, the Government had 
meditated an early withdrawal from Afghanistan. In 
India, as in Eastern Europe, the Liberal Opposition, while 
it has not obtained acceptance for its own policy, has 
practically neutralized and thwarted the designs of the 
Government. Lord BeaconsFreLD, as long ago as at the 
time of the Bulgarian agitation, publicly admitted that the 


course which he deemed expedient was at the time un- 


arsenal in the Bala Hissar contained an almost inexhaust- 
ible store of arms and ammunition. The tribes which he _ might have been prevented by a more determined resolu- 
might have summoned to his assistance were as warlike | tion on the part of England to enforce the maintenance of 


popular. He has since, on more than one occasion, ex- 
pressed his conviction that the Russian invasion of Turkey 
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peace. He may perhaps in the same manner have de- 
ferred to the hesitation of cclleagues who were alarmed 
by the clamour against the Afghan war. In present cir- 
cumstances it will probably be necessary to hold, or at the 
worst to reconquer, Afghanistan. Lord Enieysorovcr’s 
precipitate abandonment of the country has been regarded 
by some Indian politicians as one of the remote causes of 
the Mutiny. The facilities which then rendered a retreat 
comparatively safe no longer exist. Dost Manommep, who 
was strong enough to establish and maintain his supre- 
macy in Afghanistan, had also sagacity which enabled 
him immediately after the Cabul disaster to appreciate 
the power and resources of the English Government. His 
dynasty has now apparently fallen, and there is no ruler 
with whom an understanding can be effected. Discussion 
of the question whether permanently friendly relations 
might have been established with Suere ALI can have no 
practical result. The most determined opponents of the 
past policy of the Government candidly confess their in- 
ability to suggest a course which would now be desirable. 
The formula of a strong and friendly Afghanistan has 
become inapplicable and obsolete. 

One of many conjectural theories attributes the unex- 

ected rising of the Afghan tribes to the deportation of 

axoos Kaan; but it is probably fortunate that he had 
been removed from Cabul before the evacuation of the 
city. There can be no troops to spare for the purpose of 
guarding a prisoner of high rank; and if he had been re- 
leased, the insurgent chiefs might perhaps have used his 
name for the purpose of rallying to their cause any adhe- 
rents who may still be attached to his family. ‘here are 
no means of ascertaining the amount of influence which 
may still belong to the dynasty. The next in rank to 
Yaxoos among the sons of Sarre At has, if a probable 
rumour is well founded, been deposed from the Govern- 
ment of Herat; and both there and at Cabul military ad- 
venturers are for the present in command. Another 
descendant of Dost Manommep, who had been appointed by 
Sir F. Ropers to the government of a district, was mur- 
dered a few days before the arrival of the insurgent army 
at Cabul. It is scarcely credible that the reigning 
family should be without a party im Afghanistan; 
but there is no claimant of the succession whose 
pretensions can be advantageously supported. There is 
no reason to believe that the chiefs of the army have pro- 
fessed to vindicate the rights either of Yakoos Kuan or of 
any other representative of the Barukzyrs. The Government 
of India has perhaps no information as to the political 
motives of the insurrection, and in its scanty communica- 
tions it naturally confines itself to accounts of military 
operations. The policy to be adopted after the conclusion 
of the war will be determined, not by the Viceroy, but by 
the English Cabinet. It isa disadvantage of a popular 
form of government that great national questions are some- 
times prematurely settled in real or supposed deference to 
public opinion. It was perhaps injudicious on the part 
of the CHanceLtor of the ExcHEQuER to announce to the 
Conservative meeting at Leeds that Afghanistan is to be 
completely evacuated when the native resistance is over- 
come. The disinclination which is naturally ielt to 
extend the responsibilities of the Empire is not the 
only consideration which ought to affect the resolu- 
tions of the Government. It is not known, either 
to the country in general or to the Ministers, whether 
the independent State which Sir Srarrorp Norvncore 
proposes to recognize will ever come into existence. There 
is no probability that, unless some vigorous statesman and 
warrior should acquire an ascendency throughout the 
country, Herat will henceforth acknowledge the supremacy 
of Cabul, or Candahar of either. Local ethnologists even 
assert that there are notrne Afghans north of a line which 
cuts in two the country to which they have given their 
name. A war in which 40,000 English troops are now 
engaged can scarcely have as its sole and legitimate 
object the independence of the country which it hopes to 
conquer. The Ministers are not well advised in taking 
nervous precautions to repel the charge of Mr. GLApsTONE 
and other bitter enemies that they cultivate an aggressive 
policy. 


THE FRENCH MINISTILY. 


1 WappixcTon Ministry has died a day or two sooner 
= than was expected. Its friends had lately been count- 
ing on its living till the close of the Christmas recess; its 


enemies had looked to putting it out of its misery by the 
New Year; and it has finally succumbed to the depressing 
influences of the shortest day. It is seldom that a Cabinet 
topples over so easily or leaves behind it so few regrets. 
Even with the present impracticable Chamber, M. Wap- 
DINGTON might probably have held his own if he had been 
gifted with any prehensile faculty whatever. But a steers- 
man who is content to float with the current is a bad pilot 
in cross seas. As no one section of the Left knows its 
own mind, or troubles itself about the mind of any other 
section, it was always a chance whether Ministers would get 
@ majority, or whether, supposing them to succeed so far as 
this, it would be amajority of the rightsort. The first question 
has been determined in theirfavour. They have always been 
able to outvote their opponents. But the second has 
been determined against them. In the majority ot Saturday 
last there were 118 votes of the Right to 126 of the 
Left. The Republican Cabinet was saved from defeat by 
the aid of men who would gladly consign Republican 
Cabinets and Republican institutions to a common de- 
struction. It was plainly impossible to remain in office 
after such a division as this. The Republican party in the 
Chamber was shown to be divided against itself, and if 
the “Right had abstained from voting, Ministers would 
have been left in a decided minority. Accordingly the 
Cabinet met on Sunday, and determined to place their 
resignations in M. Grévy’s hands. 


In the particular debate which led to the fatal division 
the Ministers seem to have been right. Certain officers of 
the territorial army have been taking part in Legitimist 
banquets, and one of them, M. pr Cararon Latour, who 
holds the commission of Lieutenant-Colonel, has even cried 
“ Vive le roi!’ The Minister of War had the choice of two 
methods of procedure. He might of his own authority 
suspend the offending officer; or, if he thought this an 
insufficient punishment, he could ask a council of officers 
to deprive him of his commission. General Gresitry drew 
a very proper distinction between colonels and subalterns, 
and, while suspending the latter, asked that M. pt Carayon 
Latour might be dismissed from the army. The council 
of officers to which the case was referred took a different 
view, and M. pe Carayon Larour was acquitted. The 
majority of the Republicans in the Chamber contend that 
General GresLEy ought thereupon to have fallen back upon 
his own proper powers and suspended the offender. 
General GresLry, on the other hand, held that, having 
once appealed to a council of officers, he was bound to 
abide by their decision. It is hard to see how he could have 
doneotherwise. Asystem which withholds from the Minister 
of War the power of getting rid of officers of the territo- 
rial army has its disadvantages, but until it has been 
altered it ought to be respected. To refer the case of an 
officer charged with an offence meriting dismissal to a 
tribunal which acquits him, and then to assume that his 
guilt stands in no need of proof, and to punish him, is not 
to respect it. Ifthe Chamber of Deputies constitutes it- 
self not only a court of appeal against excessive sentences, 
but a court of general supervision over the decisions of 
military courts, military discipline will soon become a 
tradition. It has occasionally been hinted that this result 
is already in a fair way to be brought about from other 
causes, and the attitude of the Chamber towards General 
GresLerY is not calculated to make things better. 


Whether the new Ministry will be more successful than 
its predecessor in commanding the support of the Chamber 
of Deputies will probably depend upon its readiness to fall 
in with Radical ideas. It is not for Englishmen to pre- 
tend to know better than the representatives elected by 
universal suffrage what are the wishes of the French 
people. They can only feel that, if the present Chamber 
is a fair expression of French opinion, the expectations 
that have been formed in this country as to the future of 
the Republic will need to be reviewed. The customary 
features of Radical Legislatures are all reproduced in this 
remarkable Assembly. It does not know its own mind for 
two days together. It votes or abstains from voting from 
what looks like the purest caprice. It insists on such or 
such a measure being brought in, and is then content to 
let it lie unheeded in some official pigeon-hole. In Eng- 
land a Minister would know what to do with such 4 
body as this. He would at once appeal to the constituen- 
cies to judge between bim and the Chamber. In France 
the Minister himself does not possess the power of dissolu- 
tion, and neither M. Griévy nor the Senate has seemed at 
all disposed to come to M. Wappineron’said. It may be that 
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M. WappineTon would not care to appeal to the electors even 
if he had the chance. Indeed itis difficult to imagine 
upon what cry he could go to the country. He has seated 
himself so ingeniously between the Conservative and the 
Radical stool that he is likely to find the solid earth his 
only real resting-place. Yet without a dissolution it will 
be exceedingly difficult for any Minister to carry on the 
Government. It may be presumed that M. Wappinc- 
TON’s successor will scarcely try to repeat the particular 
experiment in which M. Wapoprveron has failed. That 


experiment was directed to the discovery how far it | 


was possible to run with the hare and bunt with the 
hounds, and the history of the past year in France shows 
how far it has been successful. The principal result 
has been to make a vote of confidence equivalent to a 
vote of censure, and to prove that there is a kind of 
support which is quite as fatal as open opposition; con- 
sequently, the new Minister may be expected to lean deci- 
dedly to the Left, and this M. pe Freycinet, upon whom 
M. Grévy’s choice seems at length to have definitively 
fallen, will naturally be disposed to do. It remains to be 
seen, however, how far M. Grévy will go with his Cabinet 
in this direction; and, further, whether the majority in 
the Senate will be of one mind with the majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. Grévy has not made himself at 
all a prominent personage during his term of office; but 
circumstances point to his taking a more active, if not a 
more conspicuous, part in public affairs than he has 
done of late. His powers are certainly not inferior to 
those of a constitutional king, and even a constitutional 


king can do a good deal when parties are broken up as | 


they now are in the Chamber of Deputies. M. Grivy’s 
reputation will now be subjected toa decisive test. 
gained griat praise ‘as President of the Chamber of De- 
puties for his prudence and impartiality. As President of 
the Republic he needs these qualities as much as ever ; but 
he needs other qualities as well. He has at least as good 
opportunities of estimating the feeling of the country as 
his Ministers can have; and if he takes his stand upon 
that feeling, he may safely use his power of selection both 
among possible Ministers and among possible policies. 
There can be no insuperable difficulty in ascertain- 
ing whether the really political part of the French na- 
tion is Conservative or Radical. If it be Conserva- 
tive, it is plain that a Cabinet and a programme very 
unlike M. Wappixcron’s is what France requires. If it 
be Radical, it is equally plain that the programme which 
M. Wapvixcton bas brought himself to accept is not the 
ot a which France requires. Either way, it cannot 

ut be well that the uncertainty under which France has 
lately lived should be put an end to. 

Apparently, however, there is one person who has no 
desire to hasten on this revelation. The present compli- 
cations are largely owing to the fact that M. Gamnerva, 
while retaining his power in the country, has abandoned 
his power in the Chambers. He is the natural leader of 
the Left, yet he refuses to assume the position for which 
his character and antecedents mark him out. What are 
M. Gamperra’s motives for thus making the country wait 
on his convenience it is not difficult to guess, nor is it even 
clear that from his point of view he is to blame for making 
it wait. But until necessity or choice leads him back 
into active politics, there seems little chance of parties 
shaking down into their normal position. 


THE SHEFFIELD ELECTION. 


M® WADDY, a candidate of considerable ability and 
with an unblemished reputation, has been returned 
for Sheflield by a majority of 478 votes out of 28,000 
who came to the poll. It is evident that his candidature 
would have been hopeless if Mr. Rorsuck had survived to 
the time of the general election. Although it is believed 
that the main issue of the contest related to foreign 
politics, many voters who had been accustomed to support 
a professed Radical would naturally dectine to vote ior a 
Conservative personally unknown to the constituency. If 
nothing had happened during the last five years in Turkey 
or in Afghanistan, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
artisans of Sheflield who control the election would have 
returned a Liberal by an overwhelming majority. The 
evenly balanced contest indicates a great preponderance of 
local opinion against the doctrines of Mr. GLapstone and 
Mr. Bricur. Another disturbing element must not be 


He | 


left out of consideration The Irish Home Rule 
agitators appealed to their partisans at Sheffield on the 
| eve of the election to support the Liberal candidate. Their 
habitual indifference to accuracy throws a doubt on 
their statement that their followers in Sheffield numbered 
1,800; but in all large manufacturing towns many Irish 
workmen are open to suggestions of disaffection, Mr. 
SvL.ivan and his colleagues make no secret of their pur- 
poses; and those who voted at their instigation meant to 
take the course which would promote the disruption of the 
United Kingdom, and the degradation of Great Britain to 
the rank of a third-rate Power. Mr. Wappy had, with 
commendable self-respect, refused to promise any kind of 
connivance with the Home Rule agitation. In receiv- 
ing the unanimous Home Rule vote, he combined, as the 
poet says, “the lilies and languors of virtue with the 
“roses and raptures of vice.” The Home Rule agita- 
tors would have preferred a proselyte; but in default 
| of Mr. Wappy’s adhesion they contented themselves with 
an instrument. Mr. Wappy is not a convert to Home 
Rule; but he is a follower of Mr. Guapstonn, who has 
advanced halfway to meet Mr. Paryewt, and 
may be expected to abandon some of his remaining 
scruples. Mr. SuLtivan was perfectly right in giving his 
aid to the friend of the probable friend of his party. The 
deduction of a thousand Home Rule votes would place Mr. 
Wonrtcey in a majority. Irish mobs are in the habit of 
proclaiming their sympathy with Afghans or Zulus, whom 
| they knew to be enemies of England. The Home Rule 
voters of Sheflieid probably agreed with Mr. Wort.ey’s 
supporters in the opinion that Mr. Giapstonz’s policy 
_ tended to the discredit and injury of England. 
It is not known whether another and much smaller body 
| of voters justified Mr. GLapsvoner’s hasty challenge by daring 
_ to reject his dictation. His impatient denunciation of the 
| Jews of Sheffield and of their countrymen or co-religionists 
throughout Europe proved that his characteristic intolerance 
of opposition had for the moment prevailed over his devotion 
to the interests of faction. It seems that a Jewish corre- 
spondent had asked Mr. GiapsToNE to exert his influence 
in favour of the oppressed Jews of Roumania, Servia, and 
Bulgaria. The applicant was told in reply that, although 
of course Mr. Guavstoye deprecated cruelty and injustice, 
it could not be expected that Eastern Christians would be 
tolerant of Eastern Jews when it was supposed that half- 
a-dozen Jews at Sheffield intended to vote against Mr. 
Wappy. It was scarcely to be expected that the threat 
would conciliate a single Sheffield voter; but it is highly 
probable that it may injuriously affect the condition 
,of thousands of Jews in the Kast. The Governments 
of three or four upstart States have for the last 
year evaded’ by every means in their power sub- 
mission to the peremptory demand of all the Great 
Powers, with the exception of Russia, that they should 
allow equal rights to the Jews, who form a not incon- 
siderable part of the population. The enemies of justice 
and freedom will applaud the intervention of Mr. Guap- 
STONE to excuse or defend their contumacy. They may not 
indeed easily follow his reasoning when he makes the 
condition of a Jew at Bucharest dependent on a vote 
given to Mr. Giapsronr’s friend or withheld from him at 
Sheffield; but they will appreciate his accusations against 
the Jews of Vienna and of Eastern Europe; and, above all, 
they will probably believe that he is about to return to 
power, and that in that event England will, on the matter 
of toleration to the Jews, withdraw from the concert of 
Europe and support the persecuting policy of Russia. The 
natural consequences of Mr. GLADSTONE’s language may not 
have been distinctly present to his mind; but he is 
more and more in the habit of allowing political passion 
to supersede moral considerations. Perhaps he may regard 
the comments which his Jewish letter has provoked as 
imputations on his private character. The matter is as 
much and as little of public concern as his manipulation 
of the duties and salaries of the Lords of the Treasury. 
No inference as to the probable results of the general 
election can be confidently drawn from the Sheffield 
contest. The case of a large constituency, chiefly com- 
posed of working men, seems favourable to the more 
democratic party ; but circumstances have perhaps directed 
attention in Sheffield more than in some other great 
towns to foreign politics. Birmingham, which depends 
on a kindred industry, is ruled by Mr. CuamBercain 
and his organized supporters; and at the last elec- 
tion Manchester returned two out of three candidates 
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of the Liberal party. On foreign affairs the verdict 
of Sheffield seems to have been given in favour of 
the Government. In manufacturing towns the influ- 
ence of moderate Liberals is at its lowest point. Work- 
ing men, whatever may be their political merits and 
aptitudes, are not, as a general rule, moderate or 
hesitating in their opinions. There can be little doubt 
that the class which prefers the public interest to the 
claims of faction will: have been alienated from the party 
of movement by Mr. Gtapsrone’s violence, and by Mr. 
Brieut’s sneers against constitutional monarchy. Owners 
of property will not willingly restore to power a statesman 
who maintains that they hold all their possessions on a 
tenure conditional on his own latest economical opinions. 
The friends of Established Churches will not be con- 
tent to wait till the same political leader has formed, by 
a process of counting heads, a conscientious conviction 
as to the expediency of maintaining or destroying the 
Church of Scotland. The unity of the kingdom is 
too important a matter to be trifled with on pretence of 
a belief that Mr. Parrett wishes only for the decision in 
Dublin of local Irish questions. In short, moderate Liberals 
might perhaps have desired to substitute Lord GRANVILLE 
and Lord Harrxcron for Lord Braconsrietp and Lorp 
Sauispury; but they are startled when they find that en- 
thusiastic partisans proclaim the necessary avcession of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, not only to the leadership of the party, but to 
the exercise of dictatorial power. One zealous admirer in 
the press has lately been employed in a genealogical de- 
monstration that Mr. Giapsrone is descended in the female 
line from the Stuarts and the PiantaGeneTs. He has ap- 
parently inherited the despotic instincts of his ancestors. 

The return of Mr. Wavpy at Sheffield will probably for 
the time alter the relative proportion of parties in the 
House of Commons. The Liberals were fully justified 
in counting Mr. Rorsuck, notwithstanding his earnest 
protests, among the supporters of the Ministry. The 
vacancy at Barnstaple will not be filled up till after 
the beginning of the Session. The borough must have 
been Liberally inclined in 1874, because it returned Mr. 
Waopy; but the opinions of the constituency are not known 
to the world at large, and perhaps they may have been 
modified by experience. The return of Sir Ropert Carvey, 
who is the Conservative candidate, would retain the former 
balance of parties ; but the Ministerial majority will not be 
seriously impaired during the closing Session. It is nota 
little surprising that the Ministers have for six years kept 
their supporters together in spite of many adverse circum- 
stances, and notwithstanding the tendency to reaction 
which has in former cases been uniformly observed. 
The depression of trade, the distress of agriculture, the 
falling off of the revenue, the increase of expenditure, 
have failed to shake the fidelity of supporters who cannot 
have been wholly indifferent to the opinions of their con- 
stituents. The Zulu war alone, though it was undertaken 
against the wish of the Government, might have been ex- 
pected to produce dissatisfaction in the ranks of the 
party; but, with the exception of one Scotch member, 
who is to be rewarded for his conversion by Liberal 
support at the next election, there has been no mutiny or 
threat of desertion. The prolongation of the war in 
Afghanistan, and the natural anxiety which has been 
caused by recent events, have equally disappointed the 
hopes of those who expected to profit by political dis- 
content. The Sheffield election, immediately following 
Mr. Guapstone’s oratorical tour and the temporary loss of 
Cabul, may be regarded as a drawn battle. 


END OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


IR GARNET WOLSELEY’S confidence has been 

fully justified by the success of the attack on 
Secocoenr’s fort. It had not been expected that the 
Basuto chief would continue his resistance after the defeat 
and capture of Cerewayo. He may perhaps have been 
encouraged by a recollection of his conflict with the Boers 
of the Transvaal; and it is strongly suspected that some 
of the Dutch malcontents have engaged in scandalous 
intrigues both with Secocornr and, during the Zulu war, 
with Cerewayo. Two or three weeks earlier Morrost, 
another contumacious native chief, had been defeated and 
killed by a colonial force. He had previously refused 
sabmission in an interview with Mr. Gorpon Spriae, 


Colonial Secretary of the Cape, relying, like the more | 


powerful Secocoen!, on the strength of his mountain fast- 
ness. The serious loss which was suffered in taking 
the place which is called Srcocornr’s Town illustrates 
the difficulties of South African warfare. A former at- 
tempt to reduce him to submission had failed; and Sir 
Garver WotseEtey thought it prudent to collect a con- 
siderable force in preparation for the assault. The 
danger of prolonged resistance has since been happily re- 
moved by the capture of Secocoent himself. The quarrel 
with Srcocoent, like the more serious Zulu war, was a 
result of the annexation of the Transvaal. He may perhaps 
not have understood how he became the enemy of tlic 
English, when he had been in the habit only of repelling 
the aggressions of the Dutch farmers. It became neces- 
sary to protect the new possessions of the Crown, and to 
convince neighbouring chiefs that they must acknowledge 
English sovereignty. If Sxcocornt could, in concert 
with his new friends in the Transvaal, have asserted his 
independence of the QueEN, he would soon have had 
again to deal with his former enemies. In his dis- 
putes with the Dutch farmers he was seldom the ag- 
gressor. His campaign of three or four years ago, in 
which his most formidable opponents were the Swazis, 
had probably inspired him with an undue contempt for 
European prowess. There is no ground fr feeling or 
affecting indignation towards a defeated opponent who 
must have thought that he was vindicating his own rights. 
SEcocoen! is not accused, like Crerewayo, of internal mis- 
government and cruelty, even if it were necessary or just 
to inquire into his domestic administration. It is neces- 
sary to reduce uncivilized neighbours to subjection, but not 
to punish them because they are slow to understand the 
justice of the proceeding. 

There is probably an end for some time to come of 
native wars in South Africa. The Kaffres on the Cape 
frontier, the Zulus, and the Basutos have been defeated in 
turn, and it is not known that any chief now meditates 
insurrection. Sir Garner WOLSELEY reposes so much con- 
fidence in the warlike tribe of the Swazis that, before the 
capture of Cerrwayo, he ordered a large force of the tribe 
to threaten the north-eastern border of Zululand; and a 
detachment of Swazis took part in the attack on Sxco- 
cornt. The Colonial Government will do well to maintain 
a permanent native force recruited from the most warlike 
tribes. The Zulus are by nature soldiers, being not only 
brave but amenable to discipline. The Swazis and 
Basutos might also furnish a valuable contingent. The 
war has in more than one respect produced useful re- 
sults. The storm has effectually cleared the atmosphere, 
though it may be a question whether its ravages have not 
done more damage than the noxious elements which it has 
cleared away. I1t is certain that Natal is much safer since 
the disbandment of the Zulu army than at any former time. 
It is also probable that the native chiefs throughout South 
Africa are much less disposed to rebel than when they be- 
lieved one coloured potentate to be a match for the para- 
mount Power. The result is good, but its value must be 
contrasted with its cost. One grave disaster, the loss of 
many lives, and the expenditure of a large sum of money 
must be set off against the increased security of two pro- 
vinces, and against the encouragement which the existence 
of the Zulu army offered to revolts on other parts of the 
frontier. It must be remarked that nearly all the burden 
has fallen on the Imperial Government, while the benetit 
accrues to one or more of the South African colonies. 
Both Cerewayo and SEcocoENI were dangerous enemies to a 
community which has not had acquired a claim to sympathy 
by loyal allegiance to the Imperial Government. It is not 
even certain that Sir Garnet WOLSELEY may not be com- 
pelled to use force against the province which profits 
most largely by the suppression of native resistance. Those 
who ought to be well acquainted with the character of the 
malcontents contemplate rather sullen acquiescence than 
open resistance ; but the Governor has thought it prudent 
to guard against insurrection by increasing the force stu- 
tioned in the Transvaal. 

Tn the South African Blue-Book which has been lately 
published the reports on the disposition and conduct of 
the Boers are both scanty and conflicting. The figures 
used in argumentative statistics are seldom trustworthy, 
and statements of proportionate numbers are exceptionally 
vague. Writers who profess special knowledge of the 
Transvaal sometimes assert that seven-eighths of the 
population, including nearly all the owners and occupiers 
of land, are Dutch in language and origin. On the other 
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hand, the Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, in transmitting a Resolution to the 


effect that the Transvaal ought to be a British province, | 


assert that a large majority of the people in the colony 
are in favour of the present Government. They add that 
more than half the land-tax is paid by Englishmen or 
other Europeans, of whom nine-tenths would distinctly 
object to the withdrawal of British rule; they also 
state that the commerce of the province, amounting 
to 2,000,000/. per annum, is almost entirely in the 
hands of persons favourable to the present Government. It 


is the opinion of the Chamber that, “were the British 


“ Government to withdraw from the country, a civil war 
“would certainly ensue, and the country would be overrun 
“ by Kaffres, and become untenable to the white man.” 
The experienced and able administrator of the Transvaal, 
Colonel Lanyon, in forwarding the document, expresses his 
cordial agreement with the opinion of the Chamber. 
annexation may have been, or may be hereafter, beneficial 
to the Transvaal, and perhaps to the South African colo- 
nies; but thus far it has proved an onerous burden to 
the English Government. A part of the population, though 
probably not seven-eighths of the whole, professes 
bitter hostility, and threatens open resistance. 


to support confederation. The return of Mr Mo.rexo to 
office might indefinitely postpone the union which, amongst 
other advantages, would perhaps gradually reconcile the 
peonle of the Transvaal to the loss of independence. 


IRISH DISTRESS. 


C was not to be expected that so exceptional a year as 
that which is now near its end should pass over with- 
out a cry of distress from Ireland. There, as elsewhere, the 
summer was extraordinarily wet; and though in Ireland 
rain commonly does less mischief than in England, because 
the average rainfall is greater and more allowance is con- 
sequently made for it, yet when it does mischief, it does 


it in @ more comprehensive way. The potato crop, still 


The | 


Already 


the annexation has produced two wars, one of them of a— 
serious nature, resulting, as far as the Transvaal is con- | 


cerned, in an enormous benefit which has not produced 
the smallest feeling of gratitude. If the question now 
arose whether the province should be annexed, the pro- 
posal would not have a single external adherent, though 
the traders and the English settlers would hold the 
opinions which are expressed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is much more difficult to decide whether a 
retractation would now be expedient and justifiable. It 
would be convenient to release the opponents of union from 
their unwilling allegiance; but there would be a danger 
of fresh native troubles, which the Boers might the more 


readily provoke because their enemies have been subdued > 


without any assistance from themselves. It is also neces- 
sary to bear in mind the vested interests of English sub- 
jects, 1nd to protect the minority which protests against 
the re-establishment of the Republic. Now that no diver- 
sion will be effected by native insurgents, there is 
probr.bly little danger of armed opposition to the 
Government. 


As the native war is definitively ended by the cap- 
ture of Sxecocoent, the discontent of the Dutch fafmers 
in the Transvaal will perhaps be the principal obstacle 
to the confederation of the South African settlements. 
Sir M. Hicxs-Bracu has, like his predecessor, taken 
every opportunity of recommending a measure which 
would be still more acceptable to the colonists if it had 
not a tendency to relieve the mother-country from a 
serious burden. The Imperial Act of two or three years 
ago provides a machinery by which union might be effected. 
Under the powers of the Act the Cape Parliament after- 
wards passed a Bill for the annexation of Griqualand 
West; but the inhabitants of the smaller province were 
dissatisfied with the share of representation allowed them, 
and the measure has since been left in abeyance. Steps 
have also been taken towards the establishment of a 
regular Government in Kaffraria, but the tribal system 
will not be effectually superseded uutil the task is under- 
taken by a Federal Government. 
nected with the Transvaal could be removed, the present 
time offers unusual facilities for the union of the 
colonies. 
will loyally assist Sir BartLe Frere, whose popularity and 
influence will scarcely be inherited by any successor. 
The Secretary for the may not perhaps have 
derived unmixed satisfaction from the receipt of innu- 
merable addresses in approval of the Hien ComMisstoner’s 
policy, and from the perusal of his own lofty and wholly 
impenitent apology for all that he has done. Sir Barrie 
Frere calmly informs the Government which had censured 
his proceedings that he is content to await the dispersion 
of popular delusions. He is himself perfectly satisfied 
that the war was just and necessary, and he cannot fail 
to be gratified by its results. The entire concurrence of 
the colonies in his opinion admits of explanation ; but it 
will have been a fortunate circumstance if it induces the 
Cape Parliament to support the further measures in 
which Sir Barrie Frere entirely agrees with the Home 
Government. His authority is a main element in the 
strength of the present Ministry, which appears cordially 


If the difficulties con- | 


It may be assumed that Sir Garnet WorseELey | 


an important element in Irish agriculture, is especially 
open to injury, and the destruction extends to fuel as well 
as to food. A wet sponge is not a handy thing to make a 
fire with, and the peat has for the most part been reduced 
to the condition of a wet sponge. In some respects Ire- 
land is becoming less rather than more able to meet un- 
usually bad seasons. The social changes which have been 
produced by the Encumbered Estates Act have not in all 
cases been favourable to the peasantry. A new class of 
landlords has arisen, which, if it is less needy than the 
class it has displaced, is at the same time more grasping. 
Land has been largely bought for investment, and the 
landlord is probably a shopkeeper in a neighbouring town, 
who cannot afford to reduce his rents, and spends not a 
farthing on his purchase that he can possibly help. In 
some cases, again, a peasant proprietary has lately struggled 
into existence under singularly disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. The land has been bought with money 
borrowed at high interest, and there is still nearly every- 
thing to be done toit. A man who begins life in this way 
is for some years absolutely dependent on the seasons. A 
fine summer means punctual payment of interest and 
something put by towards repayment of capital. A bad 
summer means arrears of interest, and consequently a 
heavier burden of debt than before. Ii is the tendency, 
too, of exceptional distress to make the normal distress 
more visible. A good deal of suffering which, if there were 
no extraordinary relief funds open, would give no outward 
sign, is induced to make itself known by the sense that 
there is money to be had for the asking. 


There are good reasons why the Poor-law should not be 
relied on for the relief of the exceptional destitution to 
which these various circumstances have given birth. Ire- 
land is happily distinguished from England in the absence 
of outdoor relief, and consequently with greater poverty 
there is less pauperism. If the Poor-law authorities are 
left to deal with the present distress, they must greatly 
relax their rule in this respect. The application of the 
workhouse test being limited by the amount of workhouse 
accommodation, the Guardians would have no choice but 
to give relief at the homes of the applicants. The national 
character is not one which makes it safe to depart from 
the stringency which hus hitherto distinguished Poor- 
law administration in Ireland. Assuming, therefore, that 
relief is to be given in some shape, the choice evidently 
lies between private charity and Government aid. If 
private charity is found strong enough to do the work, it 
is clearly the less objectionable of the two agencies, and the 
manner in which the Duchess of MarnporouGH proposes to 
bring it to bear seems very well suited to the emergency. 
A central Committee is to be formed in Dublin, which 
will consider applications from the distressed districts and 
distribute relief throngh local Committees. In this way 
uniformity in the general administration of the fund will 
be combined with that local knowledge which is the best 
guarantee alike for economy and efficiency. The Duchess of 
Mar.LBoROUGH suggests three principal uses to which the 
money raised should be put—the maintenance of the aged 
and sickly, the relief of the families of able-bodied men who 
without such aid must come upon the rates, and the pro- 
vision of a daily meal for the children attending school. 
This presupposes that able-bodied men will be able to earn 
enough to keep themselves, provided that those dependent 
on them are temporarily cared for. It is still to be seen, 
of course, whether tuis expectation will prove well 
founded. If it should do so, a very great evil will have 
been averted. Relief works on a large scale are always an 
unsatis{actory expedient ; and yet, if the able-bodied poor are 
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to be relieved atall, they can hardly be maintained in idleness. 
The Duchess of MariporovaH hopes to keep the adminis- 
tration of relief to children attending school free from all 
suspicion of proselytism. On former occasions theological 
fervour has been too powerful to be completely overcome. 
Now that there is no longer an Established Church the 
conditions of the experiment are greatly changed. It 
remains to be seen whether, now that the two religions 
stand on the same temporal level, the effort to make con- 
verts and the suspicion that converts are being made will 
be less conspicuous. 

Students of comparative politics will have an oppor- 
tunity of watching the behaviour of the English and 
Prussian Governments in the presence of nearly identical 
difficulties. The distress in Silesia seems to resemble 
the Irish famine of 1847-8 rather than the pale repro- 
duction of it to which the Duchess of MariBorovcn’s 
appeal relates. The Catholic population of certain 
districts interposed between the Austrian and Russian 
frontiers lives for the most part on potatoes, and at the 
best of times is only just able to keep body and soul to- 
gether. The soil is poor, agriculture is still in its infancy, 
and the one product of civilization with which the peasants 
are familiar is usury. The Prussian Government has ad- 
vanced money to the local authorities, which is being spent 
very much as the famine insurance fund—while it existed 


—was spent in India. Roads and other public works are ‘ 


being made on which the destitute peasants are set to 
labour, the collection of taxes has been in part sus- 
pended, and where special circumstances seem to re- 
quire it, relief has been given in kind. The Emperor 
has handed over to the local authorities the 400,000 
marks which were presented to him on the occasion of his 
golde:: wedding, and appeals have been made to private 
charity to render it unnecessary for the Government to do 
anything further. Ifthe sums thus raised are insufficient, 
the Minister of Finance has promised that Parliament 


shall be asked to vote whatever is necessary. In this case, | 
however, the Government will aim not merely at relieving | 
_orbis of England. A more curious manifesto can scldom 


the distress, but at making its recurrence impossible by 
the introduction of radical changes in the condition of the 
suffering districts. This last announcement very well marks 
the distinction that should, if possible, be drawn between 
relief given by the Poor-law authorities or by private 
charity and relief given by the Central Government. 
The cxample of appeal to the State should not be set 
except under circumstances which make it unlikely 
that it will become a precedent. Funds that are constantly 
being raised in greater or less amounts may fairly be 
spent in temporary expedients to keep a population from 
starving. 
Parliament, and which for that very reason it is important 
to invest with exceptional sanctity, should, if possible, 
be spent upon permanent and reproductive improvements. 
This commonplace principle has been lost sight of by 


those who recommend that a portion of the Irish Church | 


Surplus should be devoted to the relief of the present 
Irish distress. It is intclligibie that party leaders on 
both sides might be glad to get rid of a fund the disposi- 
tion of which promises to give them some trouble. But 
to encourage them to spend some millions of public 
money ina manner which will confer no lasting benefit 
upon the country in which they are spent is to encourage 
them to prefer convenience to duty. It may be that Ire- 
land is so unfortunately situated that no agreement can at 
present be come to upon a proper employment of this sur- 
plus. In that case the best course will be to wait until 
partics have grown a little wiser. \iillions are not always 
to be had for the asking, and if Parliament votes them 
away in temporary poor relief, it will be acting like an 
executor who, to save himseli the trouble of ascertaining 
the rights of the several leyatees, should give away an 
estate to the first beggar he met ia the street. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE JEWS. 


| be might have been thought by superficial observers 
that even Mr. Guapstoxe bad had his fill of impru- 
dences during his recent Midlothian campaign. His 
utterances on half a score of diiierent subjecis had made 
the managers of the party look giave, the more moderate 
members of it look graver still, and the electioneering 
politicians wonder whether even Radical Shetlield could be 
saved out of the fire. It might have been thought, again, 


band that the object of a 


that, whether of prudent or imprudent utterances, Mr. Giap- 
STONE had had for a day or two enough. But those who 
thought thus would have singularly mistaken their man. 
It seems to have occurred to Mr. GLapstToneE that it would 
be discreditable to win Sheffield by‘ too large a majority, 
enerous politician should be to 
make a good fight of it by alienating as many of his own 
side as he conveniently could. One of the idle newspaper 
rumours which are always spread at election times asserted 
that the Jewish vote had been promised to Mr. Wort Ley. 
Mr. GLapsToNE saw this, and determined to make the 
matter sure. Before his visit to Scotland he had received 
a letter of some length from Mr. Hirscu, a Manchester 
Jew. This letter was modestly enough worded, containing 
many expressions of Liberalism (indeed the writer was 
introduced by the Chairman of the Manchester Liberal 
Association), expressed due detestation of the Turks, but 
asked Mr. Giapstone to do what he could and say what he 
could in favour of those Jews who have the ill luck to reside 
in the self-governing provinces of the Turkish Empire. 
To this Mr. Guapstone returned a short and rather rough 
answer, saying that he had done and should do what his 
correspondent asked, but that his efforts were vain in 
face of the attitude of the Jews of Vienna and other 
places of the Continent on the Eastern question. This 
epistle, though hardly diplomatic, was for its writer not 
a specially unlucky utterance, and, being addressed to 
@ man who was not very likely to confess that he 
had been snubbed, did not much matter. Repose at 


Hawarden and the inviting opportunity of the Sheffield 
election stimulated Mr. GnavsTone to return to the charge 
on the unfortunate Mr. Hirscu and his fellows. He wrote 
a letter to Mr. Leake, the introducer of his correspondent, 
and, as we have said, the President of the Manchester 
Liberal Association. When a man like Mr. Grapstonr 
writes without any immediate necessity to the President of 
the Liberal Association of a great city, the communication 
is of course taken, and rightly taken, as a kind of mani- 
festo, not merely to the urbs of Manchester, but to the 


have been issued under similar circumstances. After 
summing up the former correspondence, Mr. GLApsTONE 
begged leave to illustrate what he had said by what 
was going on at Sheffield. The English Government 
were the chicf supporters of Turkish persecution of 
Christians in the East. The Jews of Sheffield were going 
to support the English Government. It was true that it was 


‘not certain that they were going to support the English 


' Government, but it was likely 
elsewhere. 
A. fund which is provided by the action of | 


from what had occurred 
It would be telegraphed to Roumania and 
Servia that the Jews of Shettield had supported Lord 
BeaconsrteLp, and Mr. Grapstone asks his correspoudent 
“who knows human nature,” what chance there is of the 
Roumanians and Servians listening to his appeals for tole- 
ration to the Jews ? 


It is not wonderful that this extraordinary epistle should 
have stirred up the assailed community to no small 
wrath. It does not seem clear whether the Jews who 
are consistently Liberal or the Jews who are consist- 
ently Conservative feel most injured and insulted. The 
| former deny stoutly that they have as a body gone against 
Mr. Giapsrone on the Kastern question ; the latter deny 
| as stoutly that there is such a thing asa “ solid’ Jewish 
| vote at all. Mr. Serjeant Simon anda great many other Jews 
have written to this paperand that, denying Mr. GLAps1onn’s 
facts, protesting against his inferences, and protesting above 
all against his manner of argument. It is indeed dillicult 
for the moment to decide whether the faults of logic in 
the letter or its imprudence be the greater. Why, because 
the Jews “of Germany and elsewhere ’’—a rather ingenious 
periphrasis for Sheflield—have advocated the Turkish 
cause, Jews in Roumania and Servia should be robbed, 
outraged, and denied civie rights, will puzzle the most 
adroit manufacturer of middle terms to answer. Why 
the Jews should have turned inst a Power which has 
always treated them well, for the sake of establishing 
Powers the like of which have always treated them 
‘abominably, would puzzle even Mr. Leake, to whose 
knowledge of human nature Mr. Giapstone bears testi- 
mony, to decide. Why the conduct of the Servians and 
Roumanians should in any case influence Mr. Guapstonz, 
who has for years been proclaiming on the housetops 
that justice, and not expediency or probability of suc- 
cess, should govern statesmen, only those who have 


penetrated the secret of the quality which Mr. Guap 
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stoxe takes for consistency are likely to be able to tell 
us. Bat, after all, the flaws in the argument are not 
to be compared to the intense inopportuneness of its 
appearance. We do not know how many Jews are on the 
Sheffield register ; it is said that there are very few. But 
if, after this contemptuous branding of the whole race as 
a servile herd of moutons de Panurge, and after the bland 
assurance that the bad conduct of ‘the Jews in Germany 
and elsewhere rendered it impossible for Mr. GLapsrone 
to interfere to give Roumanian Jews the ordinary rights 
of citizens—if, after this, many Jews voted in the way 
Mr. Gtapsroxe would have had them vote, all we can say 
is that the Hebrew race has for once set a bright example 
in the way of forgiveness of injuries, and that our know- 
ledge of human nature is completely at fault. 

lt would be an interesting exercise for an arithmcetician, 
with time on his hands and a good memory, to reckon 
up the classes which in the last few years, or even 
in the last few months, Mr. Guapstone has more or less 
solemnly excommunicated. 


claration which James II. and Metrorr concocted between 
them, and in which half England was excepted from 
grace in the event of the exiled King’s return. Londoners, 


of Parliament, members of the Universities who are not 
occupied either in reading for their own degrees or coach- 
ing others for theirs, have all by turns been anathematized. 
Indeed the classes which are thus marked out for pro- 
scription are a great deal too numerous to mention. It is 
easier to enumerate the few righteous men who apparently 
might be suffered still to exist. Editors of provincial 
newspapers, Nonconformist ministers, and the inhabitants 
of Scotland—except in the case of the constituencies 
which return Tory members—exhaust the list pretty 
nearly. It is safe to say that it has beena rare thing 
lately for Mr. GLapstone to open his lips without accusing 
some considerable body of his countrymen of being morally 
incapable, if not actively depraved. In such a temper 
the proceedings of the Roumanians probably seem to him 


pathy. 
organs of his party spend no small part of their time in 
following laboriously his tempestuous progresses, sweeping 
up as best they can the broken glasses, apologizing to the 
victims, and generally making things pleasant. A some- 
what notable instance of this occurred in this very 
matter. The paper in which the letters originally 
appeared was the Manchester Guardian. Now there 
is a considerable solidarity between the great towns of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. A great deal more interest 
is felt in Manchester about a Sheffield election, and in 
Bradford about an election for Leeds, than any that the 
sleepier boroughs of the agricultural districts feel about 
their neighbours ; and the Manchester Guardian has a wide 
circulation in all these towns. On the day after the Shef- 
field election this, the chief organ of the moderate Opposi- 
tion in those parts, came out with only a few lines about 
Sheffield, but with a long and elaborate apology to the 
Jews for the aspersions cast on them, and the slight put 
upon their sympathies. Nor is the reason of this very 
difficult to discover. There may or may not be many Jews 
in, Sheffield, but there are a very great many in Manchester, 
and Mr. Hirscu’s co-religionists are not likely to be conci- 
liated by the latest exercise of Mr. GLapsTone’s epistolary 
talents. Nor does it, indeed, much matter whether the 
number of persons affected by this outburst be large or 
small. Few or many, they are typical of scoresof other bodies 
and classes whom Mr. Giapstonr’s reckless disregard of the 
metheds of statesmanship has from time to time irritated 
and estranged. Each fresh proceeding of the kind renews 
the memory of the othersin those who were victims 
of them. It is, of course, not necessary for a statesman to 
go about with perpetual “ soft sawder,” conciliating every- 
body all round. But Mr. Guapstone’s policy, if it can be 
called a policy, is simply one of exasperation, and the con- 
version of doubtful friends into determined foes appears to 
be his constant delight. 


scientious, the most disinterested, and so forth. There is 
at least one superlative which in this connexion we can 
cheerfully accord him. Of all statesmen he is certainly, 
in the Gallic sense of the adjective, the most impossible. 


There would, we think, be | 
nothing like it in political history except that famous de- | 


His admirers have often told us 
that he is the most eloquent of statesmen, the most con- | 


} 
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UNWHOLESOME HOUSES. 


R. CROSS has shown from time to time a praise- 

worthy desire that his tenure of office should be 
associated with a substantial improvement in the con- 
dition of the working classes. Whatever may be thought 
of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act as a practical expression of 
this desire, there can be no question as to what it was 
designed to be. Mr. Cross believed that it would be a 
very much larger measure than it is in fact. He knew 
something of what ‘‘ home” means in the slums of a large 
city, and he thought that he had hit upon a plan for 
giving the misused word a somewhat better significance. 
Unfortunately the Act has in a great degree been a failure. 
In some cases, the authorities charged with carrying it out 
have not taken kindly to the work; in other cases, the 
difficulties connected with it, and the cost which it in- 
volves, have proved too much for them; in others, the 
remedy which the Act provides has not been found to be 
exactly the remedy needed. We shall not now go into 
the cause of this failure. Our object is rather to urge Mr. 
Cross not to let the next Session pass without doing some- 
thing more efficacious in the same direction. A general 


, election may always bring with it some unforeseen result, 
Jews, the wealthy and idle classes, grandfathers, members _ 


and it is at least possible that 1880 may see an end of his 
present sojourn in Downing Street. If he leaves office 
without doing more than he has yet done towards im- 
proving the homes of the working classes, he may be sure 
that what he has done already will very soon be forgotten. 
The ship on which the pennyworth of tar is spared seldom 
comes to much good, and the Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
will remain a comparatively useless instrument unless 
its provisions are supplemented by further legislation. 

In saying this we do not forget the amending Act of 
the present year. The worst fault of the original Act 
—the inducement offered to the owners of house property 
to leave every duty of a landlord unperformed, by the 
knowledge that the state in which the houses might be 
when bought by the local authorities would not be con- 


ings o ; sidered in the valuation—has now to some extent been 
formally unjustifiable, but in reality worthy of much sym- | 


It is not wonderful that the more responsible | 


remedied. But when every allowance has been made for 
the improvement thus effected, there will remain a very 
large area to which the machinery provided by the Act 
does not in the least apply. The object Mr. Cross had in 
view was the provision of decent habitations in districts 
in which no amendment is possible, except upon a large 
scale. Before the Act can be put into operation it must 
be shown that the houses with which it proposes to deal 
can be dealt with in no other way. It is not an Act simply 
for providing better houses for the poor. It is essentially 
an Act for providing better houses for the poor in so far as 
such houses cannot be provided by existing machinery. 
Every second house in London might be unwholesome 
and pestilential in the highest degree, and yet, if it 
were any way possible to put it into decent order 
without the Act being resorted to, the local authorities 
would have no right to invoke the special powers vested 
in it by the statute. The unwholesomeness contemplated 
by the Act is an unwholesomeness of districts, not of 
houses, nor even of streets. Before the law can be put in 
force and a site cleared, it must be shown that unless the 
site is wholly cleared the evils complained of must con- 
tinue to exist. Any one who thinks for a moment what 
these evils commonly are will see how seldom this condi- 
tion can be satisfied. It is true that the number of un- 
wholesome districts is large, but it is not large relatively. 
There are a great many more unwholesome areas than 
there ought to be; but they are few when compared with the 
number of unwholesome houses outside. Want of drainage, 
want of ventilation, and the dirt that naturally attends 
decay and overcrowding would make a house unfit for 
human habitation though it stood in the middle of Hyde 
Park. Why should Mr. Cross be content to wage war 
against these evils in the mass when the isolated examples 
of them are so far more numerous ? 

The principle on which houses of this sort should be 
dealt with is extremely simple. The law does not allow 
the owner of unwholesome meat or unwholesome bread to 
sell it to the public. Probably, if these articles were offered 
at a cheaper rate than wholesome articles of the same kind, 
they would command a ready sale. Why, then, does the 
law interfere with freedom of contract in such matters as 
putrid meat or bread in which alum is a large ingredient ? 
It is not from any regard to the maxim “ Caveat 
emptor,” for the offending meat would be se:zed just as 
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certainly if the vendor were at the moment explaining 
to the purchaser that it was cheap because it was bad. 
The reason why the law interposes to prevent the bargain 
from being struck is simply that the health of the com- 
munity will suffer by the sale of unwholesome food, and 
it does not allow any abstract regard for freedom of con- 
tract to stand in the way of an obvious public benefit. 
The mischief done by the letting of unwholesome houses 
is not a whit less in degree, and far greater in extent, than 
the mischief done by the sale of unwholesome food. Why 
should the needy or grasping landlord be allowed to do 
what he likes, while a strict watch is kept over the not 
more needy or grasping seller of food? ‘The two cases 
are parallel as regards the evil done; why are they so dif- 
ferent as regards the check imposed? It is not easy 
to answer the question, but there is no difficulty in 
showing how the need for asking it may be made to 
cease. If Parliament would prescribe, or authorize the 
Local Government Board to prescribe, a certain mini- 
mum of requirements in the way of drainage, water 
supply, ventilation, and the like, without which no 
house shall be held to be fit for human habitation, the work 
would be done. The principle is already abundantly re- 
cognized in the laws relating to nuisances and their abate- 
ment. All that is needful for its complete application is 
the creation of a new and comprehensive machinery for 
putting the law in action. There would be no difficulty in 
enacting that all houses of a certain class should be exam- 
ined by the local sanitary authorities, and the landlord in- 
formed of what would be required of him in the way of 
repair and improvement. If within a certain time these re- 
quirements had not been complied with, the houses might 
be put up to auction, subject to these requirements ; and, if 
no purchaser were found, either the local authorities might 
be empowered to execute the repairs and recoup them- 
selves out of the rents, or, if the estimated cost of the 
repairs were so large that the rents would not enable 
them to do this, they might clear the houses away. Of 
course the standard of wholesomeness prescribed, whether 
by Parliament or by the Local Government Board, would 
be a very modest one. Nothing would be demanded of 
owners of houses which was not essential to bare whole- 
someness. The law wonld, in fact, forbid the sale of 
adulterated houses just as it already forbids the sale of 
adulterated tea or sugar. 

It can hardly be necessary to preach the importance 
of such astatute. In every part of the country alike, in 
towns, in villages, the first and most elementary laws of 
sanitary science are systematically violated. 1n theory 
the law forbids nuisances; in practice it permits them. 
In theory it allows houses which are unfit for habitation 
to be closed by the local authorities; in practice it leaves 
the great majority of them to remain standing as long as 
the stones will hold together. This is a contradiction which 
it is quite within the power of any Government to re- 
move if they feel inclined. The case for legislation is so 
clear that it seems almost impossible that any serious re- 
sistance should be offered to it. All that is wanted isa 
little boldness in the Government to whose lot it falls to in- 
troduce the Bill. 


THE YEAR. 


bap proceedings of Parliament during its sixth Session con- 
tributed little to the history of the year. The public attention 


has been again mainly directed to external affairs; and, by a grow- 


ing and mischievous innovation, foreign and Indian politics have 
been discussed at party meetings more elaborately, and, as might 
be expected, more 
velyan’s annual motion for the extension of household suffrage to 


counties was interesting only as it proved that the regular Govern- | 


ment majority of sixty or sixty-five had been neither increased 
nor diminished since the beginning of the present Parliament. 
With the exception of Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goschen, and one or two 
other members, the Liberal party has, since Lord Hartington’s 


conversion, steadily supported Mr. Trevelyan; and the Govern- | 
ment has not, in spite of Lord Beaconstield’s supposed inclination, | 


ventured to tamper with the rural franchise on which its chief 
strength depends. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, whose scheme for abolish- 
ing the use of fermented liquors is rapidly becoming a political 
issue, adroitly at's gma an opening for proselytes by giving the 
Permissive Bill the new name of “ Jocal option.” The net, though 
it was spread in the sight of all the world, caught Mr. Forster; 
but Lord Hartington declined to be entangled in its meshes. A 
major:ty of nearly ninety rejected the interference of ascetics and 
drunkards with the liberty of their neigbbours; but at a later 
period Sir Wilfrid Lawson secured a still more illustrious captive 


ionately, than in either House. Mr. Tre- 


than Mr. Forster. Among other principles and institutions of 
greater importance, Mr. Gladstone has lately offered to sacri- 
fice the right of consuming beer and spirits to the supposed 
wishes of the multitude. It is not known whether he has con- 
trived, like Mr. Forster, to persuade himself that Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson in his new formula fails to express his consistent de- 
mand, Various motions for the extension of the Parliamentary 
and municipal franchise in Ireland excited little interest, yet it 
seems scarcely worth while to limit the numbers of constituencies 
which are scarcely liable to deterioration. The usual propesals for 
transferring the property of Irish landlords to the occupiers were 
necessarily rejected. None of the schemes were more unreasonable 
than the Land Bill of Mr. Butt, some of whcse successors have 
since attempted to accomplish their object without the intervention 
of Parliament. Mr. Butt was seldom able to attend the House, 
and early in the Session he died. In Parliament, as at the Bar, he 
was an eloquent and skilful advocate, whose adherence to his party 
implied no fanatical impracticability. lis more violent followers, 
with a not unnatural distrust, had for some time intrigued against 
his supremacy, and he found himself unable to repress the practice 
of obstruction, in which he took no part. The House of Commons 
regretted the loss of a sectional leader who had few of the instincts 
of ademagogue. The moderate members of the Home Rule party 
procured the election in his place of Mr. Shaw, who has since been 
rudely reminded that his post is that, not of a leader, but of a ses- 
sional chairman. 

The list of Ministerial measures was short, and a County Go- 
vernment Bill still less satisfactory than the abortive measure of 
1878 disappeared in the midst of general indifference. Late in the 
Session Sir Stafford Northcote passed a Bill which enables Joiut- 
Stock Banks to become Limited Companies under certain conditions. 
More than one of the great London Banks are taking steps to use the 
facilities offered by the Bill; and probably their example may be 
followed. The Attorney-General was, in the face of opposition 
offered by some of the lawyers in the House, compelled to postpone 
the enactment of the Criminal Code; and the Secretary for War 
found the task of passing the Army Regulation Bill unexpectedly 
difficult. The most ambitious of all the Government ills was 
proposed on short notice, late in the Session ; and, to the general 
surprise, it was passed into an Act. The more animated debates 
of the Session were preceded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
financial statement, and by the criticisms to which it was sub- 
jected. The revenue had fatien short of the estimates by the 
insignificant amount of 114,000/.; but the excess of expenditure 
was no less than 4,388,o00/., represented by a corresponding in- 
crease of the floating debt. For the following year Sir Stafford 
Northcote anticipated no extraordinary expenditure, and he 
assumed that the revenue would be stationary, except that the 
last year’s addition to the Income-tax would now for the first time 

roduce its full effect. No new taxes were proposed, except a small 
increase of the tobacco duty, which has thus far not been pro- 
ductive. Myr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen attacked the Budget on 
the ground that it included no provision for the inevitable 
demands about to arise from the wars in South Africa and 
Afghanistan. The alleged financial miscarriage of Sir Stafford 
Northcote has since attained gigantic proportions in Mr, Glad- 
stone’s imagination; and it has been denounced in strong lan- 
guage by other zealous partisans. Calmer critics may doubt 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in the wrong; 
or at least they will admit that he has an intelligible and 
plausible defence. Mr. Gladstone has always refused to under- 
stand that expenditure belongs to the province, not of finance, 
but of politics. The Government may be justly blamed if it has 
— too much money; the mode of meeting the outlay tests the 
ability of a financier The Chancellor of the Exchequer had to 
choose between postponing payment and imposing fresh taxes. In 
a time of unprecedented depression of trade he probably judged 
rightly in refusing to impose new burdens. One reason of Mr. 
Gladstone’s indignation is the knowledge that heavy taxation 
would have made the policy of the Government unpopular. 

The Army Regulation Bill, which supersedes the old Mutin 
Acts, was founded on the able Report of a Committee of whic 
Sir W. Harcourt was chairman. The opponents of corporal pun- 
ishment had the opportunity of proposing the abolition of the 
system, and the Irish obstructives took advantage of the occasion 
to resume their characteristic operations, in alliance with a few 
English members. The feeling excited by the debates became so 
violent that Mr. Chamberlain designated Lord Hurtington as “ the 
late leader of the Liberal party”; and, though the majority of the 
Opposition at the time resented the attack, Lord Hartington finally 
_ yielded to the extreme section. The Government, after making 
~ concessions, had the courage to incur the risk of unpopularity, 
| which the Liberal leaders, notwithstanding their avowed convictions, 

were unwilling to share. A power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment on active service is retained in the Act; but its opponents 
boast, perhaps not without reason, that the practice is virtually 
| condemned. In the latter of the Session The O’'Conor Don 
| introduced a Bill for the establishment and endowment of a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland. In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
_ Lowe and some other Liberal members spoke in favour of a 
measure which would allow Roman Catholic students to obtain 
the only academic training which they would be permitted by 
their clerical advisers to accept. A speech by Mr. Leatham proved 
' that the Nonconformists were no longer unanimous in their 
, bigoted opposition to the endowment of religious institutions. To 


| the general surprise, the Ministerial leader announced in the 
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course of the debate that the Lord Chancellor would in two | 
or three days introduce in the House of Lords an alternative 
measure, Lord Cairns accordingly brought in a Bill for the es- | 
tablishment of a new University, in the place of the Queen's 
University, which was to be abolished. As the Bill contained no 
other important provision, astouished Conservative peers inquired 
whether it contained all the scheme projected by the Government. | 
Lord Cairns gravely replied that the intentions of the Govern- | 
meut in matters of legislation were necessarily contained in the | 
Bills which they introduced. It remained for the House of | 
Commons to insert clauses, on the model of the Schools Act, 
for payment by results; and also to apply to the purpose a 
portion of the funds of the disestablished lrish Church. Mal- 
contents complained that the promises of 1869 had been vio- 
lated; but Parliament and the nation are incapable of breal- 
ing faith with themselves. Irish members who were not 
satisfied with the concessions made by Government at first 
threatened to oppose the Bill; but it was understood that the | 
Roman Catholic prelates overruled the objections of lay poli- 
ticians, having taken warning by the results of their unwise re- 
jection of the successive offers of Lord Mayo and Mr. Gladstone. | 

hey have some ground for hoping that by further legislation their | 
colleges will be practically endowed. The Church Fund, notwith- | 
standing Mr. Gladstone's former pledges, would be well employed. 
in promoting liberal education, and in possibly allaying religious 
rancour. The debates on foreign, on colonial, and on Indian affairs 
were throughout the Session of secondary interest, except that Sir | 
C. Dilke raised his Parliamentary position by an elaborate and 
powerful speech on the Zulu war and on South African policy. 
Am eloquent and uncompromising attack by the Duke of Argyll on - 
the Indian policy of the Government might have been more effective 
if its substance had not been anticipated in two bully volumes of in- 
vective, which had itself been weakened by the Duke’s consistent 
disapproval of everything which had been done in Eastern Europe 
and in India. 

The Zulu war was an unwelcome surprise to the Government 
and to the country, though a superfluous quarrel might have been 
condoned but for a painful disaster. The Zulus, who in the early 
part of the century had been organized at the same time as an army 
and asa nation, had contirmed, by acquiring the rudiments of disci- 
pline, the extraordinary courage which they must originally have 

essessed, aud which they have lately displayed. Their King 
tewayo had long maintained friendly relations with the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal; but he had often expressed a 
desire to “wash his s »” or acquire military glory by an 
attack on the Dutch settlers of the Transvaal. A boun 
dispute with the Boers which had been referred to English 
arbitration was ding when, under Lord Carnarvon’s ad- 
ministration, the Transvaal was annexed by the English Govern- 
ment. In the course of last year an award was made in favour 
of the Zulus; but Sir Bartle Frere, High Commissioner of the 
South African provinces, informed Cetewayo that recognition of 
his sovereignty would not in all cases involve a retransfer of 
private property in the disputed land. A distinction too fine for 
the native intellect was naturally attributed to the interest which | 
the arbitrating Power had acquired in the subject-matter of the | 
award. Oetewayo began to show an unfriendly disposition, and 
two or three trifling irregularities on the border were considered 
by Sir Bartle Frere as grave offences. His real motive for the | 
war which he commenced was never concealed. He was convinced 
that the powerful Zulu army would be employed against the | 
neighbouring colonies if the blow was not anticipated. At the 
moment he disposed of a larger force of regular troops than the 
ordinary garrison of South Africa; and he hoped, as soon as war 
was declared, to obtain additional reinforcements. Accordingly he | 
despatched, about the beginning of the year, an ultimatum to the 
Zulu King, in which he demanded, not only satisfaction for the 
alleged frontier outrages, but the disbandment of the army 
and the abolition of the institutions on which its efficiency 
depended. An English Resident was to be received in Zululand, 
and in general absolute subjection was imposed as the alternative 
of war. On the refusal or neglect of Cetewayo to surrender his 
ower and independence, the commander of the forces, Lord 
Shelmsford, who had lately terminated a petty war with the 
western Catives, was directed to reduce the refractory Zulu to 
obedience. After due preparation, Lord Chelmsford distributed 
bis small force into three columns; and, while Colonel Pearson, | 
with the left, occupied a post called Ekowe, the central column, 
under Lord Chelmsford in person, advanced, leaving behind it a 
camp which was destined to acquire a melancholy notoriety by the 
name of Isandula. While Lord Chelmsford moved forward, a large | 
force of Zulus appeared in the neighbourhood of the camp, and | 
the officer in command seems imprudently to have left the camp 
to meet them. Notwithstanding the steady fire of the garrison, 
the Zulus, armed with spears and javelins, forced the defences in 
overwhelming numbers, and only a few fugitives escaped out of 
nearly a thousand regular infantry. The further advance of the 
victorious enemy was stayed by the extraordinarily gallant de- 
fence of Rorke’s Drift, a small post which was successfully held — 
by two subaltern officers, Lieutenant Chard and Lieutenant 
Browhead, with a handful of men. The diminution of strength 
and the loss at Isandula of large stores compelled Lord Chelms- 
ford to suspend for some time his advance into the enemy’s 
country. Aiter some weeks, having repelled, with heavy loss 
to the Zulus, a desperate attack on his camp, Lord Chelme- | 
ford succeeded in relieving Colonel Pearson, who had held Ekowe 


against great superiority of force. It was not till the beginning of 
July that Lord Chelmsford, who had already been superseded by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, ended the war by the decisive victory of 
Ulundi. The Zulu army, which had throughout fought with 
admirable gallantry, abandoned the struggle when it became 
evidently hopeless. Cetewayo, having fled to the interior with a 
few attendants, was pursued, overtaken, and sent as a State pri- 
soner to Cape Town. Sir Garnet Wolseley divided the Zulu 
country into several districts, with a petty chieftain at the head of 
each community, The political affairs of the country were to be 
controlled by an English Resident ; but, to the great dissatisfac- 
tion of the colonists, the natives were guaranteed against the 
immigration of European settlers. If the experiment succeeds, 
Sir Bartle Frere’s policy will have been politically, if not morally, 
justified. One tragical incident of the war excited universal 
regret. Prince Louis Napoleon, desiring, in aecordance with a ques- 
tionable tradition, to acquire experience and reputation as a soldier, 
had obtained an unwilling permission from the English Govern- 
ment to join Lord Chelmsford’s staff. Young, fearless, and eager 
for distinction, he would have been disappointed of his object if 
he had been too carefully kept beyond reach of danger; but it is 
to be regretted that he was allowed to join a small reconnoitring 
party in a district not yet cleared of the enemy. In the wbsence of 

roper precautions, the detachment was surprised by a body of 

ulus, and the Prince was prevented by the restiveness of his 
horse from sharing the flight of his companions. The recovery 
of the body afforded the Empress the melancholy consolation of 
celebrating at Chislehurst the obsequies of her son, whose birth 
four-and-twenty years before had seemed to confirm the stability 
of the Empire. 

An unprofitable controversy on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment for the Zulu war has not yet ended. Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach in a published despatch rebuked Sir Bartle Frere for his 
sudden commencement of the war without the sanction of superior 
authority. Sir C. Dilke and other hostile politicians remarked 
that Sir Bartle Frere’s conduct might have been anticipated from 
his earlier communications, and they also contended that, by not 
recalling the High Commissioner, the Colonial Secretary had 
become responsible for his policy. After the lapse of some months, 
the Government ame | recognized the justice of the demand by 
appointing Sir Garnet Wolseley to the civil and military command 
of the Eastern provinces and of the theatre of war. Sir Bartle 
Frere retained the rank of High Commissioner or Governor in 
the Cape Colony and in Griqualand West. An accidental difliculty 
in landing prevented Sir Garnet Wolseley from superseding Lord 
Chelmsford until the war was practically ended by the victory of 
Ulundi. He has since happily accomplished the reduction of the 
stronghold of the Basuto chief Secocoeni, though he has still 
on his hands the more complicated task of reconciling the Dutch 
inhabitants of the Transvaal to English rule. The discontent 
which followed the annexation had been more openly expressed 
during the uncertain struggle with Cetewayo. It is believed that 
the Boers encouraged the Zulus to resistance, and that they have 
also intrigued with their ancient enemy Secocoeni. Sir Bartle 
Frere’s last act as High Commissioner of the whole of South 
Africa was to visit Pretoria, where his conciliatory language 
and personal authority seemed to exercise some influence over 
the malcontents. By undertaking to forward to the Government 
a memorial for the restoration of independence, he perhaps caused 
some misapprehension. The leaders of the Boers profess to have 
believed that Sir Bartle Frere favoured their demands, and they 
expressed corresponding disappointment when Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
in pursuance of his instructions, formally announced that the 
annexation was irrevocable. If the decision is wise, it cannot be 
too soon proclaimed; but some of those who think that Lord 
Carnarvon committed a mistake hesitate to admit that retractation 
is impossible. 

A war in Asia, which involves larger political issues, has lasted 
with little intermission throughout the year. In the middle of 
January General Stewart occupied Candahar, which has since, 
with an interval of a few days, remained in British possession. 
Other columns took possession of the Khyber and Kourum Passes, 
in preparation for an advance on Cabul in the spring. Yakoob 
Khan, who, on the death of Shere Ali in March, had been gener- 
ally recognized as his successor, unexpectedly proposed at the 
beginning of May to visit the English camp at Gundamuk, for 
the purpose of negotiating peace. Major (afterwards Sir Louis) 
Cavagnari, who was deputed by the Viceroy to meet the Ameer, 
demanded the cession of the frontier line which had already been 
occupied, and the acceptance of English control over the foreign 
policy of Afghanistan. On behalf of the Viceroy he undertook to 
guarantee the independence of the Ameer in internal affairs, to 
protect him against invasion, and to pay him a considerable 
subsidy. An English Resident was to be maintained in one of 
the provincial capitals. The Viceroy expressly abstained from 
insisting on the reception of an Envoy at Cabul. Yakoob Khan 
himself proposed that the Envoy should reside at Cabul, on the 
alleged ground that he would be better able to protect him in his 
own immediate neighbourhood. The Viceroy’s representative 
at Gundamuk, Sir Louis Cavagnari, accompanied the Ameer as 
Envoy on his return, He was at first received with courtesy by 
the chiefs and nobles; but after a time the demeanour of the 

ple became less friendly; and it is said that he received warn- 
ings of impending treachery. The causes and circumstances of the 
catastrophe which ensued are not fully known. In the first days 
of August large bodies of soldiers, including, it is believed, some 
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regiments which had lately arrived from Herat, came to the palace 
with mutinous demands of pay. Failing to obtain their real or 
rofessed object, they proceeded to the house occupied by the 
fission, and attacked it, probably in execution of a previous de- 
sign. Cavagnari and his staff, after defending themselves with 
admirable gallantry, were killed in a sally from their quarters, 
which were already on fire. It is not known whether the Ameer 
‘was privy to a conspiracy which he has since earnestly disavowed. 
It is certain that he made no serious effort to save the Envoy and 
his companions. On the same day a mutiny at Herat resulted in 
the death of some superior officers ; but Ayub Khan, one of Shere 
Ali’s sons, remained for the time in possession of the city. A 
second mutiny, of which the particulars are not yet known, has 
resulted in the imprisonment of Ayub, and in the assumption of 
the government by a military adventurer. As soon as the news of 
the Cabul disaster was brought to India, the retreat of the army 
through the Passes was at once stopped, and General Roberts was 
directed to secure the Shuturgardan ridge, which commanded the 
most accessible road to Cabul. While he was still waiting 
to complete his means of transport, and for the purpose of 
leaving the enemy in uncertainty as to his intentions, Yakoob 
Khan, who had previously given assurances of his friendly dis- 
position, arrived in Roberts's camp. If he hoped to delay the 
advance of the English army, his calculations were disappointed. 
It would have been highly imprudent to allow him to pass freely 
between the hostile forces, and, probably against his will, he ac- 
companied the avenging troops to Cabul. A large force, occupying 
the heights of Charasiab, feebly defended the approach to the city ; 
and General Roberts, who had throughout the short campaign 
displayed commendable skill and promptitude, took possession of 
Cabul one month after the murder of Cavagnari. The Ameer, 
who had not unnaturally declined to assist at Roberts's formal 
entry, soon afterwards announced his abdication. He was treated 
with increasing rigour asa prisoner of State, and at last he was 
sent under escort to India, either to prevent a rescue or to relieve 
the garrison of Cabul from the duty of guarding an important 
prisoner. A few days after the occupation of Cabul several ex- 
losions occurred in the great fortress and palace of the Bala 
imien , involving the loss of some valuable lives. General Roberts 
thought it prudent to attribute the explosions to accident, 
und due precautions were taken against a recurrence of the danger. 
For two months after the entry of Sir F. Roberts into Cabul, no 
apprehension was entertained of any organized resistance to the 
occupation. Isolated risings in different quarters were with more 
or less difficulty suppressed. No attempt was made to rescue 
Yakoob Khan on his journey to Peshawur; and the Commander- 
in-Chief visited some of his qutlying posts with an ordinary 
escort. No serious alarm was felt when it was known in the 
beginning of December that a force from Kohistan was advancing 
southward for the purpose of effecting a junction in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cabul with another body from Ghuzni. A combined 
movement to prevent the junction failed in consequence of the 
premature arrival at the point of meeting of the cavalry and horse 
artillery. Some guns which were lost were afterwards recovered; 
but no impression could be made on the masses of the enemy, who 
occupied in great force the hills south of the Bala Hissar. On the 
13th and 14th the heights were captured by repeated assaults ; but 
on the 15th Sir F, Roberts, finding himself opposed to overwhelm- 
ing numbers, resolved on abandoning the heights, the Bala Hissar, 
and Cabul itself, and retiring into his cantonments at Shirpur, about 
two miles north of the city. General Gough has been delayed by 
want of transport in his advance from Jellalabad ; but Sir F. Roberts 
expresses a confident belief that he can hold his position until he 
is enabled, by the arrival of reinforcements, to resume the offensive. 
In a distant part of India a war which would have been at the 
moment inconvenient has been avoided or postponed by the judi- 
cious withdrawal of the English Mission from Mandalay. Theebaw, 
a young king who has lately ascended the throne, has distinguished 
himself by more than Oriental ferocity and profligacy, and with the 
insolence of a crazy despot he has slighted and threatened the 
English Resident. As the Burmese King has no powerful ally in 
the background, his challenge could safely be adjourned to a more 
convenient season. After the Mission had retired without molesta- 
tion, the King thought it prudent to send an envoy to Calcutta 
with amicable professions, The Burmese representative was not 
allowed to proceed further than Rangoon ; and it is well that an 
oppariaat has occurred of showing disapproval and resentment. 
e progress of Russian conquest in Central Asia has been 
for the moment interrupted. The Russians have found it neces- 
sary or expedient, after long resistance, to restore to China the pro- 
yince of Kuldja, which after the defeat of the Mahometan rulers 
was occupied by Russia under a promise to surrender the territory 
as soon as the Chinese Government was in a position to defend 
it. To avoid a troublesome and expensive contest, the Chinese 
demand was conceded on proof of the performance of the 
condition, Further West a considerable expedition was pre- 


-pared by General Lazareff, who died in the course of the 


campaign, against the fortress of the Tekke Turcomans at Merv. 
Lazaretf’s successor, General Lomakine, advanced with con- 
siderable difficulty to a camp which the Turcomans had forti- 
fied at Dengil Tepe. After obtaining advantages in several 
combats, he failed to take the camp, and in consequence of heavy 
losses of men, baggage, and animals, he was compelled to effect a 
difficult retreat. The force has since suffered heavily from sick- 
ness, and it was found necessary to abandon the enterprise for the 
year, though there is no doubt that it will be renewed. It is to be 


int of honour with the 
Russian generals to occupy Merv, which always been regarded 
' as a stage on the road to Herat. 
| The troubles and anxieties of Eastern Europe bear the same re- 
lation to the agitation of the previous year as a swell in the sea to 
| the storm which it follows. The provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
have for the most part been executed. In compliance with a 
‘liberal interpretation, whieh was judiciously accepted by Lord 
' Salisbury, of the limits fixed by the treaty, the Russians withdrew 
their troops from the cccupied provinces by the end of summer. 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a German cadet, who is a nephew 
of the Empress of Russia, was elected Prince of Bulgaria. 
Alexander Vogorides, called by the Turks Aleko Pasha, was ac- 
septed by the Sultan as Governor-General of East Roumelia. 
Only two matters remain unsettled—the cession to Montenegro of 
a district inhabited by hostile Albanians, and the delimitation of 
the Greek and Turkish frontier. The Austrians were at last 
allowed to occupy Novi Bazar without opposition, and it is 
hoped that in defending their newly acquired provinces they 
will form a barrier against Russian aggression. Their new 
— has already produced a result which was probably 
oreseen by Prince Bismarck. Although the Emperor of Russia 
assented to the annexation six years ago, before a quarrel 
with Turkey had been arranged, it seems that Russian states- 
men resent the increased power of Austria. Early in the 
autumn Prince Gortchakoff addressed, through a newspaper Corre- 
spondent, an invitation to France to form an alliance with 
Russia against Austria and Germany. The overture is not known 
to have been favourably entertained, but it was immediately met 
by a counterstroke. Count Andrassy had already resigned office, 
though his successor was not formally appointed, when Prince 
Bismarck made an ostentatious visit to Vienna, and, as he allowed 
it to be understood, concluded a formal or informal convention 
with the Austrian Government for a defensive alliance. The 
Emperor William sacrificed his personal feeling to the public 
interest by assenting to the policy of his Minister. For some 
time afterwards the Russian newspapers were instructed to excite 
national feeling against Germany; but after a time they were 
directed once more to confine themselves to abuse of England. 
Lord Salisbury expressed an approval of the new combination 
which might be more generally shared if the terms of the agree- 
ment were known. It is believed that one of Prince Bismarck’s 
objects is to form a Customs Union with Austria for the enforce- 
ment of a protective system which he has imposed with little 
resistance on the German Empire. It is not yet known whether 
Count Schouvaloff, who visited Prince Bismarck after his retirement 
from his English Embassy, has succeeded in renewing the league 
of the three Emperors. Prince Bismarck’s supremacy in domestic 
politics is wholly independent of his measures and of party rela- 
tions. He has openly broken with the National Liberals, now 
greatly reduced in number; he is supported by the Conservatives ; 
and he has won over to his side his clerical enemies by promising 
them a relaxation of Falk’s ecclesiastical laws. His object in 
enacting a protective tariff js probably rather to increase the in- 
direct revenue than to foster native industries. 

The Jeroyorte of Turkey have not become more hopeful. After 
many Ministerial changes Khaireddin, who had formerly served 
the Bey of Tunis, and the Greek Caratheodori showed a sincere 
desire to reform the administration; but the first condition of 
improvement was the transfer to the responsible Ministers of the 
arbitrary power which is personally exercised by the Sultan at the 
instigation of courtiers pes favourites. The jealousy which had been 
provoked by Khaireddin’s efforts to acquire an independent posi- 
tion resulted during the summer in the dismissal of the Ministry, 
and in the appointment of Said Pasha, who had for some fime 

ssessed the confidence of the Sultan, and of Mahmoud Nedim,. 

ormerly the ally and instrument of General jqratiek, as prin- 
cipal members of a new Cabinet. The Ministerial change derived 
additional significance from the circumstance that it was effected 
during the absence of Sir H. Layard on a visit to some of the 
Asiatic provinces. Except in Syria, which is governed by Midhat 
Pasha, the Ambassador had found anarchy and misgovernment 
universally prevalent, and Consular reports from Armenia and the 
borders of Kurdistan were filled with accounts of corruption and 
violence. The English Government tedly intimated its distrust 
of the new Ministry, and its profound dissatisfaction with the neglect 
of the Porte to perform its engagements under the Convention of last 
ear. An intimation that the Mediterranean fleet would proceed to 
ika produced profuse renewals of promises of reform, and the ap- 
pointment, at Sir H. Layard’s instance, of Baker Pasha to inspect the 
administration of Asia Minor. It is said that the Russian Govern- 
to overtures for an alliance, 
to the Sultan real or apparent compliance with the 
demands; but there Prittle hope im 
ment. During the administration of Khaireddin, the Sultan 
was enabled ostensibly to exercise an obsolete prerogative by 
dethroning the Khedive of Egypt and appointing his son 
Tewfik to reign in his stead. In the previous year the pretensions 
of the French Government to divide with England the control of 
Egyptian policy had been recognized by the appointment of M. de 
Bligniéres as the colleague of Mr. Rivers Wilson in the adminis- 
tration of Nubar Pasha, Ismail was naturally impatient of foreign 
interference, especially as the professed object of the French 
Government was to protect the interests of the foreign bond- 
holders rather than to promote the welfare of EI yet. Ib 
the month of February a riot at Cairo, provoked by the 


| regretted that it should have become a 
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officers of some disbanded regiments, and instigated by the 
Khedive, compelled the retirement of Nubar Pasha, who soon 
afterwards went abroad. In answer to remonstrances from the 
English and French Governments, the Khedive promised that the 
foreign members of the Cabinet should have a veto on all Minis- 
terial measures; but after a few weeks he dismissed them both, 
and formed a native Ministry. The imprudence of defying the 
two great Powers was immediately demonstrated. The Sultan 
gladly complied with a demand which asswned his unquatitied 
sovereignty over Egypt; and a ruler who had combined great 
activity and clear intelligence with reckless extravagance, resulting 
in the oppression of his subjects, was summarily deposed. Any 
judgmentof the capacity or disposition of his successor would be 
premature. Tewtik has not readmitted foreign Ministers into his 
Cabinet; but Mr. Baring and M.de Bligniéres have been ap- 
pointed joint controllers of the finances, with powers which appear 
not to be clearly defined. An unusually productive harvest had 
produced in Egypt a burst of prosperity which will probably tend 
to promote political satisfaction. 

f the troubles of an unfriendly neighbour could offer the Turks 
any satisfaction, they might regard with scarcely envious com- 
placency the internal condition of Russia. During the preseat 
year the Nihilists have by their audacity created throughout the 
Empire well-founded alarm. Publications issuing from a secret press 
not only diffuse subversive doctrines, but avow complicity with 
political assassinations, and threaten obnoxious functionaries with 
similar vengeance. The chief of the police was attacked and 
dangerously wounded in broad day in the streets of St. Petersburg 
by an assassin who escaped. Another criminal, who fired at the 

mperor himself, happily missed his aim, and was arrested and 
executed. Several attempts of the same kind were made in 
different parts of the Empire, and it is not surprising that the 
Government took strong measures in the hope of crushing the 
revolutionary faction. St, Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, and other 


principal towns were made the headquarters of general officers of | 


the highest rank, with power to administer martial law. Some of 
the military autocrats adopted strange measures for the prevention 
of crime, as when every householder in St. Petersburg was re- 
quired to employ a porter under the supervision of the police ; but 
almost any degree of rigour would be justifiable if only it proved 
to be effective. The uneasiness had partially subsided when, at 
the beginning of December, a nefarious attempt was made in the 
suburbs of Moscow to blow up the train in which the Emperor 
was returning from Livadia. ‘The construction of a tunnel partly 
lined with brick from a neighbouring house to the railway indi- 
cated both a deliberate purpose and a command of resources which 


seemed to prove that the conspiracy was formidable. The assassins |, 


escaped for the time with impunity; and a few days afterwards a 
revolutionary proclamation avowed the crime, and contemptuously 
promised the Emperor immunity from further attacks on condition 
that he would transfer his power to an Assembly to be elected by 
universal suflrage. Even if Russia contained materials for constitu- 
tional government, there is no reason to suppose that any practicable 
change would satisfy the enemies ef civilized society, Russian 
Nibiiism exceeds in extravagance the wildest schemes of 
French Communists or German Socialists. It may be doubted 
whether any concession would induce the leaders to discontinue 
their favourite practice of assassination. The Emperor Alexander 
could only forfeit the sympathy which is universally felt for his 
difficulties and dangers by yielding to the advice of unscrupulous 
counsellors who urge him to seek in foreign aggression a diver- 
sion of domestic discontent. 

In France the Republic has since the beginning of the year been 
for the tirst time exclusively administered by its zealcus partisans. 
Any danger which may hereafter affect its permanence will 
originate within, The winter elections gave the Republicans, as 


they expected, a majority in the Senate. The Assembly was con- | 


sequently at liberty to pursue its own policy without tear of dis- 
solution. M. Dufaure, a consistent Republican, was Prime 
Minister, and M. de Marcére, Minister of the Interior, held still 
more advanced opinions. Before January was over, in conse- 
quence of aclaim of the Assembly to interfere with military ap- 
intments, Marshal MacMahon resigned the Presidency of the 
public. M. Grévy, President of the Assembly, was at once 
elected as his successor ; and M. Gambetta found in the Presidency 
of the Assembly a position which enabled him to avoid for the 
time Ministerial office and direct responsibility. M. Dufaure, 
finding that he was not heartily supported, immediately afterwards 
retired, and M. Waddington became President of the Council of 
Ministers, retaining his post at the Foreign Oilice. M. Jules 
Ferry became Minister of Public Instruction, and M. Léon Say 
took charge of the fiuances. M. de ére was soon after- 
‘wards compelled to resign in consequence of an obscure squabble 
with some of thé heads of the Police Department. The Cabinet 
of which M. Waddington was the nominal head has, with some 
tial chavges, subsisted down to the present week. Pro- 
dly representing the moderate Republicans, the Govern- 


ment, with increasing frequency, prolonged its existence by | 
concessious to the more advanced sections of the Left. The | 


Ministry and the majority of the Assembly had the good sense 
to reject « motion for the impeachment of the Duke of Broglie 
and his colleagues, and thus far the proposal of a general 
amnesty to the Communists has been successfully resisted. 
Most of them have been allowed to return to France, and one 
of their number, strongly tainted with suspicion of complicity 
in the massacre of the hostages, has been elected to the Municipal 


Council of Paris. The notorious Blanqui, elected as a member for 

Lyons while still under sentence of imprisonment, was refused 

admission to the Assembly, and his disqualification remains, though 
| he has since been released. A Bill introduced by M. Jules Ferry 
| has given rise to much angry controversy. By one of the clauses 
| religious orders not recognized by the State—or, in other words, 
| the Jesuits—are precluded from teaching. The measure, intended 
j to annoy the Catholics, was ostensibly defended on the ground 
' that the doctrines of the Jesuits were inconsistent with morality 
and patriotism; but it was well known that all clerical teachers 
inculeated the same principles, and that parents preferred the 
Jesuits quite as much on account of their accomplishments and 
their skill in teaching as for political or religious reasons, The 
Bill, which still excites strong feelings of irritation, passed the 
Assembly, but it will probably be rejected by the Senate. If 
the Ministers for the time being are defeated, they will uo doubt 
be held responsible by the advanced Left for failure; and M. 
Waddington’s Cabinet, by proposing the measure, incurred 
the disapproval of the moderate party. When the Legis- 
lature met again after the recess, sitting for the first time 
in Paris, the weakness of the Government became painfully 
apparent. Its constant overtures to the extreme Republicans 
were coldly received, while moderate politicians doubted whether 
it was worth the while of their representatives to retain office 
without substantial power. M. Waddington compromised the 
dignity of the Cabinet by accepting a resolution in favour of the 
purification of the magistracy, or, in other words, of the disposal 
of judicial offices on party grounds. One or more of his colleagues 
soon afterwards resigned, and others by their language practically 
disclaimed collective responsibility, Having, according to an 
epigrammatic phrase, been overthrown by two votes of confidence, 
the Cabinet is now in course of reconstruction. M. Waddington 
will probably retain the Foreign Office; but he vacates the 
Presidency of the Council in favour of M. de Freycinet, lately 
Minister of Public Works. M. de Freycinet holds more ad- 
vanced opinions than those of his predecessor, and he is thought 
to possess greater force of character. The dynastic minorities in 
the Assembly have repeatedly committed the error of occasionally 
supporting the violent factions for the obvious purpose of bringing 
the Republic into discredit. The Bonapartists, who had been pro- 
foundly disconcerted by the death of the Prince Imperial, have for 
the most part acknowledged as their chief Prince Napoleon, who 
has consequently assumed toa certain extent the character of a Pre- 
tender. It is not improbable that the increasing predominance of 
the extreme section of Republicans may once more make an open- 
ing for an Emperor, 

The affairs of other foreign countries have excited little interest 
beyond their own borders. General Martinez Campos was re- 
warded for the suppression of the rebellion in Cuba by succeeding 
Canovas del Castillo as Minister; but he has lately been forced to 
resign, and his predecessor is restored to office. The minority of the 
Cortes, including Martinez Campos, and several generals of the army, 
are bitterly hostile to the new Ministry; the Republicans are begin- 
ning once more to show activity ; and it is thought that the dynasty 
has little hold on the affection of the people. In Italy also 
there have been two or three changes of Ministry, the latest 
combination taking the form of a coalition between Cairoli and 
Depretis. The Pope, though he is reputed tu be more Liberal 
than Pius IX., still repeats from time to time the conventional 
protests agaiust the suppression of the temporal power. Te is 
fortunate in the opportunity of negotiating for the modification, 
or less stringent enforcement, of the laws which affect the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Germany. Prince Bismarck, in consequence 
of his breach with the Liberals, requires the Parliamentary sup- 

rt of the clerical party, and it is believed that the resignation of 

r. Falk implies relaxation of the laws which bear his name. 
The Pope has gratified one section of the Roman Catholic Church 
| in England, and those beyond its pale who concern themselves 

with such matters, by making Dr. Newman a cardinal. He has 
for the present not succeeded in restraining the violence of the 
Belgian hierarchy, who are engaged in an open quarrel with the 
Government and the Legislature. It is highly characteristic of 
turbulent ecclesiastics sharply to remind the Pope that he is only 
infallible when he propounds dogmas ev cathedrad. No similar re- 
striction was recognized when Pius LX. was stimulating and ex- 
aggerating clerical pretensions. 

In the United States abundant crops and a rapid revival 
of trade have produced general prosperity. In the State elec- 
tions of the North the Republicans have once more gained 
on the Democrats, while “the solid South,” as it is called 
in the political dialect, still supports the Democratic party. 
The chief importance of the elections consisted in the indi- 
cation which they afforded of the chances of next year’s Presi- 
dential contest. A Republican victory in the State of New York, 
| resulting from a local schism in the Democratic party, had little 
, significance except that it is thought to exclude Mr. Tilden from any 
| chance of nomination. No alternative candidate has yet been pro- 

d, and among Republican candidates tle names of Mr. Conkling, 

r. Blaine, and Mr. Sherman excite little enthusiasm. They will 
probably be all superseded by popular acclamation in favour of 
General Grant, who landed at San Francisco in the wane of the 
autumn. The honours which were paid to the ex-President in 
_ Europe and Asia have gratified the national self-complacency ; and 
/ General Grant has remained abroad long enough to revive the 
memory of his military achievements, and to induce forgetfulness 
| of the obscurer record of hie administrative shortcomings. A 
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tradition dating from the days of Washington, and founded on 
his retirement after his second term of office, had almost ripened 
into a constitutional prohibition of a third election to the Pre- 
sidency. General Grant's chances will perhaps be the better 
because his re-election will be an innovation, while it is not in- 
consisteut with the fundamental law. Ina distant part of the 
American continent three petty States are wasting their resources 
in a war of which the causes and objects are imperfectly known. 
Peru has become the ally of Bolivia, which had a quarrel with 
Chili about the occupation of a slip of territory. The loss of one 
Peruvian ironclad ship and the capture of another have given the 
Chilians the command of the sea. They have profited by the 
advestage by taking the Peruvian forts of Iquique and Pisagua; 
but there is no trustworthy account of the fortunes of the land 
campaign. The mediation of the United States, which may be 
a to be impartial in the dispute, has not yet been accepted. 

he condition of England during the year has not been satis- 
factory. The long and severe winter, followed by a cold spring and 
a rainy summer, produced the worst harvest which has been known 
for many years. The depression of agriculture was further aggra- 
vated by the cheapness and abundance of foreign grain, and by the 
increasing competition of other kinds of American produce, espe- 
cially of fat cattle and cheese. The consequence has been that in 
some districts, and especially on heavy arable lands, many farms 
have been thrown on the hands of the owners, and landlords have 
in almost all cases been compelled to submit to large reductions of 
rent. The Government, on the occasion of a motion by Mr. 
Chaplin, has appointed a strong Commission to inquire into the 
causes of agricultural distress, which are sufliciently obvious. The 
Liberal party has taken the opportunity of raising for political 
purposes a controversy on the tenure of land. It is contended, with 
much exaggeration but not without a foundation of truth, that the 
general prevalence of estates for life throws impediments in the way 
of expenditure of capital on improvements, and that the same 
cause prodaces excessive accumulation in the hands of a few 
owners, Another class of theorists desire to promote the multipli- 
cation of small freehold occupiers, though Mr. Gladstone thus far 
stands alone in his contention that for such a purpose the present 
owners might be justifiably expropriated on payment of compensa- 
tion. The Report of the Agricultural Commission may probably be 
valuable and instructive ; but it will throw little light on the noto- 
rious tendency of cheap competition to impoverish producers. The 
same reasons which explain the transfer of textile industry from 
Norfolk and from Gloucestershire to the Northern counties 
account for the abandonment of arable farms in Warwick- 
shire, which are undersold by Minnesota and Manitoba. The 
Atlantic States already suffer almost equally from the same com- 
petition. The distress of farmers in Ireland, though less severe 
than in England, has been borne in a different spirit. Through- 
out the autumn a number of agitators, of whom Mr. Parnell is 
the leader, have held tumultuous meetings in the Western 
counties to denounce the landlords and to recommend tenants to 
refuse payment of rent. Their unscrupulous counsels have in 
many instances produced the natural results. Combinations have 
keen formed to forbid willing tenants from paying their rent, and 
offenders against the secret code have been threatened or brutally 
maltreated. At almost all the meetings the sympathetic audience 
has proposed the assassination of landlords, and the suggestion has 
not been seriously rebuked by the itinerant orators. Four of the 
agitators have been prosecuted by the Government for sedition ; 
but it is of course uncertain whether verdicts will be found 
against them. In England the universal stagnation which has 
existed for several years has at last partially abated. From April 
to November the Bank rate of 2 per cent. inadequately represented 
the absence of any commercial demand for money. It was not 
till the end of summer that the iron manufacture exhibited 
symptoms of a revival which has since become general. The 
American demand has been unusually brisk, and probably the 
domestic stocks had been tly reduced. From Barrow-in- 
Furness, from Middlesborough, from Sheffield and Birmingham, 
the accounts have been more and more cheerful, and other 
branches of industry have in a less degree shared in the improve- 
ment. The traffic returns of the Northern railways and the 
transactions of the Clearing-house indicate a large increase of 
business, as com with the same season last year. The rate 
of discount in the open market has slowly risen, and, but for the 
disastrous result of the harvest, there would be reasonable hopes 
of reviving prosperity. 

The approach of a general election has stimulated and em- 
bittered the angry controversies of the last three or four years, 
In no previous recess have political speeches been more abundant, 
and they have seldom been equally bitter. The Opposition have 
the advantage both of a:ting on the offensive and of including in 
their ranks a number of popular orators who encounter few equal 
rivals among the Ministers and their supporters; but within the 
last few days Sir Stafford Northeote, Mr. Bourke, and Mr. Stan- 
hope have delivered forcible speeches at Leeds. Lord Beacons- 
field, who in his more pugnacious days might have rendered the 
contest more equal, contented himself with expounding to his 
former constituents at Aylesbury an ingenious theory about the 
division of the profits of land, and with quoting at the Lord 
Mayor's dinner a passage from Cicero about Empire and Liberty. 
The only formidable champion of the Government was Lord 
Salisbury, who was welcomed at Manchester by a vast multitude 
of supporters. A few days afterwards, in the same city, a not less 
imposing multitude applauded denunciations by Lord Hartington 


and Mr. Bright of the whole domestic and foreign policy of the 
Ministry. The attack was continued in Lancashire by Sir W. 
Harcourt, in Yorkshire by Mr. Childers, Mr. Forster, dnd the 
Duke of Argyll, and in almost every part of the kingdom by zealous 
partisans. Among the Opposition speakers, Sir W. Harcourt +vag 
perhaps the most brilliant. Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, and the Duke of 
Argyll competed with oneanotherin the violentexpression of political 
animosity. Eventually all competitors were thrown into the shade 
by Mr. Gladstone’s delivery in Scotland of an encyclopedia of 
Philippics. Every effort was made to render his progress im 
ing, and his success in his immediate object was undoubted. At 
almost every railway station on his journey northward, and 
again on his return, he received and addressed deputations, who 
sometimes 7 homely gifts. On his arrival in Scotland he 
delivered for ten days an uninterrupted series of inflammatory 
orations. The patriotic vanity of Scotchmen must almost have 
been cloyed by his fulsome adulation; for even in his address a3 
Lord Rector to the students of Glasgow, which was in itself but 
poor stuff, he invidiously contrasted their admirable qualities with 
the alleged vices of Oxford and Cambridge. Speaking to successive 
crowds of heated partisans, he might have spared excessive 
flattery in reliance on their eager acceptance of accusations against 
the Government, and of reckless concessions to the wildest demo- 
cratic prejudices. Some of his speeches were devoted to foreign 
and Indian politics, and perhaps for the immediate purpose it was 
not a drawback to their efficiency that he never gave the objects 
of his antipathy credit for a casual recurrence to honesty, to 
justice, or to common sense. One elaborate speech on finance im- 
puted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a violation of all sound 
fiscal principles, because he had met an extraordinary demand 
by additions to the debt and not by taxation. If Sir 
Stafford Northcote had taken the opposite course, his assailant 
would have found it still more easy to expose him to popular 
indignation. Calmer readers at a distance doubted whether Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal triumph conduced to the bene of the 
Liberal party, and they were quite certain that he never allowed 
the public welfare to compete in his estimation with the tempta- 
tion of popular applause. In the course of his speeches Mr. Glad- 
stone declared for the first time his objections to hypothec, and 
his dissatisfaction with the law of landed tenure, and he invented 
for the use of the moment the surprising proposition that it was 
unscriptural for a man to provide by will or settlement for his 
grandchildren. It was a tar ver offence to assert that, if 

asant properties should be thought desirable, Parliament would be 
justified in taking from the owners by compulsory purchase all 
the land in the kingdom. It is not known that any other con- 
siderable politician has advanced so farin the direction of Com- 
munism or Nihilism; but perhaps Mr. Gladstone's sole object 
was to produce a cheer. In one speech he announced that the 
abolition of the Irish Establishment was the result of the Man- 
chester murder and the Clerkenwell explosion. He could not be 
ignorant that at the same time Mr. Parnell was encouraging 
violence and plunder in Ireland, and that he was also proposing, 
like Mr. Gladstone, the forcible expropriation of landlords. Of 
Irish clamour for Home Rule Mr. Gladstone spoke as if it had 
been a demand for extended control of locel business. He 
affected therefore to sympathize with a movement which, 
as he well knew, had nothing to do with railway or 
water schemes, As to the Established Church of Scot- 
land, Mr. Gladstone was willing to follow the majority, 
and it cannot be doubted that he will be equally pliant 
in England. He has returned home with the satisfaction of 
having convinced his allies and late successors that they can 
neither rival him in mob popularity nor outbid him in extravagance 
of concession. He may perhaps have improved his chances of 
success in Midlothian; but, if there are any moderate Liberals in 
England or Scotland, they must have lost any remnant of con- 
fidence in their former leader. 

Few eminent men, and none of the first political rank, have died 
withifi the year. Lord Lawrence had done great services to his 
country, and his manly and simple character commanded 
and esteem. His success in organizing the Punjab, then lately 
conquered, justified Lord Dalhousie’s confidence, and prepared the 
way for his employment of all the resources of his province in 
aiding the siege and capture of Delhi, He had the good sense 
to abandon, in deference to the remonstrances of his sub- 
ordinates, his project of surrendering Peshawur to Dost 
Mahommed; and at the close of the Mutiny he stood by 
universal consent at the head of the noble service to which 
he belonged. His term of office as Viceroy was uneventful, 
though his frontier policy has lately been much discussed. His 
authority was gladly invoked by the opponents of the Indian 

licy of the present Government. The death of Sir Rowland 

ill renewed the recollection of the great benefit which he con- 
ferred on the civilized world by the introduction of low and 
equal rates of postage. It can seldom happen that out- 
side the region of science there is room for a wholly 
original and largely beneficent invention. Mr. Roebuck, who 
can scarcely classed among great public benefactors, 
was universally known, and he always enjoyed a qualified popu- 
larity. A certain amount of eccentricity in politics is not un- 
acceptable, and it is extremely unusual. A considerable Parlia- 
mentary speaker, Mr. Roebuck had never been in office, and he 
was not absolutely attached to any party. He entered Parliament 
after the Reform Bill as an extreme Reformer, and he was never 
conscious of a change in his opinions, though in late years he 
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almost always voted with the Conservatives. The House of Com- 
mons can ill afford to spare any trace of independent thought or 
action. Its own fate now impends, for, at the furthest, it can ouly 
survive another Session. The constitution of the next Parliament 
may perhaps depend as much on external events as on its own 
measures or on the policy of the Government. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN CABUL. 


. ~~ change which so suddenly came over the position of the 
English in Cabul—from that of a garrison holding unquestioned 
ion of a country, after the only army opposed to it had 

n thoroughly beaten in open fight, to that which im- 
mediately followed, of the same garrison abandoning its 
occupation even of the city, and concentrating in the can- 
tonment of Sherpur, with its communications cut off—was so 
unexpected and complete that the new position has not un- 
naturally been regarded as more serious than it really is. For it 
is quite evident that, if the whole country should rise, as it did, 
our brigades could no longer go marching about it as they were 
able to do so long as there was no opposition. But that is no 
reason why, in the absence of opposition or of any organized 
enemy in the field, it would have been expedient to take from the 
first a defensive attitude, and so invite the insurrection which 
eventually declared itself. So long as the country was quiet, 
the line taken by General Roberts, of holding the heights 
above the Bala Hissar, while at the same time pushing on 
his preparations for the occupation of Sherpur as winter quarters, 
appears to have been perfectly judicious. To have shut himself up 
in those cantonments from the first would have been to throw 
away the advantage of his victory, and to give the moral 
ascendency to the insurgents. As to the series of actions which 
have been fought, beginning on the 12th of December, the mode 
adopted of attacking the enemy when they took up their position 
on the heights above the city—namely, by separate columns 
pies on different ilanks—was unquestionably a better plan 
n making a direct attack in front. And it was successful; but 
then the British columns, while attacking the enemy on these 
heights, had their own rear resting on the tlat country which sur- 
rounds these hills. This plain is studded with villages, most of 
them fortified, and now swarming with troops, for every Afghan 
is a soldier. Immediately in rear of Macpherson’s brigade was 
the large village of Indikee, which had been lately amerced in a 
heavy tine of grain and forage, and from which several of the so- 
called rebels had been seized, dragged forth, and hanged in the city. 
Indikee was now a strong hostile position. It was manifestly im- 
possible to hold ground permanently under such conditions, nor was 
there any intention of remaining permanently in camp, although the 
rise of the insurgents hastened the intended concentration within the 
fortified position of Sherpur. The abandonment of the city was no 
doubt forced upon the British general, and was not a voluntary act. 
But there appears to be nothing in the course of events or in the situ- 
ation to justify the sort of panic which has come over a portion of 
the English public, and of which the foolish writing in last week’s 
Spectator expresses the extreme form. To suppose that the same 
Afghans who were driven in open fight from a very strong position 
without severe loss on our part should immediately afterwards be 
likely to assume the offensive and attack us in what, against such 
anenemy,is an impregnable position, merely because we have 
gone into it, is too extravagant to deserve serious reply. The 
Liberal papers, indeed, are making strong capital out of the sup- 
posed increase of fighting quality exhibited by the Afghans. The 
tacts as reported are, however, entirely opposed to such an hypo- 
thesis. The losses during the week’s fighting were not heavy, 
although the proportion of officers killed and wounded is large com- 
pared with the casualties among the rank and file ; and the death of 
that fine soldier, the gallantcommander of the 5th Goorkhas, Major 
Cook, isareal calamity. TheotkLancers indeed sutfered very severely 
in the first day’s fighting, when Massy, in moving out of Cabul to 
join Macpherson on the western road, fell into a trap. But when 
cavalry attack infantry in broken ground, and the infantry will 
not give way,the cavalry must suffer,and the officers, wholead, will 
come in for alarge share of the casualties. At close quarters of that 
sort, if any firing goes on, mounted men are a conspicuous mark. 
And the thing is probably all done ima minute. Cavalry, as a rule, 
go through campaigns suffering much less than the infantry ; but, 
when they do get hit, they are often hit hard. In one of the 
numerous little battles of the Indian Mutiny a squadron of the 
Carabineers charged very brilliantly a body of rebels. The latter 
did not make a particularly stout resistance, but there was some 
firing as the cavalry came down, and three out of the four officers 
with the squadron were killed on the spot. But the field 
was won. In the present case the loss seems unfortunately 
to have occurred without any useful result, save the exhibi- 
tion of gallantry. In the infantry combats, on the other hand, 
the loss was not excessive. A casualty list of a little over two 
hundred in four days’ fighting is not large, for a combatant 
force of more than seven thousand. Of course all loss is to be re- 
a just in proportion as the eflect may have been small. If 
it was incurred in this ease without result, the fighting would be a 


debit on the wrong side; the inference to be drawn must depend | 


on ‘the amount of loss inflicted on the enemy, as to which the 
reports are silent. But, considering that the enemy were driven 
out of a very strong position, and that the British forces at the 


| end of four days’ operations were securely concentrated in Sherpur 
after a loss as above stated, it cannot be supposed that the enemy 
| pressed them hard, and had not been severely punished. A good 
deal has been made of the report, coming from some unknown 
source, about the enemy having cut up our stragglers within a few 
| hundred yards of the Sherpur lines, as evidencing their desperate 
' bravery ; but how many of our men suffered this fate is not stated, 
, and the thing might easily happen to one or two stragglers, pos- 
sibly non-combatants, without proving anything. 
| It must be remembered that what has happened is, after all, 
' what was expected to happen. No one was sanguine enough in 
the first instance, when the determination was taken, after the 
| massacre, to advance at once on Cabul, to expect that General 
| Roberts would be able to do more than force his way into that 
| place, and, having got there, cutting himself adrift from his com- 
| munications, hold his position until relieved in the spring. It 
| could not reasonably have been anticipated that the Afghan arm 
| 


would make such a poor defence of the strong position in whie. 
they first gave battle. But it was evident that, if resistance was 
made, whether in the first instance or afterwards, this is what 
would happen. The force would be placed on the defensive till 
the spring. What, however, no one expected was that an ex- 
tremely strong position would be found ready made for occupation, 
and the unreasonableness of a great deal of the criticism now 
delivered on the situation is based on the fallacious supposition 
that, because the British have taken up a defensive position, there- 
fore the Afghans, who have never been got to make a stubborn 
resistance when attacked in the open, will now all of a sudden 
display qualities which they have never exhibited before, and venture 
to assault what is practically, especially against such an enemy 
unprovided with artillery, an impregnable post. Passing by the 
hysterical nonsense in last week’s Spectator, the writer of which 
knows so much of what he is talking about as to suppose that the 
city of Cabul interposes between the British cantonments and the 
road to Jelallabad, a word may be o‘fered on the criticisms of more 
sensible writers upon the opinion telegraphed by the Indian 
Government, that the place may be held by two thousand men, 
' and five thousand be left free to operate outside. So extensive a 
| line of works, it is argued, could not safely be defended by only 
| two thousand men. Perhaps not if it was surrounded on all 
sides by an eager enemy, prepared to deliver an assault; but it is 
obvious that when a part of the garrison is moving about outside. 
that front of the ground which the moveable column occupies is 
clear for the time of the enemy. The worst that could happen 
under such circumstances is that, while the larger part of the 
troops were out on one side, an attempt might conceivably be 
made to enter on the other side. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Bemaru heights, which are included in the line of works, command 
the rest of the space, and so long as these are held it would be 
quite impossible for the enemy, even if they succeeded in effect- 
ing an entry into the lower position, to remain there. 

There appears, then, absolutely no ground for feeling anxiety 
about the safety of General Roberts's force, even if it should not 
receive further reinforcements before the spring. The reinforce- 
ments are required in order to reassume active operations, not for. 
the needs of safety. Some people have got it into their heads 
that, because a catastrophe happened at Cabul before, one 
must needs happen again. In truth, there is no sort of 
similarity between the state of things which led to the dis- 
aster of 1842 and that which now obtains, Then the force which 
some writers will persist in calling “a British army” con- 
sisted of ove weak and badly commanded battalion of foot; a 
battery of horse artillery, also very weak in numbers; two regi- 
ments of Hindustani sepoys, whose senses were benumbed with 
cold; and a weak regiment of Hindustani cavalry. Their posi- 
tion was a defenceless cantonment, commanded by the neigh- 
bouring heights, and in which there were no stores, while at the 
head of all affairs there was the most incompetent general who has 
ever been employed in India. The force under General Roberts 
comprises three European infantry regiments, among the 
best in the service; the 9th Lancers; some excellent bat- 
teries of Royal Artillery; and, among native troops, the 
famous Guide infantry, a regiment of Goorkhas, and @ 
hardy regiment of Sikh Pioneers. These regiments are all 
much weaker in numbers than is desirable, probably not one of 
them mustering seven hundred bayonets ; but the force is as handy 
and fit a one as could be found in India, and is supplied with a 
staff of some of the smartest officers in the army, most of them men 
who made their mark as subalterns in the Mutiny. Further, it 
must be remembered that, while this force was entirely without 
prospect of support, the reinforcements now available are ample in 

oint of numbers. Those which are now spread along the 

eshawur-Jugdulluk line are variously stated at from seventeen to 
twelve thousand men. The smaller number probably excludes the 
non-efficients, who must be numerous, as there has been a great 
deal of sickness ever since the summer. These troops are indeed 
scattered along a long line, and against a European foe the situae 
tion would be strategically very weak, as we do not command a 
foot of ground beyond on either side of the road. But if we 
begin to make war in India on European principles, we had better 
give up the game. The available force is much larger than that 
with which Pollock made his victorious march in 1842 from 
Peshawur right up to Cabul, at a time when the Afghans were 
| elated by the events and successes of the previous winter. The 
_number of men is ample for the work, even if there were no 
| reserves coming up from India; the real difficulty is one of trang 
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port, and it is, no doubt, a very grave one. The baggage animals | 


employed last winter nearly all perished, and it must be still some 
weks before they can be at all effectively replaced, and until then 
the army is to a great extent ineffective. But a winter cam- 
ptign is not in itself a desirable thing, and, so soon as the foree 
at Cabul itself has been sufliciently strengthened to enable it to 
clear the country in the neighbourhood of that city, and so obtain 
a foraging ground for its cavalry and beasts of burden, it is doubtful 
whether any advantage would be gained by undertaking further 
operations till the weather gets warmer. By that time the trans- 
port ditticulty should be surmounted, In the meanwhile the troops 
will probably suffer a good deal from the cold; but, ¢ithough 
suffering of that sort is acute, and appeals more strongly to the 
imagination, the real enemy of the soldier in India is the heat, and 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances it is improbable 
that the loss occurring from this cause will be anything like so 
great as that which happens in any sickly season to soldiers living 
in the quiet and perfect comfort of an Indian Cantonment, or such 
as occurred when the troops were returning last summer from 
Afghanistan to quarters in India. 

It was only to be expected that the press generally would tale 
this opportunity to retaliate on the Indian Government for the 
censorship lately established. The press rules for Correspondents 
were certainly silly enough, and it would have been easy to carry 
out the needful restrictions on army correspondence without 
making such a fuss about it: but those who have no interest 
in the matter either way will probably be of opinion that the 
Government did not carry out the reform at all too soon; and 
the validity of the criticism on their proceedings is sufliciently 
tested when we find it gravely asserted that, if some of the 
London papers had had their own correspondents with the army, 
the present state of things would not have come about, or that, 
a. Fnglind pays for its army, it has a right to have a voice in its 
management, through its press correspondents. This would be 
introducing in another form the method pursued by the French 
Convention of having its Commissioners at the head-quarters of 
its yenerals, with the guillotine in reserve; and although the 
Government may not have set about the reform in the wisest way, 
they are at least to be commended for their courage in putting a 
check on what was becoming a grave national abuse. But of 
course the daily can hardly be expected to be so disinterested 
as to make the admission, and the Indian Government must be 
prepared for a good deal of ill-natured criticism on its pro- 
ceedings. 

On the whole there appears no sufficient reason for that grave 
uneasiness which is now the predominant feeling, either as to the 
present or the future. The affair is a nuisance, and ina sense 
costly ; but the English nation must have sadly degenerated from 
what it was in the days of our grandfathers, if it allows itself to 
be talked into the idea that we are incurring an outlay which is 
more than we can bear, or dangers too great for us to encounter. 
After all this is but a little war. But that is no reason why 
we should go to work about it in a peddling way. And it is 
certainly very much to be desired that the Government should show 
itself in earnest about sending out reinforcements promptly. Very 
possibly the business will be brought under before they could 
arrive; but we never know what danger may not suddenly arise in 
India, and the European troops now tv be sent to the frontier from 
all parts of that country ought certainly to be immediately replaced 
to a certain extent by troops from home. One obvious way of doing 
this is by anticipating the ordinary reliels of the next year, which 
would give India halt-a-dozen battalions or so additional at once, 
besides the accession derived from keeping back the regiments 
which should in ordinary course have come home this winter. But 
the regiments actually in the field ought to be considerably 
strengthened also. As fighting units, they are now decidedly too 
small, both infantry and cavalry, although not so markedly so as 
the native troops, which unfortunately there are no means of 
rapidly augmenting, and they will probably be still further reduced 
by the end of the winter. Of course if the Government incur any 
expense they will come under the displeasure of the Opposition; 
but that they may count upon whatever they do. Their wisest plan 
will be to disregard that risk altogether, and to try to gain the appro- 
bation of the great body of their countrymen, and this, they may be 
assured, is only to be secured by showing that they know how to 
lead instead of timorously following, and by exhibiting in this 
emergency @ reasonable degree of promptitude and foresight. 


CHRISTMAS AND BULL WEEK. 


4 Americans have a story of a fast-trotting mare which 
flashed so fleetly along the road that strangers in the car 
thought they were passing through a churchyard. This optical 
delusion was caused by the milestones following each other so 


rapidly that they looked like a line of gravestones. In our quickly | 
years Christmas, like many other anniversaries, is a 


‘“‘ milestone ”—a mark of the distance gone, and of the distance 
that.remains to be measured out on the homeward track. As we 
grow older, the years pass fleeter, till these Christmas milestones 
have asad resemblance to gravestones, and all our journey seems 
to be along a via sacra, a road lined with tombs. 

This is one of the reasons that make Christmas (the end of 
what the Sheftield le call Bull week) anything but a very 
cheerful festival to all but young people. The amusements of the 


season—we are not talking of the immutable religious aspect of the 
time—very soon lose their relish. Even big boys and girls do not 
find the pastimes and puddings of Christmas, the masquerades and 
mistletoe, so pleasant as they were a few years ago, There is not 
the same excitement about giving as there used to be in receiving 
Christmas presents. The suspense is less agreeable, the little 
mystery is more flimsy and less’ absorbing. We miss the faces 
of the old that we used to see, and the faces of children are grow- 
ing mature. The dances and diyners which take the place of the 
more puerile and delightful entertainments are very like the 
dinners or dances of any other season. Old hurts of the heart 
bleed again and give pain at Christmas, as soldiers feel ancient 
gunshot-wounds in a frosty winter. Even in the happiest and most 
fortunate family the elder people must be aware, like the revellers 
in the Christmas party in In Memoriam, of 
an awful sense 
Of one mute shadow watching all. 

The faces of the dead and of the estranged seem near us, the old 
familiar faces; and, with the best desire in the world to be jolly, 
the practice of that duty is not so easy. Christmas Day, though 
we say little about it to each other, is ee our modern All Souls’ 
Day, and we are like the woman in the ballad who had to pretend 
not to hear “ the bodiless gang about.” 

As Christmas gradually becomes a feast of this sepulchral sort, it 
may be guessed that much of the ridicule and many of the sneers 
cast at its resolute hilarities come, not from indigestion or cynicism, 
but from sentiment in disguise. That quality takes all sorts of odd 
shapes, as shyness does, and may often have relieved itself by flings 
at holly, mistletoe, and mince-pies. Indeed this sort of sourness 
and ill nature must be older than the revival of Christmas jollity, 
older than even Christmas itself. We can believe that Romans 
must have been bored, as they passed into the vale of years, by the 
Saturnalia. The mature Scandinavian, the Viking, as his beard 
grew grey, must have dimly felt that the yule-log was not what it 
used to be, and that the entertainment of drinking mead round the 
said log was unusually flat. These feelings have grown much 
more clear to the keener self-consciousness of a later generation, 30 
that perhaps the less we linger over this view of Christmas the 
better. It is a more wholesome thing to consider the “ Bull week” 
of the Sheffield artisans’ slang which goes before the festival, 
and the acceleration of the pulse of life which accompanies and 
follows it. To think of the healthy bustle of labour is to find a 
consolation even at this period of compulsory festivity. 

We have heard a good deal about Sheffield lately, and about 
the rude humours of the workpeople there. They are like those 
early puddlers, the Chalybes in Prometheus Vinctus, about whom 
‘Eschylus observes that they are rude to strangers. Their term 
“ Bull week” seems to answer to and explain the American slang 
word ‘ bull-dosing,” rather than to have even a distant connexion 
with the worship of Apis in this country. “ Bull-dosing” means 
a tremendous dosing, and “ Bull week” means an exorbitant week, 
a week of working double hours and pulling through double 
labour before the great holiday of Christmas. Now the English 
* Bull week,” or season of increased assiduity in toil, though it 
culminates between the 20th and the 24th of December, really 
begins much earlier,and lasts for nearly three months ; three months, 
or even more, which during Christmas tradesmen and producers 
of every kind bestir themselves more briskly. Early in sum- 
mer the writers of Christmas stories, “annuals,” “ numbers,” 
“ books,” and so forth, whip up their flagging fancies for this grand 
“trot reserved for the avenue” of the year. Kvyen in June they get 
into a “ seasonable” state of mind, and pull out the holly, the robins, 
the waits, and the other properties. These unfortunate men and 
women have no sooner netted the modest gains of one Christmas 
than their thoughts are busy with the next. It is Derby 
Day, perhaps, or the Ascot week, with the rest of the 
world, while these slaves of Christmas are arraying the 
pasteboard pasty, the papier-mdché flagons, and rouging the cheeks 
of the Abbot of Misrule, for the Christmas annuals. Unfortunate 
we call them, and yet why should they be pitied? We must all 
labour, since Adam’s fail—all except Mr. Gladstone’s gilded idlers. 
Christmas, which tuo o!ten throws the hodman out of work, is 
the temporary salvation of these hodmen of literature. But for 
Christmas and its kindly Unreason, no one would buy, no one 
would read, no one would praise, still less would any one 
dream of publishing rollicking ghost-stories, and tender tales 
about widows and orphans relieved on the very verge of hav- 
ing to pass Christmas without mince-pies. Statisticians are the 
men who should reckon how much Christmas does (as far as wages 
and weight of printed paper are concerned) for English literature. 
Christmas makes October, November, December the Bull months 
of writers, engravers, printers, aud binders. And they are not the 
only people who prosper. As-early as August the grocer or the 

blican (to take an example on the minute scale) arranges his 
Christmas club, and his clients contribute so much each week 
towards defraying the price of their yearly luxury. The children 
of the poor begin to think of Christmas, and to rub up memories 
half a year o'd—memories that, in a child’s mind, have grown as 
dimly clouded as Aladdin's lamp. The memories are rubbed, and 
the Geni of faney comes, and ises roast beef, mulled beery 
plums, oranges, sliding,.turkey, and holidays. For three months 
the poor are stinting and exerting themselves to win some share of 
these good and familiar things. Work goes on more happily 
aud busily because the old and welcome holiday is wait- 
ing at the year’s end, unspoiled, for the most part, by 
those sentimental considerations which, as we have said, are 
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apt to damp an educated enthusiasm. The people in the shops, | 
and the customers in the Co-operative “ Stores ” of every kind, are | 
worked extraordinarily hard. There are rows of people waiting to | 
be served at every counter; and that though there are in the | 
Stores dense wedges of people learning to curb their angry pas- | 
sions, and to endure snubbing meekly. The railways ought to find | 
their profit in the “ Bull week ” of their year, and to see prosperity 
taking a pleasant shape in increased traffic returns. There is no 
one, in short, who is fortunate enough to have work to do that does | 
not tind the demands of the Christmas season increase his labours. 
Every one almost is making some purchases by way of gifts. 
Human nature is so ordered that the things we choose to give 
away are chiefly trash, cheap or expensive; but by the manufac- 
ture of this trash are many trades nourished. It is not an ideal 
state of things, but it makes life more brisk and vigorous while it 
lasts. From a purely commercial point of view Christmas pro- 
motes goodwill, of which there is at no time too great a supply in 
the world. And it is pleasant to reflect that, if ever in the changes 
of things the ideas of Mr, Frederic Harrison supersede those at 

resent entertained by his countrymen, some festivity analogous to 

hristmas will be provided by the benevolent arrangements of the 
late M. Comte. 

To say that Christmas is good for business is not to take 
a very lofty view of it; but business makes up so much 
of the modern world that for once we may glance at this func- 
tion of the season of mirth. Like the University Boat-race, 
the Derby Day, the Twelfth of August, and other anniversaries, 
Christmas is not a season of unmixed joy to persons who are 
obliged to write their humble thoughts concerning it. Nothing 
very novel can be said on the topic, for energetic reporters have 
long ago worked out the less familiar aspects of the day, and have 
spent Christmas in coal-mines, diving-belis, lunatic asylums (as 
amateurs), workhouses, and even at clubs. We are not quite sure 
that some one was not once buried alive on Christmas Day, and 
did not, after his fortunate rescue, make his experience into 
“copy ” for the next year’s Christmas annual. These experiments 
have been exhausted, and nothing really novel can now be hit upon. 
Even the eminent French hands who have done Christmas articles 
for au Anglo-American contemporary this year seem as pitifully 
hard up as English writers when novelty is in question, and have 
to “gush” in an unfamiliar domestic style very funny and edi- 
fying. There is really nothing fresh to be talked about, except 
that new aspect of Christmas which facts daily bring before all 
of us—the thought of our countrymen who are facing the winter 
and the storm clouds of mountain clansmen on the Afghan 
hills. There is no Christmas party in England and no house in 
the land where they are unremembered, and from which messages | 
of good will are not sent to them as they do their cold sentry | 
duty. At the end of this sad and cheerless year their arduous | 
duty is what most engages our fancy, and imagination tries | 
to paint their situation, and such Christmas cheer as they may 
snatch in the midst of winter and war. Upon their fortune 
seems to depend much of the happiness of the New Year. Wherever 
English people are met for Christmas, at home or abroad, their 
hearts are set now more on good news from the frozen frontier 
of India than on peaceful comfort and enjoyment. 


STREET MUSIC. 


Gone recent correspondence in the daily journals has served 
\? to direct renewed attention to a grievance of long standing. 
A large number of persons not otherwise deficient in humane or 
tender feeling have clearly arrived at the conviction that existence 
ought not to be entirely sacrificed to the interests of itinerant 
musicians. Their defiant attitude towards a long-cherished race 
will perhaps at first be misunderstood. The organ-grinder, it 
must be confessed, has many and powerful friends. By their aid 
he has been enabled to treat with entire contempt such feeble 
eilorts as have been made to restrict his liberty, and he must by 
this time have learned to believe that his presence in our great 
towns is indispensable to the continuance of our national pro- 
sperity. It will therefore be ditticult to convince him that to the 
great majority of quiet-loving householders he is an intolerable 
nuisance. In dealing with a practical people, he will naturally 
require that the usefulness of his calling should be tested by 
results, and he will doubtiess be able to prove that his efforts are 
liberally rewarded by a large section of the community. This is, 
in fact, admitted by the class which now pleads for his extermi- 
nation. A distracted correspondent, writing to the Standard, even 
goes so faras to suggest an organized method for stopping his supplies. 
A league is to be formed consisting of persons who are willing to 
bind themselves never to give money to street musicians; and it 
isa clear indication of the utter helplessness of society in the 
matter that this should be put forward as a serious mode of meet- 
ing the evil. A single householder, with a taste for street music, 
may destroy the combined etforts of even the most compact and 
conscientious league. An organ-grinder who has his soul in his 
work does not, to do him justice, set an extravagant value upon 


his time, and the peace of a whole neighbourhood may be wrecked 


musician knows well how to deal with the refractory citizen. He 
can set up a league of his own quite as powerful as any that can be 
brought against him; and the ill-advised householder who under- 
takes to wage war against the race of organ-grinders may reckon 
that the remainder of his life will be fully occupied in the conduct 
of the campaign. 

No real relief from this infliction can ever be secured until 

the law is made absolutely prohibitory. At present the pre- 
sumption of the law is in the organ-grinder’s favour. It is 
tacitly assumed, as a general proposition, that society permits, 
and even welcomes, the presence of these engines of torture 
in the public thoroughfares, and it is left to private enter- 
prise to assert and vindicate a different ideal of life. To those 
who are so strangely constituted as to take no pleasure in a 
barrel-organ the law does indeed afford a show of protection, for 
it gives them the right to insist upon the removal of the musician 
and his instrument. But sad experience has proved to many 
persons that this is a privilege of very doubtful value. It will 
often become a serious question whether it is not better even to 
submit to the nuisance than to take the necessary measures for 
its abatement. For, as London thoroughfares are constructed, it is 
next to impossible to get rid of the sound of an organ by any means 
‘short of actual expulsion from the neighbourhood. Driven from 
one end of a square, the incorrigible musician takes refuge at the 
other, where he is still within earshot ; or, what is still worse, when 
you fancy that you are quit of him altogether, the notes of the tune 
that before was only faintly heard burst forth with alarming dis- 
tinctness from the mews situated at the back of your house. Here 
he is practically out of reach, and is sure of steady and staunch sup- 
port. All the time that has been spent in driving him from point 
to point is found to have been absolutely wasted, to say nothing 
of the loss of temper which is the sure reward of such a fruitless 
errand. And this is the inevitable result of a merely permissive 
law against street noises. If little street-boys enjoyed a general 
right to throw pebbles against house-windows in all cases where 
no exception was taken to their amusement, the injustice 
of the law would be immediately recognized, and yet there 
are hundreds of people to whom the presence of street music 
is even a more serious annoyance. Nor are the sufferings 
which such persons are forced to endure limited in point of 
time. A tolling bell may easily become a serious obstacle 
either to labour or to repose; but we are able to reckon with 
tolerable certainty upon the occurrence of this particular form of 
interruption, and to regulate our lives accordingly. Even the 
terrorism exercised by a brass-band only recurs at tixed intervals, 
and the victim is able to measure with tolerable exactitude the 
extent of his torture. But the organ-grinder knows neither time 
nor season. Issuing from his haunts in the neighbourhood of 
Hatton Garden in the early morning, he throws himself at once 
into his work, and those who have the misfortune to dwell 
along his line of march towards the West of London are robbed 
by his ruthless music of the last and sweetest hour of their 
night's sleep. But, although he takes the place of the lark in 
the early morning, the organ-grinder enjoys a much longer day. 
Far into the hours of the night he may still be heard ener- 
getically plying his trade, waiting, as it would seem, with deliberate 
purpose to wrestle with the sleeper in his first etforts to secure 
repose. At these times the obliging Italian not uncommonly 
occupies the position of decoy to the neighbouring public-house, 
where his exertions are occasionally supplemented by the painful 
notes of a solitary performer on the cornet. With the best will 
in the world the local policeman is practically powerless. He 
cannot be always at the particular end of his beat at which the 
musician chooses to place himself; and although the householder’s 
instructions may be explicit and complete, there is necessarily a 
certain limit of time during which the sufferer’s agonies are acute 
and incapable of relief. Moreover at this particular season of the 
year punishment is even at a still later hour administered by a 
class of vagabonds who enjoy a kind of picturesque right to exist- 
ence. Against such a time-honoured institution as the “ Waits,” 
the British policeman would scarcely dare to raise his hand, and 
these ruffians, discoursing the most execrable music, are therefore 
permitted to make the night hideous with their noises. In this 
pitiful dilemma the distressed householder may well turn a woful 
glance upon the pretended protection extended to him by the 
Legislature. ‘The privilege of rising from his bed to dismiss an 
importunate organ-grinder is, at the present season at least, likely 
to be more honoured in the breach than in the observance, while, 
as tothe Waits, it is doubtful whether even a night excursion would 
avail to destroy such an old-established source of annoyance. 

It is clear, therefore, that until some alteration in the existing 
law has been effected, it is idle to suggest any fanciful schemes for 
relieving the inhabitants of London trom their present distress, 
Fither the organ-grinder must be abolished altogether or he must 
be placed under such restrictions in the exercise of his calling as 
will insure a measure of peace to those whum he now habitu- 
ally torments. If street music is to be accepted as a necessary con- 
dition of national freedom, it might at least be possible to set aside 
certain hours in the day which should be wholly given up to the 
organ-grinder and his friends. But in the nature of things there 
would seem to be no better reason for handing over our thorough 


at a comparatively moderate outlay made by a single enthusiastic | fares to barrel-organs than for appropriating them to the purposes 
patron. We fear, therefore, that any attempt to starve the pro- | of artillery practice. Those who have a fancy for such musi¢ 


jession must surely end in failure; nor is it 
un effectual cure of the disease so long as the injured householder 


ible to hope for could surely be asked to justify their tastes by a more liberal 


is left to put the law in motion on his own behalf. The persistent | 


hospitality than they are at — disposed to display. There is 
no law against any householder sheltering the organ-grinder 
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within his gates. In a country like ours, where charitable 
societies are plentiful, a society for the encouragement of organ- 
grinding might easily be established, and prizes could be given 
for the highest exhibition either of skill or endurance. As an 
object of philanthropic effort the organ-grinders would, we feel 
assured, find a permanent place in our social system, and 
if the law does not quickly come to their rescue, we are con- 

vinced that many of those who now suffer most grievously 
from street music will be found amongst the most liberal sub- 
scribers to the institution. Let there be properly organized com- 
petitions in some remote spot in the suburbs, where all the 
amateurs of the barrel-organ can assemble tocelebrate their hideous 
rites. Charitable persons might even be found to offer their houses 
for the purpose of periodical concerts, and thus the music that is 
now wad | in the street would be sure of finding a fit audience. 
But whether any such arrangement can be made or not, it is at 
any rate quite time to clear the public thoroughfare of an in- 
tolerable annoyance. Street exhibitions which can exist without 
the accompaniment of noise would still avail to give life and 
animation to our cities. Punch and Judy, shorn of the attraction 
of the big drum, might remain to cultivate the dramatic in 

stincts of the populace, and the man who balances potatoes upon 
his nose could pursue his calling without molestation. Indeed the 
interests of native talent would clearly be advanced by the entire 
suppression of the organ-grinder and his instrument. It the revived 
ideas of Protection are to be tolerated at all, they might certainly 
be applied without injustice to this particular form of industry, and 
a tax on street music would doubiless form a popular item in the 
next Budget. We feel convinced that such an impost would be 
both more reasonable and more popular than Mr. Lowe's famous 
match-tax, for it would be the means of bringing peace to many 
tortured souls, and of restoring to foreign nations a vast amount 
of talent that has been too long in exile. The Fatherland, com- 
pletely drained of its brass bands, would then be enabled to wel- 
come home a number of gifted artists, who must have suffered 
grievously in our terrible climate. Italy, in like manner, would 
claim as her own a whole regiment of masterly performers on the 
piano-organ ; and the enfranchised citizens, with renewed courage, 
might then hope to wage successful war with such native enemies 
of peace and quiet as the bawling costermonger and the importu- 
nate muffin-man, 


A LITERARY ROOKERY. 


it has been recogni es wisdom of many and the wit of 
one that to kill two birds with one stone isa desirable achieve- 
ment. Unluckily it is not uncommon for both the birds to get 
away; but that is an unimportant detail, and has never greatly 
affected the practice of mankind. There has recently come before 
us @ very curious instance of this propensity to make one thing 
serve two purposes. At Hampstead, as most people who know 
London are aware, there is a very pleasant place called Well Walk, 
embellished with many stately trees, and otherwise remarkable 
for what is still called in Scotland “amenity.” The ground is the 
property of a charity, and for some time past the trustees of that 
charity have been considering whether they could not turn to profit 
the present inclination of the public for houses in Hampstead. A good 
deal of correspondence has been interchanged in the daily papers on 
the subject, and some months ago, if we mistake not, something 
like a modus vivendt was snpposed to have been arrived at between 
the improvers and the conservatives. In the course of this cor- 
respondence frequent reference was made to various men of 
letters who had at different times honoured Hampstead in 
goa and the Well Walk in particular, with their presence, 

eats and his memory being made special battle-horses by the 
opponents of change. It was generally thought that, although 
some part of the Wells estate was to be taken, other parts of it 
were to be left, and with this conviction most people remained 
more or less satisfied. It is quite true that to any person of 
sensibility the destruction of the most beautiful features of all 
London suburbs— Western and Southern as well as Northern— 
which has been going on for the last twenty years is grieyous 
enough. But as sensibility (when it is accompanied, as it some- 
times is, by sense) cannot expect that owners whose property is 
worth thousands will be content with an income representing 
hundreds, in order to indulge the susceptibilities of other people, 
the general feeling has probably been one of more or less melan- 
choly acquiescence. 

The bright spirits of the Well Walk, however, are not, it 
appears, of this fainéant Aim They have excogitated a plan 
whereby the trees of the Wells estate may be saved from destruc- 
tion, and a great work of charity accomplished at the same time. 
This plan has been printed on a deadly sheet of foolscap with 
many typographic adornments, and is headed “ Proposed Hospital 
or College of the Guild of Arts and Letters.” The first page, 
however, is occupied with matter of a kind apparently so re- 
mote from the heading that the reader who is not very wide 
awake wonders what on earth his author is driving at. A long 
string of Resolutions crowds the page. The student is told 
that the formation of a proposed road and other things are 
highly to be deprecated, that the road is unnecessary, that the 
building plans are grossly inept, that “two Turkey oaks are of 
great size and beauty,” that there is an American deciduous 
cypress, a silver birch, and a sweet chestnut ; that, altogether, the 


trees of the Wells estate are superior to Burnham Beeches, and so 
forth. Marvelling what is the connexion between two Turkey 
oaks of great size and beauty and a Guild of Art and Letters, he 
turns the page, and then—but not even then immediately—the 
cunning plan of the Well-walkers is developed. “All this natural 
beauty,” say they in italics, “ may be preserved by the foundation 
of a college or hospital for aged and infirm artists and literary 
men.” Then they proceed to show how fitting it is that these 
two particular birds should be slain by the same stone, Hamp- 
stead is in every way suitable for the retreat of the decayed 
“littery” man, as a past generation used to call him. Many 
littery men have lived there before ; many live there still. There 
is a famous spring of chalybeate water to cheer the recluses; there 
is congenial society close at hand; a railway to take them to the 
picture exhibitions and the British Museum ; a pleasant exercising 
ground, with a south aspect, for their aged limbs; and two 
Turkey oaks of great size and beauty for them to contemplate. 
The scheme concludes in a business-like manner with the defini- 
tion of the persons who are to be eligible for election. Artists are 
to mean painters, architects, sculptors, engravers, and “ others 
engaged in art work ”—an arrangement which has the merit of 
comprehensiveness. Literary men are to mean “authors, poets, 
dramatists, and journalists”—an arrangement which, we fear, 
must be said to have the demerit of what is called in logic cross 
division; for poets and dramatists surely come under the head of 
authors, unless they eg | to the ranks of the great unpublished, 
in which case we submit that they are not entitled to a share in 
the chalybeate spring, the congenial society, the south aspect, and 
the two Turkey oaks, 

It is unpleasant as well as ungracious to look gift horses in the 
mouth ; and, as we might ourselves be considered not unsuitable 
candidates for the pleasures of this happy place, we are rather loth 
to criticize the benefit. But the pro certainly seems to be 
open to some objections. In the first place, it is by no means clear 
whether the College of Art and Letters is intended as a convenient 
means of preserving the trees of the Wells estate, or whether the 
trees of the Wells estate are really and independently thought to 
be a suitable rookery for aged artistic and literary rooks. In the 
former case, the compliment to art and letters seems to be some- 
what dubious, and the chance of realization of the dream more 
dubious still. It is probable that benevolent persons would 
subscribe money for the purpose—or for any purpose—if they 
were adroitly and persistently canvassed. Bat there are 
a great many picturesque places in and about London, besides 
a great many more scattered over England, which are in 
danger of the builder and which have literary associations. It 
would, we fear, be impossible to taboo all these places by estab- 
lishing guilds and hospitals of art and letters, and the supply of 
artists and literary men would svon fail if it were not. @ pre- 
cedent of saying, wherever there happen to be two Turkey oaks of 

t size and beauty, “ Let's have a guild of letters and art,” as 
ickens's youthful hero said “ Let’s have a seraglio,” would hardly 
be a healthy one, and might tend to bring letters and art into some 
contempt. Of course, if it could be clearly demonstrated that the 
College is not an afterthought, and that the preservation of decayed 
men of letters, and not of threatened Turkey oaks, is the true 
object of the promoters of this scheme, it would deserve most 
respectful consideration. But whether the consideration would, in 
the long run, be less fatal to it we are inclined to doubt. In the 
abstract, the idea of the decayed poet thankfully opening his day 
with a draught of chalybeate water, walking in a stately manner 
“east and west the wa’” till the shadows of the two remarkably 
large and beautiful Turkey oaks begin to lengthen, then seeking an 
evening of congenial society, and then retiring to more chalybeate 
water and bed, is very pleasing. In practice it might lack a little 
of this pleasure, Such experience as we have of the proposal is 
dead against it. Everybody knows the disastrous history of the 
Dramatic College at Woking, which is indeed not possessed of all 
the amenities of Hampstead, but which says loudly to every 
traveller by the South-Western Railway, “ Don’t imitate me. 
The history of the “Guild of Literature and Art,” which so 
strikingly resembles in title the pro scheme, is not much 
more encouraging, History and fiction are full of facts and 
legends as to the unsatisfactory character of almshouses for de- 
cayed persons who have been accustomed to separate and inde- 
pendent living in the days before their decay had set in. 

But there is no need to seek for objections to a College of Art 
and Letters in the possible ¢racasseries which such a thing would 
bring about. It is sufficient to say that no one of the learned pro- 
fessions with which the literary and artistic ings are now 
acknowledged to be on an equality has such an establishment as 
that which is proposed, nth yo very good reasons. But we do not 
for a moment suppose that the amiable projectors of the College 
have seriously considered the matter, or that, if their immemorial 
elms were not in danger, they would have thought of the pro 
establishment. The chalybeate spring, the south aspect, and the 
Turkey oaks are but baits—not very artfully dispoeed, it is true— 
to induce the li and artistic birds to come and save the 
threatened trees. hen that excellent officer, Mr. Midshipman 
Gascoigne, was tired with his exertions in putting out the fire on 
board Her Majesty’s ship Aurora, he fi some difficulty in get- 
ting a hammock to repose himself on; so he addressed himself to the 
authorities, and had one issued “ fora wounded man,” whereon 
he slept comfortably. The benevolent Well-walkers appear to have 
devised a somewhat similar expedient. They propose that the 
trees and the lawns and so forth which they cannot o ise save 
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froin the builder shall be kept for the poor decayed literary man. 
The poor decayed literary man is much obliged to them, but per- 
haps he would prefer to have his wants considered on a rather 
clearer issue. If, as it is alleged, the surrounding properties will 
be injured by the felling of the trees, then it is for the owners 
of the surrounding properties to look after them. If the pre- 
servation of them will add to the value of the land itself, then 
the trustees must be sm smy J blind to their own interests if 
they need much persuading to let the Turkey oaks and the 
American deciduous cypress alone. If the surveyors have laid 
out the pro building plots “ with a total disregard to 
the nature of the ground,” they are certainly not a credit to 
their profession. Bat when all these arguments are put first, 
and after them a mine is sprung to the effect that it would 
be an admirable thing to have a Guild of Art and Letters, and a 
College for the Guild, and so forth, it may be said mildly to be a 
little odd. We believe that, since the issue of this remarkable 
document, a meeting has been held at Hampstead, and that some 
malcontents ventured to suggest that the Hospital would be a 
mistake, and would not work. It may be added that, if anything 
besides its own inherent drawbacks were needed to prevent its 
having the chance of getting to work, it would be the awkward- 
ness of the manner in which it has been proposed. We have no 
doubt that the proposers have acted in the best of good faith—indeed 
the extraordinary simplicity of their prospectus sufficiently proves it. 
More sagacious folk, instead of putting in the forefront the de- 
struction of the amenities of Hampstead, the beauty of the two 
Turkey oaks, and the comfort of a chalybeate spring to 

om and infirm men of art and letters, would have begun with 
urgent necessity of the College, and have introduced the 
appropriateness of the site and the excellent opportunity of 
rescuing it from destruction afterwards, For ourselves we should 
be very glad to see the Hampstead trees or any trees rescued from 
the axe, and we are quite convinced that the more pleasant spots 
there are in and about London the better for Londoners. But we 
cannot somehow ourselves at the point of view from which 
aged and infirm men of art and letters v4 oa to be appropriate 
champétres for the ation of beautiful scenery. No 


doubt this is our own fault, and time alone can show whether 


the Turkey oaks and the chalybeate spring form a sufficient 
attraction to induce the pro beneficiaries and their friends to 
secure them for the advantage of English art and letters, 


ENJOYING PARIS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


to undergo the discomforts caused by a frost of unusual 
severity and Tacation, Some inconvenience was undoubtedly 
caused, especially on those days which were foggy as well 
as cold, and Englishmen—after their usual custom—grumbled 
much at their detestable climate; but on the whole there was 
little serious trouble, except for invalids and for hunting men, who, 
though they did not seem very unhappy in town, complained bit- 
terly ; and Londoners, if they had some small miseries to put up 
with, were not greatly hampered, or prevented from following their 
vocations, or from amusing themselves. People attended to their 
business, dined out, and went to theatres and concerts just as usual. 
There was no disturbance of traffic, and even the British tradesman 
failed to see in the frost a pretext for raising his prices. Very 
different was the case in Paris. Twice within the month did a 
heavy fall of snow well nigh stop all communications, and bring 
pleasure, if not business, more or less to a standstill in that 
adored capital. For a considerable time there were absolutely 
no means of getting about. Omnibuses ceased to run, and cabmen 
retired to the bosom of their families, and no doubt mused hope- 
fully over a future when, under an advanced Republic, they will be 
able to charge what they like, and will be not merely allowed, but 
encouraged, to run over pedestrians. Unfortunate people who 
wanted to go out, but who could not walk through deep 
snow, found that their case was almost a hopeless one, as 
nothing on wheels could be obtained, save for an exorbitant sum. 
Strange stories are told of the amounts charged for driving pas- 
sengers short distances ; and indeed the general suspension of traffic 
seems to have been most remarkable, and must have caused the 
greatest inconvenience alike to those who were living in Paris and 
to those who came there merely as travellers. Most noteworthy, 
so far as the latter were concerned, was the block which occurred 
on the 4th of the present month at the station of the Northern 
Railway. Three trains, bringing passengers from Calais, 
Boulogne, and Cologne, arrived at the station at eleven o'clock at 
night, each being of course considerably behind time. ‘The re- 
sources of the station, always shamefully undermanned, were, as 
need hardly be said, completely overtaxed, and the confusion 
seems to have been worthy of a military transport department. 
Luggage was by no effort to be found ; and, worst of all, there 
Were no means of p ing from the station to hotels. The cab- 
Grivers had ail retired to blissful seclusion, and the unhappy pas- 
sengers had to seek such accommodation as could be found in the 
poor inns and taverns near the railway, where they fared 
wretchedly and were charged the most exorbitant prices, 
For some time after this many of the trains on the great 
Times followed the of the cabs, and ceased to run, 


time and later on extremely badly off, were scarcely more to 
be than many of the residents, to whom the stoppage of the 
traffic must have been avery serious matter. Grave inconvenience 
was undoubtedly caused throughout the city by the enormous 
amount of snow in the streets and by the intense cold, and at one 
time the price of provisions appeared to be rising in a formidable 
manner. 

Now in London there was not during the past very severe winter, 
nor has there been thus far during the present one, any such inter- 
ruption of the ordinary business and pleasures of life as seems to 
have occurred in Paris. It may, no doubt, be said that the weather 
at the latter place has been exceptional; but, after all, it has not 
been altogether exceptional, for there was a very similar state of 
things in the early part of this year, when a heavy fall of snow 
blocked up the streets for some time. It would not be easy for 
any but people of considerable age to recall a season when the 
condition of the British metropolis has been similar to that of 
Paris during a considerable portion of the present month. For 
some reason the French capital appears to be = to falls of 
snow far exceeding any that ever occur in Middlesex; and the 
cold in Paris is, if not more intense, at all events more acutely 
felt than that which prevails on the banks of the Thames. Every 
one knows that—putting aside unusual winters, and referring onl: 
to average seasons—the discomfort caused by cold in the Fren 
capital is far greater than that which is experienced in London, 
and that it is at times, for all but strong people, almost un- 
bearable. Yet every one cries out against the winter climate of 
London, and—save when nature gives some exceptional provo- 
cation—little is heard against the winter climate of Paris. We 
have no wish whatever to attempt anything so paradoxical as 
to argue that a London winter is not in some respects exces- 
sively trying. The heavy fogs such as those of this week, and 
especially of Christmas Day, are no doubt di ble in the 
extreme, and it would be childish to speak lightly of these in- 
flictions. It may fairly be observed, however, that, oppressive as 
they are, the suffering eee by them is certainly not made too 
little of in ordinary talk, and that the horrors of a London fog are 
proverbial, not only in England, but all over the Continent ; while 
of the miseries of the far more bitter Paris winter nothing 
is said, except when the evils caused by excessive cold are 
too obvious to be overlooked. Commonly speaking, people 
who are leaving well-warmed houses in a city of which the winter 
climate is, on the whole, decidedly mild, to shiver in the icy 
blasts of the French capital, are congratulated; and those who 


have returned from it are condoled with for having been obliged 


to leave that delightful Paris for this dreadful London. There 


| is no little superstition in this view, in which all the discom- 


DB tageae the last four weeks the people of London have had 


forts of one city are ignored ; and do not other superstitions akin 
to this prevail with regard to the much-admired metropolis? Just 
as people assuine that winter weather is always depressing in 
London and usually exhilarating in Paris, so they take it for 
granted that they must necessarily be bored in one city, and 
amused in the other; and they certainly show the strength of their 
conviction by parting more or less complacently with a good deal 
of money. But in our days people often spend money on what 
they do not really care very much about, and considerable doubt 
may be felt as to there being any good grounds for the belief which 
is generally expressed in the attractions of Paris. The pleasures 
of a short sojourn there are usually spoken of with apparent 
fervour ; but there is generally something conventional in the ad- 
miration which is expressed for the place when any but very young 

ople are the speakers. Perhaps many of those who go to the 
rench capital for a week or fortnight would, if they took the 
pains to analyse their feelings at the end of their stay, confess 
that they had been not unfrequently bored, and that they found it 
extremely difficult to say what pleasures they had enjoyed in re- 
- for the money they had spent and the trouble they had 
taken. 

It is indeed extremely difficult to realize what these pleasures 
are, or how those who have no longer the enthusiasm of youth can 
find much to enjoy in the greatly praised city. The gayness and 
brightness of life there are usually supposed to have special charms, 
and undoubtedly in fine weather the Boulevards and the Tuileries 
gardens and the Champs Elysées are very pleasant places, though 
not perhaps more attractive than streets and gardens to be found 
in other capitals; but, whatever their attractions may 
a@ mau cannot spend much time in lounging on the Bou- 
levards, walking under the dirty trees of the Tuileries, or 
driving at a snail’s pace up and down the Champs Elysées. The 
pleasure, such as it is, of staring into shops containing no very 
remarkable wares, of watching a crowd of people walking up and 
down the footways, and a large number more seated in front of 
cafés and endeavouring to protract to the uttermost the enjoyment 
to be derived from a glass of absinthe and a bad cigar, and of in- 
specting a large number of highly varnished carriages, drawn by 
showy but poorly bred horses, — after no long time. Those to 
whom these sights are novelties will of course enjoy them 
more vividly than those who have visited the city before; but 
the latter must shortly grow weary of walking or driving about 
the French capital, more especially as some of the streets most 
resorted to by To igners are in the highest degree ugly and unin- 
teresting. It should be added that it is by no means an easy thi 
even for those who are determined to enjoy themselves to the fall 
to walk or drive about Paris with unmingled satisfaction. A 


so that travellers had to stay in the snow-encumbered city, man may, it is true, march up and down the wide pavements of 


whether they liked it or not. 


‘ourists, however, though at this | the great thoroughfares without discomfort, but the smaller streets 
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are by no means pleasant places for lounging in, and there is fre-— 
-—_: no small risk in ing the road. The coachmen of, 
rivate carriages consider that it is, under all circumstances, the | 
uty of foot passengers to get out of the way; and the cabmen, | 
when not in a good temper, drive at them deliberately. In no 
other great city between Odessa and London is such a sight to be | 
seen as may be witnessed any day at the crossings of the Place | 
Vendéme, where, owing to the slight angle of the course followed | 
by carriages after they have the Column, it is not very easy | 
to avoid them, and where coachmen are allowed to drive in the. 
most perplexing way into a stream of pedestrians, and to scare 
women and children in a manner which would not be tolerated in | 
any other civilized capital. Perhaps, however, it may be said 
that cabmen are only following their natural instincts when they 
endeavour to run down those who are on foot, and that all diffi- 
culties may be got over by taking a jiacre. It is true that the 
exasperating onminge ane the narrow pavements of the small 
thoroughfares are thus avoided; but nevertheless there is not 
much pleasure to be derived from driving about Paris, except by 
those who can afford to pay the very high price charged for a 
private carriage. The cabs are oe for their superiority 
to the London conveyances, , though not equal to 
those of some other Continental capitals, they are no doubt 
clean and comfortable ; but they are wretchedly horsed, 
and the drivers are the most surly and disagreeable specimens 
of their class to be found in Europe. If hired by the hour, they 
drive, as every one knows, at a foot ace, which nothing will in- 
duce them to change, and it is their delight to make themselves 
unpleasant to their passengers in every way they can. As the. 
French, who complain greatly of their conduct, are obliged to put 
up with it, foreigners cannot, of course, hope to produce any im- 
pression on them, and must reconcile themselves as best they can 
to crawling painfully along the streets, the sight of which they are 


of watching what is called “the gay and varied throng” in | 
its highways and public places, is subject to some pou: HE 
and must very shortly on any but quite young people ; 
but of course this watching the life of Paris is not the only 
enjoyment which Paris has to offer. Amongst the others proffered 
by her to strangers are two—the one physical, the other more 
or less intellectual—which are thought greatly to excel any- 
thing of the same kind that other cities can give. People can, it 
is goneeely said, dine better at Paris than they can anywhere else, 
and can see better plays and better actors there than they can any- 
where else. Both statements are to some extent true; but still it 
may be doubted whether much gratification is derived either from 
the restaurants or the theatres by a large proportion of those who 
visit the French capital. The first-class restaurants, which, ex- 
cept in one or two cases, contrast very unfavourably with clubs, 
are exorbitantly dear, and to dine well at second-class establishments 
requires a kind and amount of knowledge possessed by few but 
residents. A great many Englishmen and Americans are, although 
they would be extremely angry if they were told so, not a 
little bewildered at a great café and somewhat afraid of the 
waiters. The latter are apt to be either supercilious and 
slightly contemptuous at the foreigner’s ignorance and his 
inability to deal either with the carte du jour or with the 
little portfolio, or else agreeable and dishonest, aiding the 
er to order dinner, and quietly slipping in a primeur, or 
something else that is very scarce, for which a preposterous price 
is charged. The result of impolitic contempt and impolitic 
extortion is that a great many Englishmen are shy of the 
cafés and eat and drink at the restaurants of the hotels, 
which, as a rule, are decidedly bad and by no means cheap. 
‘Guests are not, however, subjected to monstrous trickery, 
and are often waited on by clever Germans who s 
English admirably, and understand the peculiarities of the British 
‘traveller. These advantages are appreciated, and the consequence 
is that a considerable proportion of the English who goto Paris do 
not increase their gastronomic knowledge at the high-class 
restaurants. With regard to the theatres, it can hardly be doubted 
by any one who has frequented them much, that they are far less 
attractive to Englishmen than they are generally thought to be. 
Every one is supposed to be able to follow a French play without 
any difficulty ; Ant, as a matter of fact,a very large number of 
well-educated men cannot do so. That this is the case was very 
clearly shown at the rmances of the Comédie Frangaise last 
season in London. The audiences belonged to a class believed to be 
jally conversant with French, yet it was obvious throughout 
that the majority amongst them could not follow the pieces without 
books. Englishmen at a French play can usually obtain a 
—— idea of the plot; but, owing to the difficulty which 
they have in seizing the meaning of the rapid dialogue, to the 
horrible discomfort of French playhouses, and to the very lengthy 
pauses between the acts, they do not derive much pleasure from 
their visits to the theatres in Paris, although they think it their 
duty to ecstatically of them. On the whole, it may be said 
that, at the theatres and at the restaurants, only a com 
tively small number of s rs really enjoy themselves, and that 
no inconsiderable Pe rtion of those who assemble each morning 
at the Gare du Nord, to return home after their trip to Paris, 
‘would say, if they spoke the truth, that they were thoroughly tired 
of that soon got sick of the streets they had seen 
80 


the 
often before, that the id higher prices than ever for in- 


restaurants, and bored at the theatres, and would be heartily glad 

e have said nothing of galleries and sights of Paris, 
because the majority of those who visit the French capital are 
perfectly familiar with them, and neither feel nor pretend to feel 
much interest in them. People when they talk of going to Paris 
do not generally become eloquent about the Louvre or the 
Luxembourg, the Sainte Chapelle or the Invalides. It is to 
pleasures of a different kind from those obtained by gazing at 
—— or visiting historic buildings that they look forward. 

e great city has, it is thought, a bore fascination of its own, 

and nowhere else can life be so thoroughly enjoyed. There is 
perhaps no exaggeration in saying that this belief is, to a con- 
siderable extent, the result of superstition, due of course in great 
part to the indomitable vanity of the French, who are never tired 
of explaining to mankind that Paris is beyond all comparison the 
first city in the world, and that nowhere else has pleasure such a 
savour and life such a charm. This view, urged @ propos of 
nothing, b the contidence, is 
very generally accepted, and a great number of honest people 
suade themselves year that they have much 
selves in Paris, when, as a matter of fact, they have been 

tly bored, and in a state of unceasing annoyance and in- 
tee He at constant imposition and extortion. 


THE HEAD MASTERS ON LATIN AND GREEK. 


a eleventh annual meeting of the Head Masters’ Conference 
was held last week at Eton under the presidency of Dr. 
Hornby, and the first subject set down for discussion was the place 
of modern languages in school work. This of course at once brings 


~~ to enjoy so much. | up the old and threadbare question—which however has by no 
_ The pleasure, then, of walking or driving about Paris, and | 


means lost its interest or its practical importance—of the supremacy 
of the classics in the higher education of youth. It is no doubt a 
uestion on which it is difficult to say anything really new, 
ough it often becomes necessary, under stress of modern contro- 
versy, to restate the old arguments for the existing usage of our 
secondary schools. But we may fairly assume that the onus pro- 
bandi lies on those who wish to disturb, if not to destroy, a system 
sanctioned by the experience of centuries with the results of which 
we are all of us familiar, That the classics have not always been 
taught in the best possible way, while all information lying outside 
the charmed circle has been too rigidly excluded, nobody in the pre- 
sent day would be likely to dispute. And this may go some way to ac- 
count for the popular reaction in favour of restricting the educa- 
tional course to what is called “ useful knowledge,” meaning by that 
term such special or professional knowl as serves directly to 
fit a man for his work in life. But there is a previous question to 
be considered, as to the true idea of education. Instruction in his 
own business, whatever it be, a man must of course have 
sooner or later, and if he has no time or means for iring any- 
thing beyond this, there is no more to be said. But that is not 
the case with the great majority of boys sent to our public schools, 
and still less does such a method of training satisfy the idea of a 
liberal education. Before. determining what is the best way of 
educating youth, we must understand clearly what we mean by 
education. If the sole or principal object is to filla boy’s head 
with the largest amount of “useful Imowledge” that can 
be crammed into it during his school course, there can be 
no comparison between the utility of an acquaintance with 
modern languages — which is convenient for all and ne- 
cessary for some in after life — and a iarity with what 
are somewhat contemptuously called the dead 5 
But if education, viewed in its intellectual aspect—for with the 
moral bearings of the subject we are not here concerned—means 
something other and higher than this, the superiority of modern 
tongues, to say nothing of all the various “ologies” now in 
vogue, is not equally clear. In that case we have to consider, 
not how we can cram the largest amount of practical instruction 
into the shortest space of time, but how we can best discipline 
and strengthen the mind during its period of growth, so as at 
once to develop its highest energies and to qualify it for the 
effectual prosecution of the special studies which may be required 
by the exigencies of after life. And it has been held, for reasons 
so weighty and so familiar to all scholars that it seems hardly 
to on have a word to say 
ty, that for thi e ics a i 

not shared by of ph or of 
modern languages. A boy may indeed go through his school 
career with no further acquisition than that “small Latin 
and less Greek,” which was once perhaps thought more than 
adequate by mts and masters alike; but with similar dis- 
positions on the part of the teacher and the taught any method 
of training might have much the same result. We are not of 
course maintaining that nothing should be learnt at school besides 
Latin and Greek, but that, if the real object is to provide a mental 
tic, so to speak, for the cultivation of the highest intellectual 
faculties, classical studies are incomparably superior for this end 
to the peng modern languages, and ought therefore to form the 
staple of a boy’s education. And it has also to be remembered 
that as the period of school life, and the capacities even of clever 
schoolboys—always excepting Lord Macaulay’s inimitable speci- 
men—are limited, only a certain quantity of Tearning can be got 
through in the time, whatever be its quality. You cannot 
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superadd an indefinite infusion of French, German, history, 
geography, chemistry, and the rest, without materially dimi- 
nishing the old classical substratum. If the established system is 
to be maintained with certain additions and improvements, if we 
are to reform and not to destroy, the question is where to draw 
the line. 

The Head Masters, as far as their debate is reported in the 
Times, do not seem to us to throw much new light on the 
subject. The discussion rather plays round the question at issue 
than definitely grapples with it. We look in vain for a clear 
exposition of first principles from any of the speakers, and should 
be disposed to infer from their rather disjointed remarks that they 
were by no means agreed on the fundamental point themselves. 
Mr. Ede, who opened the debate, speaks of an average boy gaining 
just the same result from modern languages as from the classics, 
the greater ease of acquiring the former being, as he implies, a 
sufficient offset to the more subtle and delicate construction of 
Greek and Latin sentences. ‘ He had himself given a lesson in 
Lessing's ‘ Laocoon’ after one in Livy, and found them equally 
useful and entertaining.” We should have thought that the 
greater difficulty of mastering classical constructions enhanced the 
educational value of the process. Dr. Ridding contented himself 
with remarking on the advantage of introducing some instruction 
in philology into the teaching of modern languages. Mr. Oates 
dwelt on the importance of making boys speak French in the 
French classes, and we quite agree with him that, if l'rench is to 
be taught at school for its practical uses, it is more important, 
as well as more difficult, to learn to speak than to read it. 
Mr. Phillpott was at least safe in suggesting that “the mental 
exercise which boys derived from reading modern languages 
depended [partly, we presume] on the selection of books”; 
but the further question remains as to whether any selection 
of books can make them equally available for mental train- 
ing with the classics. Nor is any one likely to dispute his 
probably half ironical truism that “if Kant and Hegel were 
selected in German”—he means apparently for use in schools— 
“the study would not be unattended with difficulty.” We should 
rather fear it would be unattended with profit. Dr. Hornby’s 
contribution to the debate, if more suggestive, was equally safe, 
and indeed seems, if we rightly understand him, to tell in favour 
of the existing system. e have little doubt that “excellent 
careers walk le open for young graduates who, after their course 
at Oxford or Cambridge, should go abroad and perfect themselves 
in some modern language, as Mr. Tarver of Eton had done.” And 
Dr. Hornby would probably agree with us that those who had 
laid the best foundation in a mastery of the ancient languages of 
Europe are likely, ceteris paribus, soonest and most thoroughly to 
perfect themselves in a knowledge of the later tongues which have 

wn out of them. Mr. George Butler of Liverpool contented 
Fimself with pleading for the study of Romaic ; but his brother Dr. 
Butler of Harrow, who is well known as an accurate and brilliant 
classical scholar, was the only one among the speakers who even 
touched on the real gist of the question, though he did not ap- 
tly do more than touch upon it. He did however insist— 

and most justly—on the very different sort of effort required for 
turning a sentence from, say, an English political speech into Greek 
or Latin and for translating it into French or German. While ad- 
mitting that modern languages have great value in inspiring an 
average boy with a taste fur literature, he distinctly pointed out— 
what some of his colleagues hardly seem to have borne in mind, 
and certainly did not express—that we cannot look to them for 
the same advantages as are derived from the study of Latin and 
Greek. And if this be so, it surely follows that their proper use in 
the educational curriculum must be at most to supplement, not to 
rival or supersede, classical studies. There are cases of course 
where a boy can only be taught, and that at the smallest possible 
expenditure of time and money, what is directly necessary for his 
work in life, and where therefore anything like a liberal education 
is out of the question altogether. But for that higher mental culture 
which is so valuable when it can be acquired, the most effective 
instrument is not that which — the largest amount of useful 
information with least trouble to the learner, but that which best 
stimulates, moulds, and braces the faculties of the mind. And 
in this respect no modern languages can compare with the ancient 


cs. 

It would be strictly relevant to dwell in this connexion on the 
importance of a familiarity, which can never really be gained at 
secondhand, with a literature confessedly unique and unrivalled 
in the history of mankind. To Rome was assigned by Providence 
the dominion of the sword, to Greece the dominion of thought, and 
they have bequeathed to us in their respective literatures a record 
—which is at the same time unsurpassed as a masterpiece of style 


for vigour, exactness, and grace—of the highest political and the > 
highest philosophical wisdom of the ancient world, And yet it is | 

| et to say that the linguistic transcends the literary value of | 
the classics for educational purposes. One remark however will | 


no para 
not be out of place here, which may perhaps have its weight with 


some of the nvisiest declaimers — what they consider a 
narrow and antiquated system. hen Mr. J. 8S. Mill was 
ionately inveighing against the injustice of excluding women 

m the electoral franchise, it was observed that one inevit- 
able result of adopting his proposal, which he might not have 
greatly relished, would be to throw additional power into the 
of the clergy, by whose wishes a considerable moiety of 


the clergy unchallenged masters of the field in the domain 
of Scriptural and doctrinal exegesis. Latin and Greek, if 
excluded by some strange perversity from the curriculum of a 
liberal education, must always remain part of the professional 
training of candidates for the ministry, for this reason if for no 
other, that the one is the language of the New Testament, while 
all theological and ecclesiastical documents of more than two or 
three centuries old are written in Latin, when they are not in 
Greek. But this by the way. The real question is whether fora 
liberal education is to be substituted a technical and professional 
one. And any move on the part of our public schools or Univer- 
sities, we do not say to promote the study of modern languages 
as an integral but subordinate part of the ordinary course, but to 
we it on a par with classical studies, or even to make it a substitute 
or them, would be a step, and a very long step, in that direction. 
Such a change can only be defended on what may be termed the 
utilitarian, as distinguished from the liberal, theory of education. 
The late Sir William Hamilton was fond of dwelling on the 
narrowness of mind engendered by an exclusively mathematical 
training, and the same is true in a measure of all specialist and 
technical studies, certainly not least so of the study of physical 
science, which has of late become so popular. No student in the 
present day can hope to master more than a fraction of the wide 
and daily widening range of knowledge opened out to the modern 
world. And our truest wisdom is to choose that method of 
education which may best train and brace the mental faculties 
for dealing with the demands of whatever kind likely to be made 
upon them in after life. Non multa sed multum isa rule of primary 
educational importance too apt in this day to be forgotten. 


PAUPER CHILDREN. 


T cannot be said that the public has of late-years been neglect- 
ful of pauper children, in so far as articles and letters in news- 

papers, pamphlets, and reports of charitable societies are a proof 
of interest. Nevertheless it is very De for a great deal to be 
written on a subject, and even a good deal of useful work done in 
regard to it, without any full knowledge of the facts or needs 
mainly concerned. Those who write from an official point of view 
are necessarily liable to a partisan feeling in favour of the systems 
which they administer; those who approach the question ab 
extra have seldom an intimate knowledge of those systems. 
The condition of pauper children, and especially of those 
brought up in workhouses—who still in England form the great 
majority of the class—has always been exposed to one great 
disadvantage ; they have never, as a rule, received the undivided 
care and attention of any superintending body. Guardians, en- 
trusted as they are with the great questions of adult pauperism, of 
vagrancy, of indoor and outdoor relief, and (during recent years) 
of general education in many districts, have had but scanty time 
to devote to children thrust away into the corner of a workhouse, 
or sent out to what is called domestic service at an almost infan- 
tine age and with a total lack of previous training. Poor-law 
officials of almost every grade have likewise had but a fraction 
of their time to devote to the more youthful, and at the same time 
the tamer and more submissive, part of those who come under 
their charge. It is true that there are generally schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses for workhouse children; but these officers 
have but little authority, and are subject to inconveniences which 
render their position often by no means an enviable one. 

Although, therefore, it may appear a very simple, it is by no 
means a superfluous, thing to say, that the unsatisfactory disposition 
which too often characterizes children brought up under Poor-law 
influences comes mainly from the inadequate attention paid to 
them ; and this inadequacy comes from the fact that nearly all 
who have charge of these children have other and more pressing 
duties, under the stress of which the children are suffered to go 
to the wall. This defect of management, and consequent im 
fection in the results attained, it has been tried to remedy in 


ways. 

F irst, the method of taking the children wholly away from the 
workhouse, and pag them in separate schools under special 
superintendence, has been tried. This has generally been done 
in the largest, and especially inthe metropolitan, Tiatiens and 

uently several Unions have coalesced to form such a school, 
which in that case bears the name of a District School. The total 
number of pauper children in England being set down approxi- 
mately at thirty-six thousand, about twelve thousand five hundred 
of these are in establishments wholly separate from the work- 
house, and nearly half of these again are in district schools. The 
largest of these schools, the South Metropolitan at Sutton, has an 
average of nearly one thousand six hundred children ; the single 
Union of Liverpool, at the close of the Lancashire cotton famine, 
had nearly as many in its school at Kirkdale: 

Secondly, the plan of boarding the children out with poor but 
respectable persons, who receive money for their maintenance, and 
are of course subject to supervision in order that their part of the 
contract may be known to be carried out, has grown into some 
favour of late years. This is the almost universal method in Scot- 
land; but in England and Wales the total number of children 
thus boarded out probably does not reach 3,000, It is true that in 
a Parliamentary paper issued last year in return to an order of 


the new constituency were sure to be guided. And in the _ the House of Commons, in which the professed statistics on this 


game way a 


general neglect of classical studies would leave point were given in great detail, the total number of boarded-out 
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children was set down at 9,248; but this was an error resulting 
from the way in which the question was put to the Guardians who 
supplied the statistics, In fact many—we believe a very large 
proportion—of these children were living in their own homes 
with their own mothers, and though the mothers certainly were 
in receipt of aid from the Guardians, it is a gross perversion of 
terms to say that children in this position are boarded out. It may 
be mentioned, however, that in some parts of England it is not 
unfrequent for Guardians to entrust children of tender years to 
persons applying for them, whose inducement to adopt them lies 
in the future services they may render; these children are thence- 
forward not technically pauper children, but they are under some 
supervision, and are in a position somewhat analogous to that of 
the boarded-out children. Their number, however, is not very 


eat. 

e Thirdly, the effort is frequently made to improve the workhouse 
education pure and simple, by means of better appliances and 
more assiduous attention. 

Now, if any of the above systems were radically bad, and con- 
ducive to the ruin or great deterioration of the children of whom 
the public at large, through the Poor Law Guardians, have the 
charge, it would certainly be a matter of great public interest 
that the fact should be universally known, and the offending 
system disallowed. We do not think that there need be any 
apprehension of such extreme evil as this in any method of train- 
se pauper children now in use in England. Those, however, 
who read the controversies of some five years ago on the subject 
will remember the vehement accusations made at that time against 
the large Poor-law schools, especially by some of the advocates of 
the boarding-out system. It is not perhaps worth while to do more 
than refer to these accusations now; they came for the most part 
from persons who were very ignorant of the real merits of the case ; 
and even those who, like the late Mrs, Nassau Senior, had some real 
knowledge of the subject, and whose condemnation was accordingly 
more moderate, were much too apt to rely on vague hearsay for a 
good deal of the evidence they brought against the schouls. Still, 
all exaggerations being laid aside, it cannot be said that the large 
Poor-law schools have such evidence in their favour as would 
justify their being considered a striking success. They are, in the 
tirst place, very expensive ; the average cost of each child in the 
district schools is not much less than ten shillings per week. It is 
true that in the excellent school of the Manchester Union at 
Swinton the average cost of each child has for years been below five 
shillings a week, everything included ; but this is exceptional. It 
cannot be said that the large Poor-law schools have been materially 
more free from ophthalmia and otherannoying infectiousdiseases than 
schools in the smallest workhouses. Lastly and chiefly, a child 
from one of these schools is, on leaving, thrown into a wide and 
busy town life in a state of friendlessness to remedy which no 
adequate measures have hitherto been adopted. Boys suffer far 
less from this cause than girls. Acts of Parliament, it is true, 

ribe that these children when sent out by the Guardians shall 
visited twice a year until they are sixteen, or until they leave 
their first place, by some person whom the Guardians appoint for 
the purpose; but what a meagre measure of assistance is this! 
and if some Boards of Guardians honourably do much more than 
the Act requires, others fall short of it. It is in this direction that 
the public at large may be able to give most help. Poor- 
law schools will continue to go on; nor is it to be expected that 
indiscriminate visitation of them will be allowed. The children 
in them receive an education, in some respects very good, in others 
defective. The defects, however, are by no means incapable of 
removal. What is to be regretted is that those who have 
tried to remove them have too often been unable to refrain 
from caustic and unjust criticism against institutions for the 
amelioration of which a very different procedure is required. It is, 
in fact, a difficult task to make the official and the unofficial mind 
go in harness together for a common object. It is not, however, 
we think, insurmountably difficult; nor is there anything more 
to be desired for the success of the large Poor-law schools than 
that a permanent and kindly, but not forced or mechanical, over- 
sight, such as is seldom at the command of officialism proceeding 
in its ordinary methods, should be exercised over the children for 


—_ after they take their first plunge into life in the outer 
world. 
The boardin 


g-out system is at present, as we have said, applied 
only to a comparatively small minority of pauper children in Eng- 
land. Up toa certain point the balance of evidence is, we think, 
very much in its favour. It is no doubt true, as is alleged by the 
opponents of the system, that the foster-parents are in many cases 
more influenced by the money paid to them for the care of the 
child than by the mere desire to have a child to take care of. But 
this is not universally true; and even where it is true, it must 
not be supposed that such a motive operates as a bar to all 
kindly feelings between the foster-parent and the child. The 
desire of money has no small share in inducing people to ado 

many occupations in which, nevertheless, they may be of real ad- 
vantage to others. It is no small benefit to the children to have 
an interest, which they do not share with a crowd of others, in the 
minds even of such imperfect persons as are generally found in the 
world, But every recommendation of the boarding-out system 
must be accompanied with two cautions. It is a system in which 
the regular supervision is much more liable to be slovenly and in- 
adequate than in the workhouse system ; not that this necessarily 
must be so, but a single establishment affords facilities for inspec- 
tion which a number of scattered children do not. To a certain 


extent this is compensated by the greater knowledge which the 
public at large have of children living like other children in the 
midst of the community, as compared with those shut up in a 
separate establishment; but the comparative defect of ——- 
on the official side is not the less to be borne in mind. Next, the 
difficulty of finding satisfactory foster-parents for the children in- 
creases much more rapidly than the number of the children 
increases, In a given area you may perhaps find ten good 
foster-parents easily; but you will probably find the next ten 
much less easily; the third ten less easily again; and soon. The 
best are, as a matter of course, chosen first, and the average of 
results from a hundred boarded-out children will probably be in- 
ferior to the average results from ten. Moreover, there is a 
certain apparent advantage which the boarding-out system has, as 
compared with the workhouse system, which is unfair and decep- 
tive—that, namely, which results from the fact that there are 
some children so sickly in body or imbecile in mind that they 
cannot be boarded out; of all such children the boarding-out 
system escapes the reproach, whereas the workhouse system has 
in any event to submit to it. Nevertheless, when all has been 
said, the boarding-out system is legitimate and often advantage- 
ous. ‘The original design was that it should always be carried 
out by committees of private persons—ladies of course for the 
most part—under the superintendence of the Poor-law authorities. 
And this, we think, is decidedly the best method ; the difficulties 
which attend the setting it on foot (owing to that incompatibility 
of the official and non-official mind of which we have spoken) are 
not inconsiderable, but we believe they may be overcome. 

third method of ameliorating pauper education to which we have 
referred, by the simple improvement of the workhouse system, 
is by no means an impracticable one. There are excellent work- 
house schools where the children enjoy a very fair degree of hap- 
piness, where they are well cared for in body and mind, and 
trained in a manner conducive to useful and happy lives after- 
wards. It is true that in most workhouse schools the great and 
serious vice of dulness and inactivity is inherent; but where this 
can be removed—which is nowhere impossible—the system has no 
other error of a vital character, though it is not free from some 
minor inconveniences. Lastly, it must be remembered that these 
different systems differ far less than the persons by whom they are 
administered. The goodness or badness of the administration is a 
matter of distinctly more importance than the choice of a system, 
though we do not mean to say that this is of no account. 


THE THEATRES. 


Me interest attached to the appearance at the St. James’s 
Theatre of Mr. Tennyson's dramatized version of Boccaccio’s 
well-known novel, in which the nobleman who has spent all his 
substance in gifts and brave living, and finally kills his last re- 
maining possession, @ favourite hawk, for the entertainment on an 
unexpected visit of a lady who has rejected his addresses with scorn, 
ends by obtaining her hand. Tothe management of the St. James's 
Theatre much credit is due for the appropriate scene and correct 
dresses with which the piece has been furnished for representation. 
The story is not one which readily lends itself to dramatic pur- 
poses. In the original it contains only three personages, the 
ruined nobleman, the proud widow, and her sick son. The son is 
not introduced in the stage version; but the characters are added 
of a foster-mother and brother of Federigo, in whose humble 
cottage he is living. These parts are well given on the stage by 
Mrs. Gaston Murray and Mr. Denny, and the dress of the former 
is especially to be praised. The main incident of the story, which 
consists in the sacrifice of the poor falcon, is somewhat deprived of 
its barbaric element by its being made clear to the audience that 
the bird is not actually eaten. The property-dish is duly 
served up, but is removed from the table untouched. Besides the 
additional characters already mentioned, Mr. Tennyson has in- 
troduced a wreath worn by the lady when first seen by Federigo 
before her marriage, and religiously preserved by him, worn by him 
in battle and stained with his blood ; and this serves to give some 
further action to the sufficiently slight fable. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
may be congratulated upon the effect given by them to Mr. 
Tennyson’s beautiful lines. Mrs. Kendal looked like a gorgeous 
Venetian picture stepped forth from its frame. 

At the Court Theatre Mr. Wilson Barrett has produced a play, 
which has obtained deserved approbation, called The Old Love and 
the New. It is “ written by Bronson Howard,” and “ adapted for the 
English stage by James Albery.” The piece is, in accordance with 
a custom almost forgotten on the modern English stage, in five acts, 
and it is amongst the merits of the writer or writers that, although a 
climax is reached in the fourth act, the interest in the action of the 
drama is not allowed to in the fifth, in which a device of the 
utmost ingenuity and simplicity is employed to give it a fresh im- 
pulse. The play is, of course, not perfect; the dialogue, good and 
clever as for the most part it is, might probably be here and there 
reduced with advantage; but, taking it altogether, The Old Love 
and the New is one of.the most original and well-constructed 
pieces that have been seen for a considerable time on the English 


The piece opens with a situation constantly employed in 
fiction, and not unknown in real life—that of a merchant, Mr. 
Westbrook, supposed to be enormously wealthy, saving himself 
from complete ruin by persuading his daughter to reject a poor 
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man, Harold Kenyon, whom she loves, and to accept a rich | 


banker, John Stratton, whom she does not love. This is the 
outliue of the first act, in which there is a good deal of clever and 
pretty writing, and at the end of which the curtain comes down 
upon a speech which is not ineffective, but which is very far from 
being natural, The merchant’s daughter, Lilian, has made up her 
mind to the sacrifice; has dismissed the lover, who had every 
reason to think himself accepted, with a cold message; and has 
iven her hand to the man whom she esteems, but cannot love. 
r aunt, who knows the secret of her love, comes in, and is told 
by Lilian that there is “a little surprise awaiting her; Mr. 
Stratton is to be my husband.” It should be noted that West- 
brook has been guilty of a double deceit in arranging the marriage 
—he has allowed Stratton to sup that Lilian marries him 


for love, while he has told Lilian that Stratton is ac- 
— with all the circumstances of the case. This, as 

tton was ready to help him out of his difficulties without 
‘demanding his daughter's hand, seems a strangely indolent 
piece of villany; but it is n , as will be seen, to the 
well-being of the play. In the second act, Stratton and his wife 
are discovered after an interval of four years in Paris, and Lilian 
has found consolation, if not happiness, in her little daughter Nata- 
lie. A certain Comte de Carojac has attempted to make love to 
Lilian and has failed. Stratton in his ignorance has invited Harold 
Kenyon, who is passing through Paris, to dinner, and the Comte 
de Carojac, seeing in him a more dangerous rival than in Stratton, 
entangles him in a quarrel which brings a well-written act to its 
lose. Another character who appears in this act for the first 
time is “George Washington Phipps, of New York” whose 
humours afford a relief to the serious interest of the piece. The 
character is most happily conceived and executed, and is played 
to the very life by Mr. W. G. Anson. Intonation, manner, 
and ing are alike so admirable that what has been said 
of M. Febvre—that he has given the French stage its best 
‘American (as Clarkson in ZL’£trangére)—may be said, substi- 
tuting the word English for French, of Mr. Anson. But the 
acting of the piece is altogether worthy of its intrinsic merit. 
Mr. Coghlan, as Stratton, plays admirably throughout. His 
only danger is, in representing repressed emotion, a tendency 
to show the repression too much and the emotion too little; but 
this, if a fault, is at least a fault on the right side. Mr. Leathes’s 
Comte de Carojac is a true and finished study; in the scene 
just described his byplay is excellent, without being the least 
obtrusive. Miss Amy Roselle plays the very difficult part of 
Lilian throughout with science and a A pleasing and amusing 
character, who may be regarded as a companion picture to Phipps, 
isa Mrs. Brown, whose aged husband is much heard of, but never 
appears on the stage. The part is interpreted with much freshness 
and delicacy of touch by Miss Emery. 

The third act shows the duel which has been arranged in the 
second, and which takes place in the grounds of an old chateau in 
the snow after Kenyon and Carojac have left Stratton’s house. 
There is some admirable dialogue between Kenyon and Phipps, 
who is his second, before the others arrive. The duel is fought 
with swords, and Kenyon falls, Stratton, his wife, and Mrs. Brown 
arrive on the scene. To Stratton’s inquiry as to the cause of the 
quarrel, Carojac somewhat foolishly replies that he has fought in 
defence of Mrs. Stratton’s honour, and draws down upon himself a 
telling rebuke finely delivered by Mr. Coghlan. The duel is better 
managed than such things generally are on the stage; but Mr. 
Leathes's fencing is oddly enough far more Italian than French, 

good in its own way. It will have been noted that 
the situation of the duel, not between a husband and lover, but 
between a designing lover and an innocent one, is both novel and 
effective. 

The fourth act is occupied with Stratton’s discovery, after the 
news of Kenyon’s death has been brought to him, of the deception 
which has been practised upon him with regard to his marriage. 
There is a fine scene between the husband and wife, in which Mr. 
Coghlan’s acting is remarkable for its truth and strength, and he 
ends by announcing his resolution to leave her and the child until 
her heart tells her to call him back. 

In the fifth act occurs the ingenious diversion which has been 
alluded to above. Stratton comes back in answer to letters written 

Natalie at, as he thinks, her mother’s dictation. He discovers 
t they have, in fact, been inspired by the aunt, and is on the 

int of going away again, when the little Natalie hands him a 
fetter which she has written a moment before at her mother's dic- 
tation, calling him back with words the sincerity of which is 
obvious. Thus all ends happily; and, while one marriage is 
mended, another is made between the widowed Mrs. Brown and 
Phipps, whose proposal gives occasion to a vastly amusing scene, 
in which author and actor have both resisted the temptation to 
exaggerate. Play and acting are both, as we have said, excellent. 
The only possible objection to the piece lies in its length ; and, 
if it were thought desirable, it would probably be easy enough to 
reduce that, There is, we may hope, every reason to congratulate 
Mr. Wilson Barrett on a success. 

Such a Good Man, a play written by the deservedly 
novelists Messrs. Walter Besant and Rice, and produced lately 
at the Olympic, opens with a situation almost exactly like that 
which furnishes a starting-point to The Old Love and the New. 
It may be desirable to repeat what has been elsewhere said, that 


Such a Good Man existed, as far at any rate as its plot was con- 
cerned, before the other play was ever heard of in England. The 
piece is in some respects as original as that which we have just — 


discussed ; but its originality lies in character and not in con- 
struction; and it seems to demand a peculiar kind of impersonation 
which we have not found given to it. In other words, characters 
worked out from an original and elaborate point of view 


ought to be rendered by actors of original force. Mr. 


Beveridge by his performance of one of the two leading 
characters, John Gower, has given us a better notion of his capa- 
bilities than we have before had ; and Mr. Maclean, who has never 
within our recollection done anything badly, plays fairly well as Sir 
Jacob Escombe, the hypocrite of the piece. But he might be an 

prosperous humbug instead of a particular prosperous humbug. He 
fails to see, or to give expression to, the fine shades which, it seems 
to us, exist in the part, as Mr. Beveridge fails to give its full mean- 
ing to the character which is well contrasted with Sir Jacob’s. 
On the other hand, Mr. Righton gives a good deal more than its 


_ full meaning to the part of a cheerful adventurer, and spoils it by 


exaggeration. Miss Fanny Josephs and Mr. Macklin are excellent 
as the heroine and hero. It is difficult to judge fairly of a play 
which, with the best intentions on the part of those engaged in its 
representation, does not seem to have found its right place. But 
it may be safely said that the authors have shown that they can 
write good dialogue (though it is difficult to imagine why they 
should give in to the detestable practice, hitherto contined to fifth- 
rate novels and vulgar melodramas, of making people address each 
other as “ John Gower” or “ Julian Carteret”) and that, if their 
construction is faulty, the power of construction comes only either 
by inspiration or patience. It cannot be easy for practised novelists 
to assume suddenly a change of method; and if Messrs. Besant 
and Rice should themselves see any faults in this play, we must 


| hope that the perception of them will only impel the authors to 
| new efforts. Such writers should, in the interests of the drama, be 


encouraged by every ible means to keep their attention to 
theatrical 


REVIEWS. 


BONDAGE AND TRAVELS OF JOHANN SCHILTBERGER.* 


HE narrative of Schiltberger is one which few could read to 
much profit without the aid of an interpreter. The difficulties 
and obscurities with which it abounds are ably and carefully 
treated in the notes with which Captain Telfer’s translation, 
issued by the Hakluyt Society, is enriched. Of these notes 
some are by the editor; but a large proportion, of which he 
rightly speaks as most valuable and interesting, are contributed 
by Professor Bruun, whose Russian edition of Schiltberger ap- 
peared in 1866. To insure the faithful reproduction of these 
notes, which were sent to him in French, the translator's MS., as 
well as the proofs, was submitted to Professor Bruun for his cor- 
rections and approval. The book is one which is not much 
known in England. In his edition of Gibbon Dean Milman used 
the edition ot Penzel, published in 1813; and, until that volume 
appeared, no reprint. of the whole work had been given to the 
world since 1700. Penzel’s book was severely condemned by 
Professor Neumann, not only for its undue freedom in modernizing 
the style of Schiltberger, but for the insertion of many 
of which Schiltberger could never have been the author. Neu- 
mann’s edition, of which Captain Telfer’s version is a transla- 
tion, was published in 1859, and followed the Heidelberg MS. ; 
but, although the book has been printed eighteen times in 
German, it has never appeared in a foreign garb except in the 
Russian translation and in the English volume now before us. 
Of the manuscript copies, four only seem to be known; the first 
being the Heidelberg MS., on which Neumann worked, bearing 
date 1443, sixteen years only after the author's return from his 
long captivity; the second, of much the same date, now in 
the Ducal library at Donaueschlingen; the third, of a some- 
what later time, preserved in the public library at Nuremberg; 
and the fourth, which was transferred from Munich to Nuremberg, 
and lent to Penzel, who used it for his own edition and forgot to 
return it. It was never recovered ; but it must have been the most 
valuable of all if Neumann was right in thinking that it may have 
been in the author’s own handwriting. This opinion seems not to 
be shared by the English editor, who in his introduction comes to 
the conclusion that Schiltberger was unable to write, and that the 
narrative was taken down from his dictation. If we may venture 
to judge from the way in which it is put together, this conclusion 
seems fairly justified. The book has absolutely no method ; the 
traveller speaks of the places which he visited in his involun 
wanderings just as they might happen to come back to his mind, 
so that, in Captain Telfer’s words, ‘the attempt to follow in his 
footsteps with any precision becomes a hopeless task.” The proper 
names occurring in the story are given in many forms; thus proving 
apparently that Schiltberger was unable to read and to correct 
what was written. The terms in which Captain Telfer speaks of 
this feat of dictation are fully as strong as the case warrants. Men 
whose minds have been occupied with many subjects have dis- 
yed aretentiveness of memory equal to that of the honest 
varian, who probably never thought of anything but the course 


* The Bondage and Travels of Johann Schiltberger, a native of Bavaria, 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 1396-1427. Translated from the Heidel 
MS., edited in 1859 LA Professor Kk. F, Neumann, by Commander J. 
Buchan Telfer, » F.S.A., F.B.G.8. London: Printed for the 
Society. 1879. 
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of his own fortunes ; and the editor points out that his chronology 
is sometimes very far from accurate. The six years which inter- 
vened between the battles of Nicopolis and Angora become for 
him twelve years of servitude under Bajazet, and the three years 
spent in captivity under Timour are lengthened into six. Such 
mistakes are not surprising when we remember that he was only 
thirteen years old ‘aes he left his home to enter the service of 
Leonard Ri inger, that two years later he became a prisoner, 
and that he remained a captive from that time for seven-and- 
twenty years, during most of which the hope of escape must have 
been faint indeed. But, although he had no advantages of educa- 
tion, and although he seems to have been a man of no special 
powers, he was clearly honest, and the form of his narrative seems 
to show that he lost no time after his return in putting down his 
+ an on paper, or in getting a scribe to do the work for 


The most important incident of Schiltberger's career is that which 
marked its beginning. Milman speaks of his account of the 
battle of Nicopolis as very graphic; and it is undoubtedly the 
narrative of an eye-witness. The battle was lost by the rashness 
of the knights who acco ied the Count of Nevers, who from 
his bravery in and after this terrible fight was known as Jean 
Sans-peur; but Schil r’s narrative out Gibbon’s asser- 
obeyed the prudence of the rians, but it might have 
oriously had the imitated the valour of the 
rench.” According to his story, the followers of the Burgun- 
dian prince numbered only 6,000; but at the head of these he 
fought his way “through two corps” of the enemy and was 
then taken prisoner. The Hungarians might perhaps have done 
more; but, even with such efforts as they made, the issue of the 
day was all but decided in their favour, and “the Turkish 
king,” Schiltberger tells us, “was about to fly, but the duke 
of Iriseh, known as the despot, seeing this, went to the assist- 
ance of the Turkish king with fifteen thousand chosen men 
and many other bannerets, and the despot threw himself with 
his ~— on the king’s banner and overturned it; and when 
the king saw that the banner was overturned and that he could 
not remain, he took to flight.” Thus abandoned by Sigismund, 
his soldiers sought to secure their safety as best they could, and 
an appalling tragedy followed, when multitudes for whom there 
was no room struggled to get on board the galleys in the 
Danube and were struck down by their countrymen who had 
climbed their sides before them. So ended the fatal fight, the 
scene of which Schiltberger places at “a a Toa Schiltaw, 
but called in the infidel sag Nicopoly.” us, at least, the 
sentence stands in Captain Telfer's text ; but his own note seems 
to show that Schiltberger may have written “ Nicopoly, which 
the infidels call Schiltaw.” Schiltaw is clearly Shistow or Sis- 
tova; and the editor remarks that, “if the incidents of his event- 
ful career were indeed dictated from me , his statement that 
the infidels knew Nicopolis as Schiltaw, for Shvistov, Shistovo, 
may be accounted for by the accidental confusion of names.” 
he battle was over; but in Eastern warfare the worst horrors 
follow after the fight, and Schiltberger relates simply and forcibly 
the story of the frightful massacre by which Bajazet professed to 
avenge the slaughter of hisown men. The captives under twenty 
ears of age were spared, and thus Schiltberger was suffered to 
ive. His master, Richartinger, had happily fallen in the fight. 
His young companion became a bondman “in the palace of the 
Turkish King,” where he adds that for six years he was “ obliged 
to run on his feet with the others wherever he went”; but that 
after six years he deserved to be allowed to ride. “I rode six 
years with him,” he adds, “so that I was twelve years with him; 
and it is to be noted what the said Turkish king did during these 
twelve years, all of which is written down mage by piece.” But 
six only of these years had passed away, when the star of Baja- 
zet the Thunderbolt sank before that of Timour, who carried hi 


being Aanded), 
and kubbet; and concludes by saying that, if Bajazet was not 


story may perhaps not be true; but, even if it be a fact, 
Bajazet’s punishment was not worse than that of Cardinal 
Balue, infliction of such a punishment would have 

i at Isfahan could order 


te 
8 8 ings out 8 i irstiness v 
i ‘= were horrified. “They fell at hie 
not kill them. He would not listen, 
ver; but none w 
be the first to do so. He got angry, and rode himself [amongst 


them], and said, ‘ Now I should like to see who will not ride after 
me.’ Then they were all obliged to ride over the children, and 
Z were all trampled upon. There were seven thousand.” 

he value of Schiltberger’s narrative lies in its veracity. In his 
honest desire to report what he saw as he saw it, and te relate facts 
exactly as they occurred, or as he believed them to have occurred, 
he may be placed by the side of Herodotus, although in every other 
respect the comparison of the poor Bavarian captive with one so 
singularly favoured by fortune as the great Halicarnassian historian 
would in truth be ridiculous. The narratives of both have state- 
ments which seem perplexing, incredible, or impossible ; but we 
can divide them broadly into two classes—the narratives, namely, 
of what they saw themselves, and of what they heard from others. 
As to the latter, we can only be sure that we have the tale as it 
was told to them ; for the former we can confidently trust them, 
except so far as either ignorance, superstition, or prejudice might 
mislead them or warp their judgment. Schiltberger’s wildest 
stories illustrate the popular traditions of the countries in which he 
found himself. Near a city which he says is called in the Greek 
tongue Kureson (Kerasous, the present Kerasoun), there is, he tells 
us, a castle on a mountain, known as the castle of the Sparrow- 
hawk, in which dwells a virgin, who grants any seemly wish ex- 
pressed by those who have kept careful watch for three days and 
three nights. Such towers, Captain Telfer remarks in his note, 
are not uncommon in the East, among these being the Kiz-Kalassi, 
or Girl’s Castle, on a hill above the Kiszeljee, in Kourdistan, and 
Kaleh Dokhter, or the Daughter’s Fortress on the heizhts above 
the city of Kerman. “Iam unable,” he adds, “to discover why 
the name was so frequently given in the East to such peculiarly 
situated strongholds, and would suggest it was owing to their 
non-assailable He is probably not far wrovg, whatever 
may be said of the explanation given by Jonathan Oldbuck of the 
title Castrum Puellarum, as applied in like manner to Edinburgh 
Castle, that it was so named, “ guasi lucus a non lucendo, because 
it resisted every attack, and women never do.” 

In Schiltberger’s account of the site and extent of Babylon we 
have perhaps the only instance in which he has relied on the 
authority of others, although we know not who the informant ma 
have been. The measurements which he gives agree closely wi 
those of Herodotus. By a great leap he takes us from Babylon to 
Delhi, although of the exact time of his going thither he leaves 
us in ignorance. In fact, we have little more than a series of 
detached facts in this strange story of a bondage extended over 
nearly a whole generation; and these facts are strung together as 
items in an old account. “ There is a garden in Babylony. . . I 
have seen the garden, In this kingdom the people are not warlike. 
Item; I have also been in Lesser India, which is a fine kingdom. 
The capital is called Dily. . . There is also a country called 
Zekatay ; the capital is called Samerchant,” &c. In the course of 
his wanderings he visited Egypt, the Holy Land, and Arabia. It 
is, of course, not unlikely that he may have gone as a pilgrim to 
Mecca, although it is perhaps too much to say that the fact “ may 
be taken for granted.” It is, however, morally certain that he 
found himself compelled to conform to Mohammedanism, it being 
incredible, as Captain Telfer rightly urges, “that the presence of a 
slave professing Christianity would have been at all tolerated in 
the camp of those barbarous and fanatic rulers.” With Schiltberger, 
beyond doubt, it never went beyond a bowing of his body in the 
house of Rimmon. Nearly thirty years of captivity failed to shake 
his faith as a Catholic; and he lived to find his way back into 
Christendom, to reap a fair reward for his toils, and to write or to 
oem narrative which has both value and interest for historical 
scho 


ERASMUS DARWIN.* 


IR those who uphold the theory of hereditary genius there 
could scarcely be a more typical or confirmatory instance than 

that supplied by the successive generations of the Darwin family. 
Not only in the possession of great mental powers and high moral 
rpose or energy of will, without which the highest gifts of intel- 
leet are too often wasted, but no less in the singular aptitude or bias 
of mind towards a specific range of knowledge and speculation, 
is it interesting to mark a strain of continuity such as is rarely 
traceable even from father to son. As the child is father to the 
man, so is the parentage of the Origin of Species to be seen in the 
Zoonomia and the Botanie Garden, The same quick intuition for 
truth in nature, the same power of rapid induction and wide 
generalization, with the same sympathetic affection for everything 
that lives and breathes, gives phi ical continuity to a series 
of writings parted by an interval of well-nigh a hundred years. 
This strongly heredity of mind and character has so im- 
pressed Professor Krause of Berlin, as exemplifying the operation 
of one of the primary laws of the Darwinian system, that he has 
made it the subject of a special study, published in February last 
in the well-known German scientific journal Kosmos, under the 
title of a “Contribution to the History of the Descent Theory.” 
We are to see this interesting monograph put forth in an 
English dress, with the addition of an outline of his grandfather's 
life, character, and works prefixed by our distinguished naturalist 
himself. For this biographical sketch materials were furnished by 


* Erasmus Darwin. Krause. Translated from the German 
by W. 5. Dallas. Witha Notice by Charles Darwin. London : 
Murray. 
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great adversary away with him, “and he would have taken him 
into his own country, but he died on the way.” If the argument 
from silence were absolutely conclusive, it would be necessary to 
admit with Gibbon, whose opinion is shared by Neumann and by 
Captain Telfer in his introduction, “ that there is no truth whatever 
in the story of Bajasid having been confined by Timur in an iron | 
cage.” On the other hand, Professor Bruun asserts that “‘ Hammer's 
argument does not appear to have satisfied Weil, on the ground 
that the story of the iron cage does not emanate from Arabsheh 
only, but also from other Arabian chroniclers.” Weil, he adds, 
“ equally disputes the assertion that the term cage was intended : 
to signify a litter, and disagrees with Rebon in his interpretation 
of the word that it a litter as well as a 

y carried abou @ Cage, 1s litter mus ave en 
most _ construction.” All that we need : is that the 
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a number of letters of Erasmus Darwin, his commonplace book in lasa primeval ocean free from salt, the lighter gases forming the at- 


folio (in the possession of his grandson Reginald Darwin), and a few 
family notes and recollections. The Memoirs written by Miss Seward, 
though containing valuable matter, are shown by citations in the 
course of the present narrative to be so mixed with inaccurate and 
spiteful bits of tittle-tattle and innuendo as to yield anything but a 
truthful estimate of their subject. 

The Darwins, a Lincolnshire family, are first heard of in the 
reign of James I., to whom and to his son Charles, William Darwin 
was yeoman of the armoury at Greenwich. Dying in 1644 of gout, 
he is believed to have left that disease as a legacy to later gene- 
rations. The name of Erasmus came into the family tree from 
Serjeant Earle, whose daughter was married to a son of this 
William Darwin, and by the marriage of this third descendant 
with the heiress of Robert Waring of Wilsford, the family became 

d of Elston Manor and Hall, where, after the lapse of one 
generation, Erasmus Darwin was born, December 12, 1731. From 
his father, a great friend of Stukeley’s, he may be said to have 
inherited a taste for natural history and science as well as poetry, 
as also did his elder brother Robert, who succeeded to the Elston 
estate, and published late in life Principia Botanica, a work rich 
in biological matter. Among the earlier indications of Erasmus’s 
turn of mind are his making an alarum and electrical appa- 
ratus, and a quaint correspondence at sixteen with his sister 
Susannah, who had, on the authority of a learned divine, held 
hog’s flesh to be permissible Lenten diet, the animal having been 
turned into fish since the herd of swine were driven by the devil 
into the sea, Thus early he declares himself a disciple of temper- 
ance, as a check perhaps to the hereditary malady. At Cam- 
bridge he won a scholarship at St. John’s, and came out at the 
head of the junior optimes in 1754. Here he already wrote 
poetry; and thence proceeding to Edinburgh, where he studied 
medicine, he rose to eminence as well as to freedom from the 
narrow system of Boerhaave, then in vogue amongst most of the 
professors. In 1756 he entered upon medical practice at Lichfield 
with good success, a memorandum of his profits showing a pro- 
gressive increase of income, reaching in fifteen years to 1,000l. a 
year and upwards. He was thus emboldened to marry, which 
he did in December 1757; when his quaintness, humour, and 
philosophic calm are brought out in a characteristic letter to his 
atfianced bride, Mary Howard, four days before the wedding, begin- 
ning with a recipe for making love trom an old mouldy volume 
he had just turned up, going on to most methodical arrange- 
ments for keeping the ceremony private, and ending, “ P.S.— 
Nothing about death in this letter, Polly.” From this hint, 
combined with what her letters show, a community of tastes and 
ag between the pair may be inferred. She must have 

n, her son is convinced, an admirable and charming 
woman, making her husband happy for thirteen years. Eleven 
years aiter her loss (1781) he took to wife the widow of 
Colonel Chandos Pole, of Radburn Hall, to which place he moved 
from Lichtield, leaving it after two years for Derby, and ultimately 
settling at Breadsall Priory, a few miles from that city, where he 
died, April 18, 1802. 

To assign a date or an individual authorship to the theory 
of evolution is what no historian of philosophy would consider 
possible. The germ of this view of the origin and development 
of life is unmistakably to be traced in the system of Aristotle, 
to go no further back. Enthusiastic interpreters of Scripture, in 
their eagerness to reconcile the facts of science with those of revela- 
tion, have recognized the theory in the opening chapter of Genesis. 
Equally devoted followers of the scholastic philosophy have 
satistied themselves of its being clearly upheld in the treatises of 
Aquinas. It was by no means as an original suggestion, or as the 
dogmatic assertion of a new law, but as the result of a long line 
of philosophic research and a tentative of nature, 
that Erasmus Darwin unfolded his idea of evolution. In a note to 
verse 101 of the first canto of his Botanic Garden Herr Krause 
quotes himas saying: —“ From having observed the gradual evolution 
of the young animal or plant from its egg or seed, and afterwards its 
successive advances to its more perfect state, ormaturity, philosophers 
of all ages seem to have imagined that the great world itself had like- 
wise its infancy and its gradual progress to maturity. This seems 
to have given origin to the very antient and sublime allegory of 
Eros, or divine love, producing the world from the egg of 
night, as it floated in chaos.” Carrying on the classical ideas 
of mythology, or personifying the powers of nature in the deities of 
the Greek Pantheon, he introduces in successive cantos of this poem 
the forces of fire, air, water, and earth, representing the Goddess of 
Nature addressing herself to the different groups of elementary 
—_ in a figurative discourse, setting forth in allegorical language 

parts severally taken by each in the formation and vitalization 
of the world. Matters which can be but lightly and poetically 
touched upon in the poem are further elaborated in detail, partl 
in short foot-notes, partly in ampler memoirs relegated to the a 
of the volume. To these we have to turn for the more definite and 
substantial exposition of the author's system. Under the first 
“art,” the power of fire, and the application of this elementary prin- 
ciple to the use of man, we have the celebrated invocation of “ Un- 
conquered Steam,” with the prophetic vision of its marvels. The 
second canto, addressed to the earth-spirits, or gnomes, unfolds the 
omen: development of the earth, which the author believes to have 

n with the other planets cast forth from a volcano in the sun, 
receiving its axial revolution and idal form from stronger 
friction or adhesion to one wall of this voleano. “ By refrigeration 
asolid nucleus was formed upon which the waters were precipitated 


mosphere, and the sea becoming salt from the lixiviation of the rocks.” 
All the lime or calcareous earth in existence originated, he thought, 
from animal and vegetable bodies, corals, shells, and other living 
forms ; though from what source these animals in the first instance 
drew the material of their calcareous frame or covering it does not 
seem to have occurred to him to ask. In the third canto, addressed 
to the water nymphs, the formation of clouds, the sea and its life, 
springs, rivers, geysers, glaciers, &c., are described. In treating of 
the gradual unfolding of lite upon the earth, the transformation of 
species and their evolution into higher forms comes into view, and 
this is a favourite topic throughout the writer's works. So in the 
poem already quoted he speaks, in language with which we have of 
late years been familiarized, of some apparently useless or incomplete 
appendages to plants and animals which seem to show that they 
have gradually undergone changes from their original state, such as 
the stamens without anthers, and styles without stigmas, of several 
plants ; citing also the halteres or rudiments of wings in some two- 
winged insects, the paps of male animals, and the fact of swine 
having four toes, of which two are imperfectly formed and not 
long enough for use. Perhaps, he suggests, all the productions 
of nature are in progress to greater perfection—* an idea counte- 
nanced by the modern discoveries and deductions concerning the 
progressive formation of the solid parts of the terraqueous globe, 
and consonant to the dignity of the Creator of all things.” Buffon, 
who had before Darwin regarded such rudimentary organs much 
in the same way, was far from seeing with equal clearness the 
evidence they bore in favour of the theory of descent. He was 
dimly arguing against the physico-theologians on behalf of the 
general uniform connexion of natural objects by fixed laws. 

Dr. Krause describes the last century as a bape of the most 
laborious and endless search after design. In opposition to the 
French materialistic philosophy a host of pious writers came for- 
ward in England, Holland, and especially in Germany, to prove 
the divine origin of all things from the evidence of nature itself. 
A list of the chief writings of this class is given by our author, 
beginning with Swammerdam’s Biblia Nature and John Ray’s 
Wisdom of God Manifested in Creation (1691), and including a 
dozen or more German works inspired by the Leibnitz-Woltian 
philosophy. Against this school Henry Brooke led the way 
in a didactic poem entitled Universal Beauty (1735), devoted 
to a representation of the glories of creation in accordance with 
the physico-theological views of the period. Darwin has been 
erroneously charged with plagiarism from Brooke’s work. With- 
out express] opposing, himself to the theological teaching of the 
time, he took for his basis the study of forces or aptitudes inhe- 
rent in nature. Instead of inquiring whether this or that property 
of plants or animals was directly or indirectly serviceable to man, 
he sought to find out whether particular Bo. agen were not 
useful to the isms themselves, and whether it was not con- 
ceivable that they had acquired such as favoured 
their well-being by an internal impulse and gradual improvement. 
He seems to address himself to every creature in turn. Why has 
this plant poisonous juices? Why has that one spines? Why 
have birds and fishes light-coloured breasts and dark backs > 
What we have learnt to call Darwinian questions are richly inter- 
spersed throughout the Botanic Garden, the Zoonomig, and the 

ves of the Plants. Though the works of Kolreuter (1761) and 
Sprengel (1793), which explained the contrivances in plants for the 
allurement of insects, appear to have been unknown to Darwin, or to 
have left him unconvinced—so that he remains in error even in his 
latest posthumous work, The Temple of Nature, in believing that 
plants are generally equipped so as to keep insects and other lovera 
of honey away from the flowers, and that the aspect of flowers 
already occupied by insects had been acquired by certain orchids 
for the purpose of protection from other honey-seekers—yet he 
was keen in noting numerous contrivances for the protection of 
plants. He was interested in the means possessed by them for 
preventing the crawling up of wingless insects into the flowers, 
together with many similar arrangements in nature which have 
been specially illustrated by his eminent descendant, and more re- 
cently by Dr. Kerner. He fell short of realizing the carnivorous pro- 

rty of Dionza Muscipula and Drosera, which Diderot, as Dr. 
use shows, had already discovered; for he describes merely as “a 
wonderful contrivance for preventing the depredations of insects” 
the long teeth, like the antennz of insects, wherewith the leaves 
are armed, lying spread upon the ground around the stem, and so 
irritable that when an insect creeps upon them, they fold up and 
crush or pierce it to death. The principle of mimicry as a pro- 
tective agent is correctly expounded by him, perhaps for the first 
time, though he is far from exact in instancing the flowers of the 
Fly-Ophrys as formed to resemble so closely a small wall-bee 
(Apis ichneumonea) as to appear at a little distance already occu- 
pied. As the hidden cause of the secretion of honey he could 
only suggest the purpose of nutriment and excitation of the 
sexual 0} of the plant—the honey only flowing, as he 
held, until fertilization has taken place. A philosophic friend seems 
to have almost persuaded him that insects were gradually formed 
from flowers, some acquiring wings, others fins, and others claws, 
from their ceaseless efforts to procure their food or to secure them- 
selves from injury. Had he but heard, remarks his biographer, 
the magic words “ Benefits of Cross-fertilization,” on which his 
sages has so forcibly descanted, the scales would have 
en from his eyes. He firmly believed that flowers are as 
far as possible adapted for self-fertilization, and he stigmatizes as 
“ adultery ” a case of fertilization by the stamens of other flowers 
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observed by chance in Collinsonia. In the general principles of 
evolution he anticipated, in his Zoonoméa, the theory of Lamarck 
by fifteen years, and in one expressive passage he embodies, in 
words all but identical with the famous formula of the survival 
of the fittest, the pregnant doctrine of natural selection:—“ The 
final cause of this contest amongst the males seems to be that the 
strongest and most active animal should propagate the species 
which should thence become improved.” 

As the general conclusion of his acute and clear analysis, Dr. 
Krause remarks that Erasmus Darwin was the tirst who propounded 
and consistently carried out a well-rounded theory with regard to 
the development of the living world ; the merit of which theory 
shines forth when we compare it with the vacillating and confused 
attempts of Button, Linneus, and Goethe. “ It is the idea of a 
power working from within the organisms to improve their natural 
condition or place in nature, and thus out of the impulses of in- 
dividual needs to work towards the perfection of nature as a whole.” 
It stood in contrast to the old theory that all adaptation to 
purpose in the arrangements of the worid was fore-calculated 
and fore-ordained, as if all organisms were merely wheels in 
a gigantic machine made once for all, and incapable of im- 
provement. “The Cartesio-Paleyan comparison of nature with 
a great piece of clockwork (a fundamentally mistaken com- 
pe because every complete mechunical work has only 

een attained by many gradual improvements in the course of 
generations) is fivally got rid of.” Working on the lines thus 
laid down, and guided, we cannot doubt, by his grandiather’s re- 
corded principles, no less than inheriting his genius and character, 
Mr. Charles Darwin has in our day given scientitic form and 
precision to what was as yet in many respects shadowy or conjec- 
tural. His vastly larger familiarity with the facts of nature, the 
fruit of wider travel and constant research, has given him a more 
positive basis for his system of biology, and enabled him to 
underpin, as it were, many a point at which the elder fabric of 
Darwinism tottered or gave way. Above all,in the great idea 
of natural selection he laid his hand upon the key which the elder 
thinker failed to grasp. How far Erasmus Darwin was in advange 
of his own generation may be seen in the criticisms, ridiculous as 
they now seem to us, which his philosophical poews called forth. 
His first great work of mark has to this day perhaps been most 
popularly known by Canning’s clever parody of it in the Loves of 
the Triangles. No one—it is a pleasant trait in his character— 
was more amused by this witty piece of mimicry than the philo- 
sopher himself. How strangely false are in many cases the pro- 
guostics of the most confident and authoritative literary critics 
may be judged from the sentence passed upon the Ycmple of 
Nature by the Edinburgh Review (1803):—* Lt his fame be destined 
in anything to outlive the fluctuating fashion of the day, it is on 
his merit as a poet that it is likely to rest; and his reveries in 
science have probably no other chance of being saved irum oblivion, 
but by haying been married to immortal verse.” 


IliNDOSTAN, KASHMIR, AND LADAKT.* 


_ regulation trip to India has hitherto been compressed 
within six months, An M.P. wearied out with the squabbles 
of the Session, or a gentleman of independent fortune ordered by 
the family doctor to breathe a warmer air, leaves London in 
October and returns to it in April or May, and tinds that he has 
laid in an entirely new stock of ideas while he has got rid of a 
good many false impressions, and all at a moderate outlay. The 
author of this work spent not six months, but nearly three 
years, in travelling over India,and yet she seems to have had no 
official connexion whatever with that dependency. She went there 
neither to found a mission, nor to lecture the inmates of the 
Zenana on Women’s Rights, nor to manage a large school, nor to 
take photographs of ruined temples and brand-new palaces, nor to 
teach ignorant nurses how to wait on the sick, Her mission was 
pleasure, and she went wherever fancy prompted or climate 
temptec. Indeed, far from having any distinct purpose or chalking 
out a definite and clear line of march, she pursued a most eccentric 
and erraticcourse. Landing at Bombay, she went to Agra and thence 
to Delhi and Lahore. From the capital of the Punjab she made an 
excursion to Kashmir and Ladakh. On her return to the plains 
she managed to be just in time for the Imperial proclama- 
tion at Delhi, and next she dropped down on LBenares. 
Thence she went back to Bombay, and down the coast to 
Vingorla, and inland to Belgaum. Shortly after this, her hus- 
band, who had accompanied her, was obliged to return to 
England for domestic affairs, and a great part of the summer was 
spent, not in the hills, as might reasonably have been anticipated, 
but in the central provinces, at Saugor and Jubbulpore. In the 
next cold season Benares, Juanpore, Allahabad, Agra, Muttra, 
Brindabun, Goverdhan, aud Futtehpore Sikhri, were all seen, and 
when sickness at Lucknow seemed to shut that city against her, she 
went off in quite another direction to Jyepor in Rajpootana. She 
does not seem to have been tempted to prolong her journey through 
the sands of Rajpootana; but she saw Delhi for the third time, and 
when Kashmir was practically closed during the famine, she tra- 


versed a number of the Hill States—Chamba, Mandi, Belaspore, | 
cut for the purpose in a truly reckless, Oriental, and waste- 
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and others—reached Simla, and went on to Kulu and Lahoul. 
Lucknow, Faizabad, Cawnpore, and Hyderabad brought her three 
years’ tour to a conclusion, and the bare enumeration of these his- 
torical places entitles her to boast that she has seen ‘“ much 
more of the country than many men who have passed half 
their lives there.” 

That a lady of manifest - cultivation, independence, and 
taste should spend some seasons in India and should not 
be able to find something worthy of record, would be in the 
highest degree improbable. We contess to having read with 
a shudder a sentence in the preface to the effect that “depart- 
mental works” had been consulted, and “information obtained 
on subjects of interest.” Having lately seen the grotesque 
blunders gravely recorded by a gentleman credited with habits 
of business and a deep knowledge of English agriculture, in regard 
to the beggarly elements of Hindu society, we looked forward 
with apprehension to a possible sketch of the Ryots of the Deccan, 
or to a specific and unfailing remedy against famine, or to a disser- 
tation on the comparative merits of the village or the Talookdari 
system. It is quite a relief to tind that the result of all this refer- 
ence to rare and valuable books has been nothing more than a 
number of sketches of conquerors and kings who have played a 
part in Indian history. When we say that these digressions were 
really not wanted and that the book would have been much im- 

roved by their omission, we do not impute haste or carelessness to 
Mrs. Murray Aynsley. But no one describing the great fair at 
Nijni Novogorod would begin the chapter by a narrative of the 
cruelties of Ivan the Terrible. Nor should we look for an epitome 
of the Moorish kings of Granada from a writer who had travelled 
in Spain with the avowed object of entering fully into the archi- 
tecture of the Alhambra. Yet this is pretty much what the 
author has done. We have sketches of the slave kings of 
Delhi and the Khilji and Toghlak dynasties. Belgaum sends her 
offinto an “unavoidable historical digression” about the Mah- 
rattas, Sevaji and his celebrated weapon called the tiger's claw, 
and his successes, chequered by defeats, against Moghul kings. At 
Lahore she contrives to get far away from Runjeet Sing and his mili- 
tary theocracy to the remote inroads of Mahmud of Ghuzni, 
for the reason, apparently, that the idol-breaker of Somnath dis- 
tinguished himself when a young man in a battle against a certain 
Jeipal, who reigned at the capital of the Punjab. A great deal of 
this can be found in Gibbon or Elphinstone, and those who wish 
to go beneath the even surface of history can always refer to the 
Memoirs of Baber or Jehangir, or to Briggs’s Ferishta, or to other 
original sources, Several pages about the rival Nawabs of the 

Deccan and the state of the Carnatic, and our contests with the 
French in the middle of the last century, are, in this view, absolutely 
superfluous. However, summaries from standard works are pre- 
ferable to hasty strictures or illogical deductions based on the pe- 
rusal of a blue-book or the imaginary grievances of a discontented 
official, Mrs. Murray Aynsley has evidently taken great pains 
with her architectural descriptions. Architecture is one of her 
strong points, and she describes in language correct without pe- 
dantry, a good many of the most splendid legacies of Hindu and 
Mohammedan sovereignty. Nor are her remarks on native society, 
though not profound, without their value. In fact, she has read 
and thought a good deal; and, without following her through all 
the mazes and windings of her journeys up, down, and across the 
Doab, we can pick out here and there facts and anecdotes 
which justify her expansion of letters to her friends and relations 
into the volume before us of more than three hundred pages. 

The celebrated marble rocks of Jubbulpore produced a feeling of 
disappointment, as grander scenery had been expected. But the 
prominent feature here is the rush of the narrowed river Nerbudda 
through a gorge of rocks of dazzling whiteness and purity, and 
not savage ad sublime desolation. In the Museum at Lahore 
were some specimens of statues recently discovered near Peshawur. 
The description of one, supposed to be a king, is a good specimen 
of the powers and style of the author. She says that it 
represents a young man with long hair flowing down over his shoulders ; 
he has a moustache, but no beard, and his countenance is grave and thought- 
ful. Drapery falls round the figure from the waist downwards, and covers 
the left arm. ‘The left hand is perfect, but the right fere-arm and hand are 
wanting. Small curls cover the top of the head ; part of the hair is drawn 
up into a knot on the crown, and helps to sustain a diadem which encircles 
the head. A necklace is clasped almost tight round the throat of this 
statue, a rope-like ornament hangs round the neck descending to the chest ; 
and a number of talismans strung on a cord (much resembling those that 
many natives wear at this day) depend from the left shoulder, and rest on 
the right hip. . 

The rope-like ornament will recall the Dying Gladiator. We do 
not go so far as to say that the above description or any others 
are equal to photographs ; but they are sutliciently clear and precise 
to enable a draughtsman with little dilliculty to sketch the un- 
seen figure from the letterpress. Not less graphic or pointed in 
its way is the account of the long flat-bottomed boats in which the 
author and her party embarked at Baramula on the Jhelum. 
These vehicles are fifty feet long, eight feet broad, and taper to a 
point at each end. The boatmen live on board all the year round 
with their families, and cook their meals in huge jars of. baked 
clay. A matting separates the passengers from the crew, and 
the latter occupy about one-third of the space. The famil 
either punt or tow the vessel, while the mother steers wi 

a short paddle for a rudder. The wood used is thedeodar, 


ful fashion. This boat, by the way, seems to have been more 
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comfortable as a temporary residence than the houses at Gulmurg quoted for a far more horrible atrocity, which we give in the very 


in Kashwir, 7,000 feet above the sea level, built of rough planks, | 
the interstices of which are filled up with moss and plastered with 
mud. After a good shower of rain the tenement is not tenantable | 
until the roof and sides have been renewed. We have so recently — 
gone over a book of travels in Kashmir that we must pass over 
this part of the journey, only noting that the celebrated floating 
islands on the Dal lake, which grow water-melons and cucumbers | 
in profusion, are oceasionally stolen or rather transported—stakes, | 
matting, reeds, and all—to some distant part of the lake, and then 
are audaciously claimed by the marauder as his own property. 
Mrs. Murray Aynsley, not content with visiting the usual places 
of interest in Kashmir, marched by Dras and over passes 15,000 
feet high iuto Ladahk. She here unconsciously describes a 
moraine, which seems as if she had not referred to Mr. Drew’s 
capacious volume on Kashmir; but her pages are rendered lively 
by accounts of the dress of the natives, the pigtails of the men, 
the plaits of the women, the native game of polo played to the 
accompaniment of drums and a clarionet, and the religious dances 
of the Lamas. The troops were also reviewed before her, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief appearing “ resplendent with gold lace and a coat 
of spinach-gieen colour.” The description of the Thibetan tea sounds _ 
uninviting. A whole cupful of tea is put into three pints of water | 
and boiled with a spoonful of carbonate of soda. It is then churned 
or milled with a pound of fresh butter and salt, and boiled and 
churned again, and finally strained through a cloth till it resembles 
chocolate. The author does not pronounce on this remarkable com- 
bination; but an Englishman, after a long and cold march, gave it 
the negative praise of “not unpalatable.” A visit to certain 
Ranees at Leh reminds us that ladies are admitted where men 
are not; and we are gratified to hear that the inmates of the 
Zenana laughed and _— with their female attendants, and that 
one Rani was not only the best-looking woman seen in Thibet, but 
would have been thought pretty in any country. 
At Ghazipore three enterprising gentlemen had recently set up 
@ manufacture of tobacco. Two of the firm were Englishmen ; 
the third was an ex-officer of the Confederate army, from Vir- 
inia. We have often wondered why this experiment has never 
29 tried before. Tobacco is grown all over Bengal and Behar, 
and is largely consumed by natives. There is little doubt that 
European skill and capital could be profitably employed in pur- 
chasing the raw material and improving the rather coarse native 
of dealing with the leaf. Cakes of opium prepared in 
the Government establishments, and cakes of indigo turned out from 
the Nilgunje and Nilabad factories belunging to private persons, 
have taken the first rank in the markets of the world. We are 
told that these active gentlemen atGhazipore have commenced ope- 
Tations on a tract of land leased by them from the Government, 
seas to avoid all the disputes, difficulties, and complications so 
well known in the cultivation of indigo. It need scarcely be said 


that no impediments or restrictions will be put by the | 
Indian Government on such enterprises, which have the 
object of bringing in foreign capital to improve an in- 
digenous article of almost universal consumption by natives 
of various degrees. Mrs. Murray Ayonsley’s description of 
Benares, its temples, ghauts, pilgrims, monkeys, and bathers, is | 
Picturesque and animated; but we-must be permitted to dis- | 
credit the rather startling announcement that Brahmans have 
been to Mecca and have offered balls of rice at the shrine of 
the True Prophet, just as they would do to the manes of their 
ancestors ut Gaya. Can there be here some confusion between 
Mecca and Jwala Mukhi, as a place of pilgrimage? Her strange | 
statement, too, that the Vishnuites, or followers of Vishnu, may | 
be conipared to the Low Church party with us, and that 
the followers of Shiva correspond to the High Church, is also 


only calculated to mislead. Of course there are two distinct | 


and prominent sects amongst Hindoos, just as there are two rivers, 
one in Monmouth and one in Macedon; but in no ‘other sense | 
are we entitled to make comparisons between the Anglican Church | 
and the Hindu faith. The “choir” of a Hindu temple has also an 
odd sound. Much more to the point are the remarks on some of the 
peculiarities of the Sikhs. She tells us twice that five tokens are 
the marks of strict Sikhs, and that they are called the Five K’s, as 
they begin with that letter in the vernacular. Her omission to 
give the native terms and to enable readers to see the whole point 
of the anecdote, we think we can supply. They are, Kach, the 
tight drawers; Katar, the knife of a peculiar shape; Kangha, 
the comb; Kesh (Sanskrit), the long hair; and, as given by one 
t authority, Karchhul, a sword made of soft iron. That 
warlike tribe should have settled down, in the course of 
thirty years, into excellent agriculturists and loyal subjects of the 
State, and should cause their rulers less anxiety than Mussulman 
fanatics or cunning Mahrattas, is due to the policy of firmness, 
justice, and conciliation which has invariably distinguished the 
vernment of the Punjab. 

There are, however, certain remarks about the famine in Kashmir 
and the atrocities perpetrated by the officials of the Maharaja to 
which we must take exception. The author stigmatizes the 
tuler as of the Hindu faith, while his subjects are Mohammedans, 
which is only partly true in Kashmir, and which is the case in 
many other places; but she goes on to state that the skeletons of 
the inhabitants of a smull village had been discovered in a gorge 
Whither they had retreated to escape the police of the Maharaja, 
who wisued to prevent emigration. This rather inconsistent story 
rests on newspaper evidence, and the same infallible authority is 


| married a year or two earlier. 


words of the note at page 293 :— 

Whole boat-loads of starving people have been conveyed by the Maharaja’s 

officials to the Wular Lake and there drowned. One man had strength 
to swim to shore, and informed an Englishman, This man soon afterwards 
died by poison. 
Ever since the story of the Fabii at the Cremera, there is always 
somehow one man who escapes from these wholesale calamities. 
But, not to say that the name of the Englishman ought to have 
been given—ior the obvious necessity of tracing the rumour to 
its source—we have been at some pains to inquire into this asserted 
noyade. It was flatly denied soon after publication by a respect- 
able native journal. The Maharaja himself offered a reward of 
500/. to any one who would give any information regarding 
the rumour, and some of the persons said to have been 
drowned are stated, on quite equal authority, to have turned 
up alive and well. The Secretary of State for India, though 
keenly interested in the proof or refutation of the charge, 
has had no official confirmation of the story: and it is quite 
certain that the ruler of Kashmir, on the earnest remonstrance of 
the Government of India, has remitted taxes, has imported grain, 
and kas bestirred himself to keep his subjects alive instead of 
drowning them by boatloads. All we say, then, is that such 
fiendish cruelty should not have been imputed to any of our 
Indian tributaries without some better evidence than a vague cor- 
respondent who withholds names. The moral of the anecdote is, 
of course, that we are called on to step in and deprive the Maharaja of 
his sovereignty. But perhaps it is too much to expect that ladies 
should weigh evidence cautiously before pronouncing sentence on 
offenders. After this we may more readily excuse a few errors in 
names and spelling which are scattered through these pages. That 
the Hindus are more honest and moral than the Mohammedans, and 
more trustworthy in all their relations towards Europeans and 
each other, is an announcement which will raise a smile 
in the faces of a good many officials. Sitaditya is surely a 
misprint for Vikramaditya, as Anyopurna is certainly for 
Amopurna. Buland darwaza is not the “ gate of Victory,” 
but the “high or lofty gate.” The greater part of Raj- 
putana has been brought into order for a much longer period 
than eight years; and the late Lord Lawrence always spelt his 
name with a wand not withaw. But we still think the book 
a decided improvement on Bird's-eye Views, and Notes of Travel, 
and Incidents of an Indian Trip, and other hasty productions 
which, under the growing interest in our Eastern possessions and 
the “fatal facilities” of intercourse, are calculated briefly to 
flourish and inevitably to fade, The pictorial power of describing 
ruins, temples, and palaces is, as we have said, considerably above 
the average; and the account of the visit to the Kutub Minar 
and the surrounding ruins of at least three old capitals, of the 
Hindu architecture at Muttra, Bindrabun, and Goverdhan, and 
of the unrivalled beauties of the Taj Mahal, may be read with 
interest by those who are never likely to follow the example of 
the author, as well as by others who will probably refresh their 
own recollections by reference, for the last-named exquisite creation, 
to such writers as Bishop Heber and Bernier. 


THROUGH THE STORM.* 


R. QUENTIN scarcely leaves his reader in a satisfied mood. 

His hero and heroine have, indeed, met in his last page on 

Calais pier, and, as they embark on the English steamer, pass on, 
we are told, to life and liberty. That is the last we hear of them. 
We do not even know whether they had a calm crossing. Much 
had to be done before they could be married, for she was leaving 
behind her in Paris the villain of the piece, to whom she had been 
Her lover, the hero, had indeed 
discovered that the villain’s first wife was living at the time of the 
marriage, and so the second marriage was of course void. But this 
would have to be established in a court of law, and the proof might 
have been somewhat difficult. How abundant are the author's 
materials is seen at once when he thus rejects the opportunity of 
narrating such an interesting trial. Moreover, the reader is not at 
all satistied at having the villain left in comparative prosperity. 
There are, in fact, a pair of them, both dyed of the darkest vein. 
Surely we are not unreasonable in asking that at least one of them 
should be sacrificed to our natural desire for vengeance. In 
England, moreover, there is a young lady of the most malignant 
and cold-blooded nature. She, too, is left in perfect prosperity. 
No one is punished in this story, and no one is pace un- 
less, indeed, it be a reward for a hero and a heroine to meet 
by night in a pouring rain on Calais pier, when they can “ see 
the sparks flying from the funnel of the vessel” in which they 
have to cross the sea. Whatever may have been our notions of 
happiness in years long gone by, they are certainly not satisfied in 
any way at present by such a position of affairs. The author 
ought at least to have got them safely over to Dover, though even 
there he should scarcely have taken so unceremonious a leave of 
them. Retribution might to some extent have been meted out 
had it been the two villains who had to make the passage, It 
may be that Mr. Quentin purposes to give a continuation of 
Through the Storm. Perhaps > will bring out a second part, 


* Through the Storm. By Charles Quentin, Author of “So Young. 
my Lord, and True.” 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1880. 
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under some such title as “‘Subsidings of the Tempest ; or, the | 


After-Swell.” He certainly could very easily make at least two 
volumes more and yet not introduce a fresh character. We fancy, 
indeed, that some parts of his tale he has not worked out so fully as 
he had expected. Unfortunately for his readers, he took his hero 
and heroine and his pair of villains to Paris during the Franco- 
German war, and shut them up there while the siege went on. He 
took them also through the insurrection of the Commune. The 
political scenes unhappily had too much attraction for him; 
and he often forgot his duty as a teller of tales to become the 
advocate of a party. His sympathies are strongly with the 
French as against the Germans, and with the party of the Com- 
mune as against the troops from Versailles. He would have done 
better as a novelist had he stuck closer to his villains and their 
victims, and let politics take care of themselves. His views 
about the Commune he might have thrown into the form of 
an essay, which he could have offered to the editor of one of 
our almost countless magazines. It would most certainly 
have been returned to him with the intimation that the Com- 
mune has long ceased to be one of the questions of the day, 
and that these are the only questions for which the public cares. 
With remote antiquity it no longer troubles itself. Mr. Quentin 
would, however, if he had gained nothing else by his essay, at least 
have kept the whole subject out of his story. No doubt he has 
strong views on the matters with which he deals. He believes, 
for instance, that, had not “ Bonapartist gold, which had always 
done so much in past history, exercised its traditional power,” the 
whole insurrection would never have risen toa head. He holds 
also that the leaders in Paris during the siege by the Prussians 
were biding their time to betray the poor sutiering people. We 
do not ask whether he is right or wrong in such assertions as 
these. When we sit down to review a novel we do not think it 
needful first to surround ourselves wlth piles of historical works, 
with Blue-books, and with files of old newspapers. We are not 
prepared for a political controversy, and we decline to follow 
our author in his lead. We shall keep to the characters of his 
story, and leave his views of politics altogether on one side. 
Perhaps we show our wisdom in so doing, as we have done our 
very best to keep clear of them in reading his book. 

The first volume, the scene of which is laid in England, is by 
far the best. The character of the heroine, Nellie South, is drawn 
with considerable cleverness ; indeed, till she meets the first of 
the two villains, she is charming. She has been brought up with 
great strictness by an elderly lady, while by way of a lover 
she had one of those formalists who never even for a moment 
dream that there can be more worlds than the very narrow one 
in which they themselves move. An artist, Gerald Mar, fell in 
love with her, as much as such a villain could fall in love. To 
her, in her ignorance and innocence, his whole face seemed full of 
noble expression. ‘She could not see or understand the sensuality 
in the outline of his full chin, the self-indulgence in the coarse, 
undefined curves of his lips.” She consents to a secret marriage, 
and binds herself by a promise that she will never let it be known, 
till she has his permission, that she is his wife. Every one gives 
her up as an abandoned creature, except Claude Clinton, the hero, 

Claude meanwhile had made the acquaintance of a half-crazy 
woman, whom he befriended. As she was kindly treated, in 
course of time her mind began to recover froma great shock it 
had received years ago, and her memory to return. She at length 
discovered that she had been married years before to Mar. In 
Paris, after long searching, she found out the Marrie where the 
marriage had taken place, and she got a copy of the register. 
This she always carried on her person, carefully hidden away in 
her bosom. As she was to be killed off before she could make an 
avowal of her discovery, the author has recourse to a device which 
has of late been somewhat too common among our novelists. He 
makes her sit down one evening and write out a full account 
of all that she could remember of her past life. This document 
she always carries about her, together with the certificate. 
She is wounded by a rifle-shot during the war of the Com- 
mune, and the hero finds her on her deathbed. He discovers the 
papers; but at that moment a body of the troops enter the 
room. It was in Belleville, and they were in search of the Com- 
munists. The hero had been fighting at the barricades, and 
had had no time to disguise himself. He looked upon his death 
as certain, and with only too much reason. “* Un moment, 
messieurs, he said quietly, as he closed her eyes and drew a sheet 
over her face. Then he turned towards them. ‘Je suis prét.’” 
Here the curtain drops. How he escapes we are never told. We 
meet him next on Calais pier, when the story is within a few lines 
of its close, and when no time is left for explanations. Perhaps the 


author had involved him im such embarrassments that he himself | - 


was fairly puzzled how to get him out. Perhaps he felt that, as 
he had already on an earlier day effected his deliverance from 
the troops, and had once already got him in disguise safely from 
among the insurgents, the reader would not care to hear the 
story of his second escape. It is not, however, a bad stroke 


of art now and then, as one scene closes to represent a hero in | 


the midst of overwhelming dangers, and as another ns 
to show him in safety and with his lady-love. The reader's mind 
is set to work to conceive how the deliverance could have been 
effected. In the present case the effect is greatly heightened by 
the downpouring rain and the impending night-crossing over the 
Straits of Dover. We had taken leave of our hero with the 
sound of soldiers groun their muskets, which are in a few 
moments to shoot him dead, and we welcome him with the sparks 


flying from the funnel of the steamer. It is true that he is alive, 
and that he has the heroine with him; but, after all, we feel that 
| the good and evil fortunes are not so very unequal, He has not been 
shot, and he is going to be married; but he has the Channel to 
cross, and it seems to be arough night. It is perhaps well that 
the author here drops the curtain finally. 

There certainly is in this story not a little that both interests 
and pleases the reader. Atthe same time there is not a little that 
either wearies him or offends his taste. We feel sure that Mr. 
Quentin might do a great deal better were he more carefull 
to study his art, and were he to put some restraint upon himeel?. 
Like many another writer of the present day, he is at times 
carried out of his depth by the torrent of words for which he him- 
self opens the flood-gates. The prudent reader stands by in amaze- 
ment, and declines to trust himself to the force of the impetu- 
ous current, For instance, Mr. Quentin wishes to describe a 
calm day during the siege of Paris, This is how he sets about 
it:— 

There was a great stillness. Were the elements taking thought? The 
winds remembering their cruel deeds, how they had roused the slumbering 
passions of the waves, and, together, been relentless ? The sun—was it 
thinking of the days when it smote on the bent head and broken heart, 
when it smiled and mocked in desolate places? The great free omnipotent 
powers of sky and air, were they even mourning over this valiant, faulty, 
suffering town ? 

All this has a very fine sound ; but we feel sure that, if Mr. Quentin 
will only quietly and impartially turn over in his mind the ques- 
tion that he asks about the elements—the winds, the sun, and the 
omnipotent powers—he will admit that it can properly receive 
ps A one answer, and that is “Fudge!” In an earlier part 
of his story he had to describe a matter of common enough oc- 
currence in England—a gentleman driving home on a damp, cold 
evening. He drove, we are told, through a damp, dark atmo- 
sphere which had now become a subtle mixture of fog and mist. 
A few years ago we should have all been quite well content with a 
thick fog or a dense mist. Now we must have a damp atmo- 
sphere and the atmosphere must be not only a mixture, but a 
subtle mixture of fog and mist. We shall next hear of a subtle 
mixture of brandy and water, or of rhubarb and magnesia. 
another passage we read of “the polar distance between the 
vicious and the virtuous.” We certainly do say “wide as the 
poles asunder”; but that does not make the distance between 
them—the space where the poles are not—polar. Johnson, 
when he wished to include the whole of mankind, proposed 
to survey them from China to Peru. Would Mr. Quentin 
therefore talk of the Chinese distance and the Peruvian distance ? 
Now and then we could almost wish that Mr. Quentin and his 
brother novelists could be compelled to define the fine terms that 
they love to use. Thus in the present stery we find the hero 
saying, “There is too much action without thought, and such 
action must necessarily be materialistic, adapting itself quickly to 
the things that lie nearest and are most palpable.” We have 
already offered our author one subject for a magazine article. We 
will provide him with a choice. Let him write on The Necessities 
of Materialistic Action. The title itself is so good a catch that, if 
he does his task but moderately well, he need have no fear that 
his contribution will be rejected. We would, in conclusion, urge 
him to keep to his story when he writes a novel, and to leave 
politics, the rights of man, and big words quite alone. He has 
good stutf in him, and could he only with a stern hand prune 
his own luxuriance he might write a novel that would ke worth 
reading. 


VIZETELLY’S BERLIN UNDER THE NEW EMPIRE.* 


R. VIZETELLY’S exhaustive work on Berlin deserves to 
be received with respectful gratitude ; yet we own that, on 
opening his portly volumes, some ap jon was mingled with 
miration and astonishment. We admired the evidences of the 
author’s versatile industry. We were somewhat astonished that 
he should bave found so much to say on the subject; and it 
seemed no light undertaking te attempt the systematic — 
tion of such an encyclopedia of entertaining knowledge. But 
Mr. Vizetelly’s book, although big, is by no means heavy; 
while at least two-thirds of the contents are decidedly bright and 
lively. The fact is that he has gone far beyond the professions of 
his title and the limits of a city with which he has made hime 
self marvellously familiar. His most ambitious chapters, ow 
perhaps not the most readable ones, are devoted to such su’ 
ects as the politics and parties of the Prussian Kingdom and the 
German Empire—to religion, education, and army organization, 
He gives us graphic sketches of the views and antecedents of 
conspicuous public men, which extend into brief but comprehen- 
sive biographies of such illustrious personages as the Emperor, 
Bismarck, avd Von Moltke. The book, in short, is a complete 
social and political guide to Beriin; and it enters moreover into 
detailed accounts of the public buildings and monuments, even 
cataloguing the most famous of the works of art in the pas 
It is profusely illustrated besides, with drawings by Germans which 
are for the most part humorous; and we must say that these 
Teutonic caricaturists have not spared their countryfolk, for the 


* Berlin under the New Empire. 
Story of the Diamond Necklace,” &c. 2 vols. London 
1879. 
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German type of face and figure lends itself very easily to ridicule. 
We have family groups in the open-air restaurations and beer- 
gardens, with their suggestive eccentricities brought out in strong 
relief. We have professors in the lecture-room and officers in the 
barrack-yard ; fresh-caught recruits clumsily saluting their starched 


superiors ; hook-nosed financiers of the Hebrew persuasion wrang- 
ling over the prices of stocks; squat and plump young Gretchens | 


aping the prevailing fashions in pork-pie hats and overgrown 

ignons ; Socialist orators tearing passion into rags as they thunder 
out their sonorous eloquence on the stump; groups of pexsants 
driving their produce to the morning markets; and princes and 
generals counselling with their statis. Not the least interesting 
of the illustrations are those by Mr. Vizetelly himself, drawn 


originally for the Illustrated London News, with which he has_ 


been long in intimate relations. These varied studies from the 
life have a double value. They are not only, as a rule, both laugh- 
able and suggestive, but they serve as a convenient index to the 
subjects of the accompanying letterpress. 

Unquestionably the chapters which will be most popular and 
attractive are those that treat of Berlin in its social aspects, 
and introduce us to its citizens in their business hours and 
recreations. On the whole, the impression conveyed of both 
the one and the other is by no means an engaging one; and 
the experiences of the author during a long residence co:- 
firm the ideas of the passing traveller. There have been #!most 
revolutionary changes of late years, with a lavish expenditure 
of money; but in many ways these changes have been hardly 
for the better. The architecture of the new quarters of the 
city is imposing; but while rents have risen, prosperity has 
been at a standstill or retrograding, and the mansions, with 
their magnificent suites of apartments, are beyond the means 
of the classes expected to occupy them. All the brilliant life 
and bustle of the city seems still to concentrate itself in Unter 
den Linden; while the spacious side thoroughfares are dull and 
deserted. Handsome as are the facades of the houses, the road- 
ways are roughly paved with those kidney-shaped stones which 
afflict one in the high streets of old-fashioned market-towns; 
and there is but a narrow line of flags laid along the open gutter 
for the accommodation cf a single tile of foot-passengers. ‘Thanlis 
to the sandy plain on which the city is built, berlin is the dustiest 
capital in Europe, though that is a misfortune not to be remedied 
by the municipality. While the city, so far as appearances go, 
makes a parade of wealth, the people are parsimonious, not to say 
penurious. Many of them are forced to live nearly up to their 
reduced means, or even beyond them; for not a few sutlered 
from the wild speculations into which they were tempted in 
the times of inflation that preceded the grand financial crash. 
Mr. Vizetelly maintains that, in consequence of its central situa- 
tion, and connected as it is by rail and water with the North Sea 
and the Baltic, Berlin, while serving as an entrepét for Rus- 
sian produce, must have a great commercial future. But in 
the speculative fever that followed the intlux of the French 
milliards, the financing adventurers who fiocked to the Bourse 
wert too fast and tuo far. Berlin even outstripped Vienna 
in the wholesale manufacture of joint-stock Companies. A 
statistical note appended to the chapter on “The Crash” serves 
to show how fast these bubbles were blown. We are told 
that 42 banks, with 164 Companies in assurance, finance, 
manufactures, &c., representing a capital of about 12,000,000l., 
had been brought out before the end of 1871; while in the 
ensuing twelve months the number of Companies floated had 
increased to no less than 850, and one-tenth of these were 
interested in building operations. No wonder that the city 
spread rapidly, while demolition and reconstruction were proceed- 
ing wholesale. The citizens, who saw Jews and strangers 


of many nationalities emiching themselves, after feeling their . 


way carefully or timidly hanging back, lost their heads 
at last, and plunged recklessly into the game. Slowly accu- 
mulated savings were rashly risked, and credit was overdrawn 
on the faith of the future. The contagion spread upwards from 
the trading classes to the nobility, and men of the first names and 
position were induced to figure on Boards of direction. Display and 
a vulgar profusion of expenditure became the fashion with adven- 
turers whc had nothing but their money. They hired the best apart- 
ments in the new mansions, and furnished them regardless alike of 
cost and of taste. They dazzled the envious crowd with their equip- 
ages; they made the fortunes of newfangled restaurants that charged 
them unconscionable prices; they gave entertainments and per- 
petrated vulgar and licentious follies that might have reminded 
one of the farmers-general of the old French réyime. These 
gentlemen have latterly fallen upon evil tines; overloaded with 
anxieties and Russian securities, they have had to restrict their 
engagements and retrench their expenditure. So far as they are 
concerned, that is no cause of regret; but the change in their 
fortunes has been significant of the depressed condition of the city, 
and has been reflected in the reduced expenditure of all classes and 
the general slackness in pleasure as in business. 

Naturally, however, the Berliner is easily amused, and no people 
are more homely in their tastes than the North Germans. The 
townsman is perfectly happy with his pipe'and pot of beer; or, 
rather, we should say, with unlimited pipes and pots of beer. His 
capacity for consumption is portentous, and fortunately beer 
and tobacco are cheap; though Mr. Vizetelly tells us there have 
been serious complaints as to the steady rise in price of the former 
article. A combination of amateurs of a particular tap had already 
brought the powerful brewing interest to reason; and probably 


! in the last resort the State might think it wise to interfere; 
for, if anything would drive Berlin into an émeute, it would 
be the stinting its indulgence in the national beverage. Mr. 
Vizetelly gives a. most entertaining account of a Wetssbierstube 

_which is the regular resort of old-fashioned Berliners. An 

acqueintance expressed horror and surprise at his having never 

even tasted the “ Weiss,” and hurried him straightway to one of 
the most renowned establishments. A long passage gave access 
toa room where three attendants at a small counter were busily 
uncorking stone bottles, while a fourth was serving out kippered 
lampreys. The apartment was crowded with drinkers; the 
majority long past middle age, and almost all of them looking as 
if the liquor agreed with them. He gives an idea of the size of 
the tumblers by telling us that the contents of a quart bottle 
scarcely filled more than a third, though the froth was foaming 
over the sides. There is a great art in emptying the glass, and the 
knowledge of it is a shibboleth among the initiated. The monster 
goblet is dexterously balanced on the little finger; and four quarts 
of beer, preceded by a petit verre of Kiinmel,are the ordinary allow- 
anceat a sitting. The protits of along-:stablished business must be 
enormous ; for the Stude is tilled by a succession of customers from 
early morning to far into the night. The same severe simplicity 
of tastes, with a lingering affection for old habits and associations, is 

, common to the better classes of the genuine Berlin world. By 

way of contrast to his representative Bierstube, Mr. Vizetelly 

conducts us to Habel’s subterraneous restaurant in Unter den 

Linden. “ Habel’s,” though just us unpretentious in its superior 

deyree, is the habitual res rt of the veterans of the high aristocracy. 

“When you step inside and contrast its quiet old-fashioned quaint- 

ness with the noisy hum and essentially modern aspect of the 

Linden, you might imagine yourself transported back to the 

middle of the last century at least. The Stube is a little square 

room with alow roof and a sanded floor.” The furniture 
consists of rickety tables and stiff-backed chairs. The walls are 
covered with a chronolozical portrait-gallery of the Kings 
of Prussia down to the reigning sovereign. All the habitués 

appear to be acquainted with each other, and should a 

stranger drop in, or some gay young gentieman, he has an uneasy 

consciousness of being quite out of his element. Von Moltke, we are 
told, is often to be seen there; and a distinguished member of the 

Royal Family is in the habit of lunching there three days in the 

week. but, if the appointments are shabby and almost sordid, the 

| articles sold, asin the Werssitersrube, ave excellent of their kind; and 

Label, though sticking to his old-fashioned ways, has fallen into 

modern habits of charging. On the other hand, there are of course 

plenty of newer places of amusement and refreshment for those 
who prefer life and gaiety. There are vast restaurants and beer 
establishments in the ‘Thiergarten (the great park of Berlin) and 
the other promenades, which are frequented evening after evening 
by animated crowds ot people, driuking, supping, smoking, listening 
to music, or looking on at miscellaneous performances. But, 
except in the height of the summer, the native of Berlin seems to 
have a decided preference for underground conviviality. He is 
indifferent to ventilation, and delights in the darkness. Most 
characteristic, perhaps, of the modern places of entertainment is 
the great range of vaulted drinking-cellars under the Rathhaus. 

King William himself paid them a ceremonial visit soon after their 

opening, when he drank to the health of his loyal subjects from a 

silver tlagon of ale. These cellars “are filled from morning to 

midnight with a crowd of more than a thousand persons of various 
ranks, the majority of them eating, smoking, and shouting, and all 
of them steadily drinking.” You descend into them by a tlight of 
steps which lands you in a long passage, from which there opens 
on either side a succession of chambers, each seated for parties of 
drinkers and with wine bottles in bins stacked all around. The 
ussege leads to a great circular hall, always overflowing ; while 
yond that are long-drawn aisles, divided by low arches on 
massive columns, and specially devoted to beer-drinkers. The 
meats and drinks are as good in their way as the frescoes by clever 
artists on the walls and ceilings. This Rathskeller, which is only 
the chief among several similar establishments, draws so well that 
at particular hours there are always eager expectauts waiting to 
slip into vacant places. 

We have dwelt, at exceptional length on Mr. Vizetelly’s account 
of the Berliners in their beer-cellars, both because beer-drinking 
is the grand relaxation of everybody, and because we could best 
do justice to a voluminous work by selecting one section of it by 
way of sample. But the reader can hardly go wrong, whatever 
may be the subject of his particular fancy. We do not profess 
| to have tested Mr. Vizetelly in the “ instructive ” parts of his book, 

but there can be no question that he has provided his readers with 

_a rich abundance and variety of amusement. 


ROSCOE AND SCHORLEMMER ON CHEMISTRY.* 


Qome months back (March 8, 1879) we noticed two instal- 

ments of a treatise on chemistry, the second of which had 
at that time recently appeared. As a fruit, we may presume, of 
the autumn vacation of the two Professors of Owens College, 
_ whose names the work bears, we have now before us the second 


| 2 an H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. Schor- 
| lemmer, F.R. essors 0! emistry in Owens Coll chester. 
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ms of volume ii., which completes the subject of Inorganic 
hemistry. In the preface of the new volume the authors state 
that they have been unable to make the description of the metals 
and their compounds quite as complete as that of the non- 
metals, owing to the great amount of space that would be required 
for a full description of all the salts of the various metals. ‘ Hence, 
while giving the characteristic properties of each metal,” they have 
been obliged in the case of the compounds “ to restrict their notice 
to those which possess the greatest interest, either of a theoretical 
or practical kind.” As in the previous volumes, the result is a 
masterly production, completing most satisfactorily a series which 
we think may justly claim to be the best English handbook to 
the study of inorganic chemistry. At a time when science and 
art examinations are almost universal throughout the country, 
when the majority of teachers in our elementary schools possess 
certificates of proficiency in half-a-dozen sciences, and when authors 
and publishers vie with one another in the endeavour to teach a 
science in the smallest possible number of pages, the specialist 
handles with delight a volume in which there has been no stint of 
pains or pages to make the work exhaustive as far as all practical 
purposes are concerned. 

he following extract from the preface may be regarded as 
typical, not only of the intention of the authors, but also of its 
execution :— Due attention has been paid to the more important 
technical processes connected with metallurgy, and no pains have 
been spared to assist the descriptions of such processes by drawings 
of the most modern forms of apparatus and plant.” This new 
volume takes up the subject of the metals at the commencement of 
the iron group with the metal manganese ; the description of this 
metal includes a succinct account of the process devised by Weldon 
in 1867, which is now universally adopted, for regenerating 
manganese dioxide from the residues left in the chlorine manu- 
facture; this process is more perfect and less troublesome and 
costly than any of those devised to utilize the manganese chloride 
obtained as residue in the manufacture of chlorine, which up to 
twenty years before was allowed torun wholly to waste; the 
account is illustrated by drawings of the plant in elevation and 
in plan. 

About a hundred pages (pp. 27-123), are devoted to iron and 
its compounds ; the chapter begins with an excellent historical 
sketch of the metal and its working in past times; a slight typo- 

raphical error occurs on p. 28, where oidnpos, the Homeric word 
or iron, is printed as oidyyos. It would seem from the vast 
deposits of no of great age found in various districts in India 
that the iron industry was carried on there at an extremely early 
date; the dexterity exhibited by the Hindoos in the manufacture 
of wrought-iron may be estimated from the fact of the existence 
in the Mosque of Kutub, near Delhi, of a wrought-iron pillar no 
less than sixty feet in length, the cap of which bears a Sanskrit 
inscription of the fourth century. “It is not an easy operation,” 
say the authors, “at the present day to forge such a 
mass with our largest rolls and steam-hammers; how this 
could be effected by the rude hand-labour of the Hindoos we are 
at a loss to understand.” The manufacture of iron brings us to 
the mechanical and chemical operations of the blast-furnace. 
This portion will be read with especial interest just now, when 
the iron trade seems to be reviving, and when many furnaces 
which have for years past been standing idle are being again 
“blown in.” Some interesting statistics occur in p. 51 of the 
size and yield of the blast-furnaces of the last century as com- 

ared with our own. It appears that where in 1750 “an English 
last-furnace would produce about 300 tons of pig-iron per 
annum, a large-size modern furnace yields 24,000 tons in the same 
period”; and whereas the average capacity of a blast-furnace up 
to 1854 was about 7,000 cubic feet, it had in 1871 reached 
30,000 cubic feet; whilst the largest, that built by Mr. 
Cochrane, has a capacity of 42,500 cubic feet. A proposal 
recently appeared in one of the daily papers to utilize the slag, 
which has hitherto been a refuse from the blast-furnace, and with 
the vast mounds of which any one who knows the Black 
Country will be familiar; the proposal is to convert it into rails 
for railroads, but we have yet to learn with what success it is 
likely to be attended. Another interesting part of the chapter 
on iron is, of course, that devoted to the Bessemer process for the 
manufacture of steel, which in the last twenty-three years has 
caused a complete revolution in the irun industry. The arrange- 
ment of the most perfect form of plant for this process, that 
designed by Holley, and used largely in the United States, is 
given in two drawings on pp. 73 and 74. Side by side with this 
process we have a description of the rival Siemens-Martin method 
for the production of steel. Other proofs of the thorough cha- 
racter of the technical and metallurgical part of the work are to 
be seen in the chapters on “ Tin” and that on “ Gold-refining.” 
We have before had occasion to praise the historical sketches 
of the discoveries and applications of the various elements. 
These are, we think, a distinct feature in the work, as compared 
with others of a similar character, and are full of most interesting 
matter even to a reader who is not a professed chemist. An 
instance will be found in the authors’ account of the use of the 
comparatively unknown metal iridium in the preparation of the 
standard measures ordered by the Parisian Commission for the 
International Metrical System. Extremely hard, unalterable in the 
air, and less easily fusible than platinum, iridium was used along 
with that metal by Messrs, Johnson, Matthey, and Co., for their 
staadard bar, which, after two years’ trial and subjection to every 


| possible test, was pronounced the best alloy of those submitted for 
| the purpose, and was in 1872 accepted by the Commission. The 
vicissitudes through which for five years this alloy went in the 
hands of the Commiasion seem likely now to be terminating 
| satisfactorily for the tirm by which it was originally supplied 
, and whose skill in handling it has been throughout apparent. 
Again, in the account of palladium we find almost a romance 
in the mystery which for a year enveloped the discoverer and 
discovery of this new metal. In April 1803 a printed notice came 
into the hands of Mr. Chenevix to the effect that a new metal 
called palladium was for sale. He bought the whole stock, examined 
it, and declared it a platinum amalgam of peculiar properties. Soon 
afterwards a reward was offered to any one who should prepare 
even a grain of this substance either according to Chenevix’s plan or 
by any other method. No one earned the reward; and in 1804 
Wollaston declared himself the discoverer, and described the pro- 
cess by which the new metal had been prepared. 

The last sixty pages of the volume are devoted to three valuable 
chapters, one on Spectrum Analysis, one on the Classification of the 
Elements, and a third on the Condensation of the so-called Perma- 
nent Gases. On the first of these subjects Professor Roscoe is 
eminently fitted to speak; anda dissertation on this valuable in- 
strument for chemical investigation, which since 1860 has been the 
means of effecting some of the most striking discoveries of modern 
times, and which has added eight new elementary bodies to the 
previous list, is a very useful appendix to the volume. The con- 
troversy raised by Professor Lockyer’s “ Discussion of the Working 
Hypothesis that the so-called Elements are Compound Bodies,” 
which was founded on spectroscopic observations, is here briefly 
referred to; “as yet the evidence adduced is not of a sufficiently 
conclusive character to warrant its introduction in these pages.” 
Some interesting quotations trom Bunsen’s memoirs on the subject 
of spectroscopy are given; in his hands the wide distribution of 
lithium, previously thought a rare substance, was made abundantly 
manifest by the spectroscope. ‘* Mineral waters, ina litre uf which 
lithium could hardly be detected according to the ordinary methods 
of analysis, gave the line Lia, the characteristic line of lithium, 
even if only a drop of the water on a platinum wire was 
brought into the flame.” Mr. Lockyer’s method of mapping spectra 
| by photography, the composition of the sun’s atmosphere, and 
| the measurement of the motion of the fixed stars, as deter- 
' mined by this valuable agent for chemical investigation, are all 
| briefly treated of. The uext chapter on the classification of the 
| elements is an account of the Law of Periodicity of the Elements, 
| first pointed out by Newlands, but developed by and associated with 
| the name of Mendelejetf. Chemists have long been familiar with 
| the numerical relation between the atomic weights of such a group 
as Barium, Strontium, and Calcium. Mendelejetf showed that such 
relations existed between the atomic weights of all allied elements, 
and made a systematic arrangement of the elements according to 
their atomic weights, which, though still in some cases arbitrary, 
owing to the inexactness of the atomic weight determinaticns, 
brings out most strikingly a large number of analogies among the 
elements. By means of this law Mendelejeff predicted the ex- 
istence of a metal between zinc on the one hand and aluminium 
and iridium on the other, having the atomic weight 68, specitic 
gravity 6-0, and atomic volume 11°5. The new metal, Gallium, 
discovered by Lecoq de Boisbaudran, verities the prediction most 
remarkably, as it has the atomic weight 69°8, specitic gravity 5:9, 
and atomic volume 11°8. 

The last chapter on the Condensation of the so-called Permanent 
Gases is an account of the memorable experiments performed 
almost simultaneously, but quite independently, at the end of 1877, 
by MM. Caiiletet and Pictet. By these experiments oxygen was 
at length made to assume the liquid form, and the law established 
that all bodies without exception possess the power of cohesive 
attraction. 

In conclusion, we heartily thank the authors for their valuable 
contribution to chemical and scientific literature, and trust that 
they may be induced to carry the work still further, by a volume 
or volumes on Organic Chemistry. 


A DOUBTING HEART.* 


A NOTICE at the beginning of these volumes—we gather from 
the hand ofa sister—tells the reader that “ the book was 
the work of the last year of its author's life,” and “ that it is 
given to the public exactly as it passed from her hands, except for 
a few verbal corrections; one scene only remaining incomplete, 
and this link was supplied at the author's request by her friend 
Mrs. Macquoid.” There are novels written by ladies of the present 
day which it would pain the thoughtful reader to regard as the 
writer's last utterance; but Miss Keary uniformly exercised her 
undoubted talent for fiction under a sense of responsibility that 
makes composition in the field of labour to which her genius 
called her as fitting for the last year of life as for those that pre- 
ceded it. Such of her readers as have appreciated her insight 
into character, the life of her scenes, the spirit of her pictures of 
honest work and high endeavour, as shown in her Castle Dély, 
Oldbury, The York and Lancashire Rose, and some shorter tales 
of equal merit, will recognize the present work as an appropriate 


* A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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close of the series. Nothing in it suggests the circumstances 
under which it was written, unless the move of some of the 
characters and of the action of the story to the South of France 
may be ascribed to the author's own residence there as the resort of 
failing health. This gives room for some tender and picturesque 
description of the scenery and village life of the Riviera, but 
otherwise disturbs the unity of the plot and its hold on the reader. 
But the interest of the story lies rather in character, in the author's 
keen faculty of general observation and particular insight, in her 
power of scanning expression, of detecting motives, of interpreting 
action; in a humour showing itself in gentle, quiet turns of 
— or revelations of hidden intention, which asks no more 

a passing smile from the reader, but which, transient as it is, 
springs genuine and unforced. 


The author's sympathies evidently lie among the workers. She | 


enters into all the impulses which lead to real self-denying effort, 
and is indulgent to modern hobkies of a benevolent turn, while 
seeing what is fanciful, grotesque, or impracticable in them. All 
new ideas that lead to self-sacrifice, however opposed to and 
alien from time-honoured practice, have a smile or an encouraging 
word from her. Her sympathies never hinder her from detecting 
and giving full play to the weak points in Utopian schemes, with. 
their disregard of old experience ; but she does justice to honesty 
of purpose. The strong-minded woman throwing aside class pre- 
judices, setting up an independent life, defying prescription, even 
making a speech to a noisy audience, appears here in favourable 
colours. She does not make much of it; circumstances are 
against her, as they so often are in real life; but the portrait is a 
kindly one. There is a clever girl—drawn, as we fancy, from life— 
touched in a like spirit; a girl with an awkward passion for 
learning, putting blundering, embarrassing, ill-timed questions 
on points nobody cares for; poring over Euclid and the Ency- 
clopedia as an absorbing repertory of facts, all equally satisfying 
to an omnivorous appetite; but tenderly dealt with by her 
delineator, who feels for her tears when all the precious old school- 
books are carried off from her loving hands to fill the satchel of 
the schoolboy brother, wholly dead to their charms. The author 
good-naturedly spares her the conventional Miss Blimber spectacles 
and the plainness which are equally the attributes of the female 
pedant, and gives a hint of likeness in prospect to the pretty 
sister, the good heroine of the piece, whose intellect is not of the 
showy order, and who has no time for “ culture,” but is not the less 
attractive to the writer on that account. 


Whether intentionally or not, the story furnishes an illustra- 
tion of the fact which experience testifies to, that family life is 
guided and its line of action dictated, not by the clearest, keenest 
intellect, but by the strongest will. In home life mere superiority 
of intellect has no chance at all against fixed determination to 
have your own way and strength in asserting it. Nothing can 
stand against the bent of a strong will persistently directed to 
an object, especially if that object is in accordance with the lower 
tendencies of the common family nature—nothing, we mean, except 
high principle, which also implies strong will for its effective exercise. 
Lady Rivers, the evil genius of the story, though she would not 
recognize herself under so hard a designation, is not clever. 
She acquiesces in her husband’s frankly expressed judgment that 
she is not as clever as vulgar Mrs. Kirkman; but the reader quite 
understands how, by her worldly aims and her single eye to rising 
in the world, she lowers the views of her superior daughter and 
nullifies all the good-natured impulses of her keen, sensible, far- 
seeing husband—how she reduces all joint family action to her own 
level. As the writer's sympathies go in an opposite direction, and 
are expended on the serious work of life rather than on the laborious 
play of social successes, it has amused her to expose Lady Rivers to 
rather severe tests. She, and her sister Mrs. West, had married re- 
Fu ageage Francis Rivers, then a struggling barrister, and Mr. West, 

en @ prosperous wealthy merchant. Now circumstances have 
changed. Sir Francis is Lord Justice Rivers, and Mr. West isa 
ruined speculator still living in the big house (his own) which had 
seen his prosperity, but with its best rooms let to lodgers whose pre- 
seuce he ignores, but who alone enable wife and children to keep any 
home at ull over their heads. All the family believe in him, how- 
ever, and conspire to screen him from the humiliation of his changed 
position. A sort of ghost of the old state and decorum maintains 
a settled gloom in his immediate presence; but beyond this false 
and malign influence the house is full of life, thought, and noise. The 
young people are an energetic race, sinking, all but the eldest girl, 
into the roughness of manners which such a life involves, but 
true, honest, and loving at heart. It is a school in which 
the author sees much sound teaching, while open to its dangers. 
It isin it that Emmie, the self-forgetting, home-loving, dutiful 
heroine, has been formed, who figures in contrast to Alma Rivers, 
brilliant and beautiful, and with noble instincts, which it is the 
too-successful aim of her mother to counteract by ministering 
only to the lower tastes and ambitions which have an equal share 
in her character. 

As the work and struggle of life are most congenial to the 
author's genius, we have in all her books pictures and scenes 
showing a realization of difficulty and worry at the domestic 
hearth which would be painful but for the tenderness of fellow- 
feeling with which they are treated. This gives a poetical 
tinge to the pinches and expedients of a narrow, uncertain income, 
which are not generally safe or pleasant subjects for fiction. We 
—o for example, the consultation between the devoted wife 


father’s discarded greatcoat into two jackets for the small boys, as 
we sympathize in the similar destination of Olivia’s and Sophia's 
trains in the Vicar of Wakefield. But it is putting Lady Rivers 
to a crucial trial to expect her to invite Emmie from such 
cares to be bridesmaid on the occasion of her daughter's marriage 
with Sir John Forrest, whose set look down even upon a Lord 
Justice if he has not the prestige of fashion to back him. Emmie 


| is a pretty character. Her spirit under neglect, a sense of her 


onate daughter over the feasibility of turning the | 


veal claims under a willing ignoring of them, gives a piquancy 


which mere merit sometimes lacks. But Emmie has admirers, 
and this no doubt largely assists the maiden of nineteen to bear 
the rubs and snubs of life. Not that she is the first object with 
the man for whom her feelings are interested; but she finds 
in him a sympathizer and fellow-suflerer under Lady Rivers’s 
slights, which largely modities their bitterness, as may be gathered 
from a talk early in the story :— 


“ Mamma,” said Emmie, after 2 moment’s pause, with a richer flush than 
usual on her cheek, and a resolute tone of reasonableness in her voice, 
“ Katharine Moore says it is quite time that girls left off looking upon mar- 
riage as the one object of their existence. She says it is an accident of life 
that occurs now to fewer and fewer women every year, and that girls should 
plan their lives without any reference to it whatever.” 

“T am afraid that very few of them will do so, my dear, in spite of 
Katharine Moore.” 

“ But at all events I can, Mamma,” said Emmie, sitting a little more 
upright and pushing her soft brown hair from her forehead with a decided 
little gesture that had perhaps been caught from Katharine Moore. “I 
can make up my mind to look at things as they really are and face them 
resolutely without deluding myself with vain expectatlons. Now let us 
consider, dear. If by a rare chance I do get an invitation to an 
evening party, and accept it, | am always sorry afterwards, for I don’t feel 
at home among the other girls when I am there. It can’t be helped, 
Mother dear. I have not sat or stood in corners at Aunt Rivers’s evening 
parties without finding out exactly how everybody looks at one, when one 
has on the shabbiest dress in the room. Last Christmas a gentleman did 
find me out in my corner, and sat talking to me a long time, and 1 thought 
perhaps he found me rather nice till Alma came and explained to me that 
Mr. Anstice was something of an oddity himself, and always made a point 
of talking to the person in the company most likely to be overlooked by 
everybody else. It was ever so nice of him; but it was not the kind of 
compliment that encourages me to go out again, was it, Mamma ?” 


If we have a fault to find with Emmie, it is with a certain hard- 
heartedness shown in the disposal of a Cairngorm brooch. Could 
the author have revised her work, we think she would have felt 
for the poor lover of whose disinterested devotion this brooch 
was indirectly the memorial. Alma Rivers, whose gifts and 
graces ought to have qualified her for the leading part both in 
the trials and final successes of the story, represents, we are to 
suppose, the “doubting heart” which gives the title. Her 
heart is with the lover who is in himself all she can desire, 
but whose benevolent eccentricities, interfering with his worldly 
advancement, offend and alienate, not her affections, but her aspi- 
rations. Wynyard Anstice would have been a wealthy man, 
added to the chance of being a lord, if he had considered his own 
interests. Alma is piqued that, loving her as he oe to do, 
he can be recklessly wilful on such points ; so she throws him over, 
and gives hopes to young Kirkman, the son of the millionaire. 
There is another Anstice—the lord, in fact—who furnishes the 
sensational features of the plot. He, probably, is not'a study from 
nature. Young lords play a part in novels which seldom answers 
to real life experience; but we will not quarrel with the use made 
of him—the double use, as influencing the destinies of two out of 
the three heroines, so to callthem. One point, however, in which 
he is concerned does admit of question—that is, Alma’s act in with- 
holding letters from their owner, deliberately hiding them for a 
purpose. Such an act could only have been committed by a 
person practised in fraud and baseness, and ought not to be 
thought possible in one of average morality, or even good breed- 
ing, which renders certain crimes out of the question, as not 
presenting themselves to the imagination. In this case the 
petrator’s state of mind is not equal to the villany of the action. 
She suffers from the act; but her motives are misjudged. 


We have spoken of the strong-minded woman who en the 
author's sympathies. She and her sister inhabit the attics in Mrs. 
West’s house, and constitute a very important part of the 
household. It must be granted that Katharine Moore, excellently 
fitted in her own person for the part she undertakes, is heavily 
weighted by a younger sister, charming and enthusiastic, but the 
last person in the world to throw aside the distinctly feminine element 
and to assert independence of, and equality with, the stronger sex. 
The sisters support themselves, content with the humblest fare, 
and giving lessons at half-a-crown an hour to mechanics anxious to 
improve their minds. Christabel has for her pupil an old Scotch- 
man, a watchmaker, whom she inducts into the Thoughts of 
Pascal, who offers his honorarium with such a look of deferential 
apology as, she declares to her sister, “I am afraid will some 
day oblige me to kiss him. I should have done it before now if 
he did not take snuff and eat onion porridge for supper always just 
before I come in.” 


It is with regret that we say a lasting farewell to an author 
so qualified for the work to which she devoted her powers, 
so true to herself and to her ideal of the uses of fiction, whether as 
a source of amusement or as a means of setting what is really high 
in character and conduct in an attractive light. 


1D. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


MANN’S work on Ancient and Medisval Republics (1) 


contains a great quantity of very interesting and useful his- 
torical information—compiled, no doubt, from resources for the 
most part easily and generally accessible, but not the less 
acceptible in its present form to that multitude of readers 


who find the study of history increasingly difficult and | 
burdensome from the very completeness of the materials. | 


Really to master even the general outlines of human history 
during the two or three thousand years of which connected and 
trustworthy accounts are available is a gigantic task, and be- 
comes with each decennium more and more laborious. Readers of 
the last generation might be content when they had studied in a 
score or two of books, few of them very ponderous, the story of 
the Jewish, Greek, and Roman nations, and of the half-dozen lead- 
ing States that sprang from the ruins of the Roman Empire, with 
the briefer story of the now independent colonies of the latter in 
the Western hemisphere. The researches of ‘Oriental antiquaries 
have now added a totally new field of study, and opened mines 
wholly inaccessible to our grandfathers. An educated man can 


now hardly consider himself well read in history if he knows | 


nothing of ages and empires whose ruins were but imperfectly 
known and entirely unintelligible at the beginning of the pre- 
seut century. Egypt and Assyria, China and Japan, the two 
great empires of preclassical antiquity which have preserved 
intact to our own time institutions more primitive than those 
we were wont to call ancient, aflord topics which no one claim- 
ing to be a scholar can afford to disregard. Even to master 
European history, beginning with the tirst Olympiad, requires 
the perusal of perhaps ten times as many volumes as the most 
omnivorous student of a former generation would have cared to 
read; and to keep the task even within such bounds as these 
requires no little care and skill in selection. The brief educa- 
tion, the early entry into active life, the ceaseless exactions 
of business and professional labour in the United States, 
render it especially necessary to American students that the 
work of selection and digestion should be done for them ; 
and any student who desires to understand something more 
than school histories can teach him of the institutions of 
Greece and Rome, of the real character of those demo- 
cracies on which the ordinary school historian bestows such 
indiscriminate and unintelligent eulogy, will have no little 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Mann. The book is certainly 
one intended for the general, though cultivated, reader rather 
than for the thoroughgoing student. It belongs to that class 
of works whose oftiee is to popularize rather than to increase 
information, one of compilation and explanation rather than of 
research. But the task cannot have been an easy one, and it ap- 
pears to have been performed with much care, and with as much 
fairness and accuracy as could be expected from a writer sharing 
to the full the common prejudice of Americans in favour of insti- 
tutions in name at least resembling their own. It is, however, 
only just to say that the author has not taken his view of the 
typical and favourite democracy of old from the pages of its most 
ardent eulogist ; that his view of the Athenian Demos, alike in 
the Agora and in the courts of law, seems to have been gathered 
rather from the contemptuous satire of Aristophanes and the 
hostile sketches of Thucydides and Xenophon than from the 
panegyrics of Grote. ‘The fact that the democracy was in truth 
am oligarchy of birth, the born Athenians forming a minority 
even in their own city, and dominating tens of thousands of 
strangers and slaves aud hundreds of thousands of subject allies, 
does not seem to have been fully realized by Mr. Mann, and 
will, we fear, hardly be adequately understood by his reader. 
The case of the Roman ublic in its relations to those 
vincials to whom the civic franchise was not extended 
is, of course, more palpable. How necessarily this injustice 
led to the rapid demoralization of the Roman people, the 
of liberties of which they had become unworthy, and 
the establishment of a despotism which however hateful to 
them, was undoubtedly a comparative blessing to the Empire 
at large, is less clearly shown in the more elaborate exposi- 
tion of Mr. Mann than in the hasty sketch of the same epoch 
in Mr. Froude’s Cesar. The introductory chapter which deals 
with the little-known history of Tyre and Carthage, and the 
more familiar, but very meagre, records of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth, possess comparatively little value and uo novelty; 
and the account of the medizeval republics of Italy is decidedly in- 
ferior in every respect to the ce ope of Athenian and Roman 
institutions. It is remar way, that, though professing 
to deal with the republics of antiquity, not the least valuable part 
of Mr. Mann’s book is that which sets forth the institutions and 
m of the Empire—less familiar to schoolboys than those 
of the Republic, but more important perhaps to general history 
from their close relation to the laws and procedure of so large a 
proportion of the nations of modern Europe. 

Desertion is a crime never pardoned in war, and the deser- 
tion of General Arnold had so nearly turned the then waver- 
ing scale against the Americans that it excited at the time 
a frantic hatred to which even Washington so far yielded as 


to stain his name with an attempted crime of no common 


dye. The praise of courage at least is due to the writer who, 


(1) Ancient and Mediaeval blics : a Review of their Institutions and 
the Causes of their Decline and Fall. By Henry Mann. New York: 
es & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


without such tie of blood as his name erroneously sug~ 
gest, has chosen to take up the thankless task of doing justice to 
a man who, though a great criminal, was also a gallant and able, 
and for years a patriotic officer, who was greatly wronged, and 
whose wrongs, as well as the peculiar character of the struggle 
in which he was engaged, may. have disguised his crime 
to himself. Benedict Arnold(2) was one of many thousand 
Americans who took up arms, not to gratify the ambition of men 
who desired to be greater in a republic than they could be in the 
dependencies of a monarchy, but to win what they believed to be 
their rights from the King and country to whom they bore no 
enmity, to resist what may have been no legal iniquity, but was 
certainly a gross political-and constitutional wrong, When he 
found that all for which he had drawn the sword would be freely 
granted by Great Britain ; when his sense of the utter worthlessness 
of many of the civilian chiefs of his party was quickened by stinging 
personal injustice to himself, he was tempted to the baseness of 
making secret terms with those who, after all, were the enemies, not 
of the country, but of a faction. Had he frankly and openly de- 
clared for the King, only fanatical Republicans could have denied 
his right to do what was done by Stratford and Montrose, by Falk- 
land and Hyde. But for a man holding a commission from Con- 
| gress to betray a critical fort entrusted to his charge was undoubt- 
edly a treason of the deepest dye, and this his biographer does not 
attempt to deny. What to Englishmen will be the most interest- 
ing part of the book is the evidence it unconsciously and unwil- 
lingly affords as to the true character of the murder of André. 
André was almost as much betrayed by Arnold as was Washington 
himself. His execution is shown, by the confession of a writer 
attempting to justify it, to have been an act, not of justice, but, 
in the purpose of Washington himself, of what America may 
call vengeance, but what we should rather call a determination to 
wreak on the negotiator the revenge that could not be inflicted on the 
traitor. There seems to be little doubt that a secret offer was 
made by Washington to exchange André for Arnold—an offer 
so insulting to the English commander that of course he who 
made it took care to leave no actual written recordof it. But the 
present author shows that Washington hired spies to kidnap Arnold 
trom the midst of the British lines; forbidding them, indeed, to 
murder him by their own hands, but knowing that such a murder 
was the most probable issue of the enterprise. We cannot but think 
that, if the whole truth had been told at the time, instead of 
coming out piecemeal after Washington’s canonization, the first 
President of the Union would bear a very different reputation in 
history from that which success in war, and ambition moderated in 

ace within the bounds of Republican law and practical possi- 

ility, have secured for him. 

We have noticed so many elaborate panegyrics on the resources, 
attractions, climate and scenery, of one American State afteranother, 
that it is hardly necessary to deal at length witha work of modest 
pretensions, but very full of information of every kind that can 
interest intending settlers or adventurers, respecting the mineral 
riches, the available agricultural land, and the splendid mountain 
pastures of Colorado (3), the keystone of the central mass of States 
and Territories between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi. 
Except for her pastures, which, though of great extent, lie chiefl 
in particular portions of the State, and form but a very mens | 
part of her area, Colorado, though no doubt destined to develop 
considerable agricultural wealth, is not likely to attract a 
large population of purely agricultural settlers. Texas and Cali- 
fornia possess every advantage that she can hold out, except, in the 
former case, the presence of a mining population as customers 
for agricultural produce, and offer an unlimited area of fertile 
land, with a better climate than that of Colorado, and, on 
the whole, we conceive, a less uncertain supply of water; 
| while both are much more easily accessible from Europe, and both 
can at much less cost of freight send to Euro markets the 
produce they can raise in almost limitless lanes. Colorado, 
however, is full of attractions for the traveller, especially 
for those who are not timid enough to be deterred by the 
greatly exaggerated lawlessness of the West, and are sufficiently 
hardy to put up with rough accommodation, and still rougher 
methods of conveyance. ‘l'o such travellers the work before us 
affords an excellent handbook, of which they can only complain 
that its information is needlessly complete and minute, and there- 
we necessarily compressed into a type somewhat. inconveniently 
small. 

Mr, Adams's Notes on Ratlroad Accidents (4) deal somewhat 
loosely and fragmentarily, but with much practical good sense, and 
in a not inconvenient form, with an evil which is, we hope, gradu- 
ally exciting, even in America, that popular indignation which is 
likely to enforce a remedy, and which, in America is even more 
grave and scandalous thanit is here. As Mr. Adams remarks, collie 
sions, whether on a single or a double line, can be rendered simpl 
impossible by a method perfectly well known, perfectly simple, 
proved by its working on a number of lines to be compatible 
with the satisfactory and orderly conduct of the largest possible 


(2) The Life of Benedict Arnold; his Patriotism and his Treason. By 
Isaac N. Arnold, Author of “Life of Abraham Lincoln.” Chicago: 
' Jansen, McClurg, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(3) Colorado; its Gold and Silver Mines, Farms, and Stock Ranges, and 
Health and Pleasure Resorts. Tourist’s Guide to the Rocky Mouataius. 

F, Fossett. New York: C. G. Crawford. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(4) Notes on Railroad Accidents, By Charles Francis Adams, jun. 
Author of “ Railroads ; their Origin and Problems.” New York: G. Pe 
| Putnam’s Sons. London: Tritbner & Co. 
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traffic. In other words, no collision is in any proper sense of the 
word an accident; it is due to the wilful neglect of well-known 
precautions, and ought, in the author’s opinion, to be made the 
subject of criminal as well as civil responsibility. 

e have on this month's list two books upon sports peculiarly, 
though not solely, American. The first, Weld-fowl Shooting (5), 
for which sport the innumerable lakes, rivers, swamps, and sea-coast 
creeks of a thinly inhabited country offer splendid and boundless 
opportunities, is a work which enters into minute detail as to 
all the appliances and appurtenances of the art, its methods, and 
its spoil. The other is a very lively and graphic description 
of a river voyage of some two thousand tive hundred miles, 
from the sources of the Ohio to the Gulf of Florida, in 
what is called a “sneak-box” (6), a boat specially adapted 
for wild-fowl shooting, but equally suitable to navigation 
on the larger rivers of the Union. ‘This description of cratt is 
not likely to win favour in Europe, being far heavier than the 
canoe, and the advantages it possesses over the latter apply 
chiefly to rougher waters and less densely peopled countries than 
those in which one or two well-known canoeists have travelled 
so far and so successfully. But it affords the traveller a 
shelter and a home. It is almost as easily handled and steered as 
the canoe; its dravght is light enough for any but the shallow- 
est streams; it is safer, less exposed, and its chief disadvan- 
tage is the weight, which is far too great to be carried by a single 
traveller across a portage. It is therefore chiefly useful for con- 
tinuous water travelling, though, when the streams were blocked 


by ice, the author more than once had it conveyed by hand or by | 


The Gipsies and the Detectives (13) is one of Mr. Pemberton’s 
wild sensational fictions, Miss Jewett’s Old Friends and New (14) 
is a miniature collection of brief and graceful stories, 

Of technical works, by far the most important is the Report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1877 (15), which 
should have reached us sooner. It contains a very interesting and 
exhaustive treatise on the locust of the Rocky Mountuins, and is a 
characteristic example of the best class of American public docu- 
ments intended to be of direct practical public service, Myr. 
Prescott’s Qualitative Chemistry (16), though purely elementary, 
has at any rate the merit of tersencss and brevity; and the 
same may be said of Mr. Attwood’s little treatise on Archi- 
tectural Proportion (17). 

An exceedingly serviceable periodical, of which the first 
two volumes are before us (18), is a Record of New Books 
Publisked in America, the names of the publishing firms being 
indicated by initials, 2 key to which is proflered to the trade. 
Professor Remsen’s American Chemical Journal (19) is worth a 
mention. It had reached its fourth number in October last, but 
seems to be published at somewhat uncertain intervals. We 
need only record the appearance of another of the multitude 
of treatises on Household Management and Cookery (20) wherein 
the American press is so prolific. 

‘The present volume of Scribner's Monthly (21) possesses all the 
merits of that well known and very popular magazine. 

Paris and Half Europe in ’78 (22) is one of the many half hand- 
books, half books of travel, called forth by the Exhibition of 1878 
—somewhat late to be of present interest or practical service. 


railway over considerable distances. If the vessel is not likely to | 


be introduced on this side of the Atlantic except for its rightful 
purpose of wild-fowl shooting, the narrative will interest all to 
whow that kind of adventure is attractive. 

The Cruise of the Florence (7) is a modest, simple, and not 
profoundly interesting sketch of the adventures of the crew of a 
very small whaler sent out to prepare the way for the last 
Awerican Arctic Expedition, but which penetrated no further than 
the best-known settlements on the north-eastern shore of Baftin’s Bay. 

The account of General Grant’s travels (8) is of course interest- 
ing in more than one point of view, but it has all the pecu- 
liar faults of such American biographical sketches of living 
magnates—faults which we regret to see tinding their way into Euro- 
pean literature. It is odd that a man who so skilfully baffled inter- 
viewers should have been made himself the instrument of inter- 
viewing more than one statesman, diplomatist, and soldier of 
European distinction ; the remarks of these gentlemen, and the 
General's comments thereon, being recorded with a freedom which 
in other days would have been regarded as a signal breach of 
courtesy and hospitality. 

Pocahontas (9) is a réchaufé of an interesting, but not very 
trustworthy, narrative of the earliest American travellers and dis- 
coverers, 

The Pelican Papers (10) are not wanting in common-place 
common-sense and trite paradox, enlivened by exaggera- 
tion into something that may pass for vivacious criti- 
cism on different features of social life and human thought, 
but containing nothing very original or likely to remain per- 
manently in the reader’s memory. 

The Cashier's Scrap Book (11), far less pretentious, is far more 
readable. It is a collection of stories, real or imaginary, some 
new, some very familiar to us, but most possessing a specially 
American flavour. The anecdote of the newly-established firm 
which sent out a card promising to collect debts promptly and 
“remit on day of judgment,” is, we think, both new and American, 
The ambiguity is said to have been fatal to the business aspirations 
of the blunderer. 

Goud English (12) deals with errors of language which are for 
the most na really popular, not, as too many books of the kind 
do, with blunders that are never made except through mere haste 
or such absolute ignorance as would be best corrected by an 
ordinary course of English grammar. But the writer blunders 
occasionally almost as grossly as any of those whom he corrects. 


(5) American Wild Fowl Shooting ; with Instructions concerning Guns, 
Blinds, Boats, and Decoys. By Joseph W. Long. New York: Orange 
Judd Company. London: Triibner & Co. 

(6) Four Months in a Sneak-Bor: a Boat Voyuge of 2,600 Miles 
down the Ohiv and Mississippi and along the Gulf of Mexico. By N. A. 
Bishop, Author of “ Voyage of the Paper Canoe,” &c. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(7) The Cruise of the “ Florence”; or, Extracts from the Journal of the 
Prelininary Arctic Expedition of 1877-8. Edited by Captain H. W. 
Howgate, U.S.A. Washington: J.C. Chapman. London: ‘Iriibner & 
Co. 


(8) General U. S. Grant’s Tour Around the World; embracing his 
Speeches, Receptions, and Description of his Travels. With a Biographical 
dkeich of his Life. Edited by L.T. Remlap. Chicago: Fairbanks & Co. 
London ; Sampson Low & Co. 

(9) Famous American Indians.—Pocahontas. Including an Account of 
the Larly Settlement of Virgima and of the Adventures of Cuptain John 
Smith. By Edward Egyleston and L. Eggleston Seelye. New York : 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Loudon: Sampson Low & Co. 

(10) The Pelican Papers. By A. Pelican, Esq. New York: F. B. 
Patterson. 


(11) The Cashier’s Scrap Book; being Bank Notes New and Old for 
General Circulation. Compiled by H. C. Perey. Ilustrated. New 
York : Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(12) Good English; or, Popular Errors in Language. By Edward 8. 
Gould. Revised Edition. New York: Armstrong & Son. London: 
‘Triibner & Co. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


VI. 

TNNYSON’S Songs set to Music by various Composers (edited 
““- by W.G. Cusins. C. Kegan Paul).—The design of this work 
is of considerable importaace, not only from the association in it of 
so many distinguished living composers who may justly claim 
attention for anything they write, but also because it is the first 
systematic attempt to present Mr. Tennyson's thought and verse 
in terms of music. We say the first systematic attempt, because, 
however suggestive the union of Mr. Sullivan’s musie with Mr, 
Tennyson's words in the “ Loves of the Wrens” may have been, 
it was only an experiment, undertaken in consequence of an old 
promise, in which the Laureate at least seems to have been 
doubtful how far the art of his collaborator was able to keep pace 
with his own. In the “ Loves of the Wrens,” those “ puppets to 
dance to Mr. Sullivan’s music,” Mr. Tennyson seemed to have de- 
liberately confined himself to the simplest of images and most 
elementary of feelings; and, however far he may be from 
countenancing Voltaire’s old saying, “Ce qui est trop sot pour 
étre dit, on le chante,” we must at least protest in the interest of 
art against the idea that music is chiefly concerned with “ five 
little hands and five little feet,’ and “ Will you marry me, ay or 
no?” For this reason we welcome the present volume, in which 
the poet has been subjected to no limitations or notions of con- 
forming to what is suited to music, or the reverse; and, seeing 
that it contains poems and lyrics of various types, from those 
which conjure with childlike ideas and homely figures to those of 
& more imaginative and reflective cast, it will be the musician’s 
fault if he too has not produced in his art work that is good for 
all time. Out of forty-five settings thirty-five are wholly new. No 
fewer than thirty-seven composers contribute, of whom Mr. W, G. 
Cusins, the editor, gives us six works, and Herr Joachim Raff, Mr. 
A. 8S. Sullivan, and Mr. C, Villiers Stanford, two each. Modern 
English music has no “School,” and very little marked indivi- 
duality which can be traced up to the songs of its own country 
side of Shakspeare’s day. And thus, seeing that M. Victor Hugo 
graciously concedes the international supremacy of English poetry, 
we ought not perhaps to complain, but rather take it as a compli- 


(13) The Gipsies and the Detectives. By Allan Pinkerton, Author of 
“The Expressman and the Detective,” &c. New York: Carleton & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(14) Old Friends and New. By Sarah O. Jewett. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

15) Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1877. 
1878. 

(16) First Book in Qualitative Chemistry. By Albert B. Prescott, Author 
of * Chemical Examination of Alcoholic Liquors,” &c. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. London: Triibner & Co. 

(17) Attwood’s Revised Rules of Proportion. Compiled and Original 
and Adapted to Modern Practice by D. T. Attwood, Architect. Second 
Edition. New York: Bicknell & Comstock. London: Triibner & Co 

G8) A Record of the New Books published November 1878 to June 1879, 
and June 1879 to October 1879.. 2 vols. Compiled by Howard Challen. 
Philadelphia: H. Challen, London: Triibner & Co. 

(19) American Chemical Journal. Edited with the aid of Chemists at 
Home and Abroad by Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in the John 
Hopkins University. Vol. I. No.4, October. Baltimore: Innes & Co. 

(20) First Principles of Household Management and Cookery. By Maria 
Parlua. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(21) Scribner's Monthly : an Illustrated Magazine for the People. Con- 
ducted by J. G. Holland. Vol. XVIII., May to October 1879. New York: 
Scribner & Co. 

(22) Paris and Half Europein 78. The Paris Exposition of 1878; 
Its Sid: Shows and Excursions, &c. By Henry Mortord, Author of 
| ‘Paris in ’67,” &c. New York: Carleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co 
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ment, that nearly half of the thirty-seven composers are foreigners. 
Settings of English poetry by Liszt, Raff, Saint-Saens, Joachim, 
Scharwenka, Gounod, Massenet, and others (the last-named, by the 
way, gives us a setting of “Come into the Garden, Maud,” instead 
of Balfe), must be of the highest interest. The list, in fact, re- 
quires only the addition in sufficient strength of the names of 
Brahms and Robert Haag and Rubenstein to enable us to decide 
the question how far Mr. Tennyson’s thought and rhythm admits of 
being translated into music. But we recommend the volume 
chietly because it contains the work of living English writers, from 
those who, like Professor Macfarren, have led the way in the 
Renaissance or Naissance of English taste in music, to those who, 
like Mr. C, Hubert H. Parry and Mr.C. Villiers Stanford now come 
forward to receive its latest welcome. We could have wished to 
have something from the pen of Mr. I’, W. Davenport, and also, if 
the scheme of the work permitted it, from the late Henry Hugh 
Pierson, whose setting of “Claribel,” for instance, might have 
found a worthy place. It is not long since English composers were 
accused of preferring sentimental words made to order, such as 
“O my love that loved me so,’ “ My love that loved me long 
ago,” “ O my love,” and so on, repeated ad libitum, or else of con- 
sidering that when they had once invented a melody, it was all 
over, aud all they had to do was to fit to it an ‘‘ accompaniment,” 
consisting of the common chord with occasional transitious to the 
dominant. Here, on the contrary, is the serious work of a repre- 
sentative body of composers empioyed upon worthy material, and 
we commend it to the careful study of all who are interested in 
the musical interpretation of Engiish poetry. 

Who would not like to read the model and original of Sindbad 
the Sailor’s voyages, of Gulliver's Travels, of Baron Munchausen, 
and of Pantagruel’s pilgrimage in search of the mystic bottle? 
That model is the “ ‘lrue History ” of Lucian, “the Pantagruelist 
of Samosata.” Probably but few of the admirers of the drubian 
Nights, of Rabelais, and of Swift have looked into the Greek 
original, Mr. Church has translated The Traveller's True Tale 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Co.), and hus made the wit of Lucian cur- 
rent coin, There can hardly be a more amusing book of marvels 
for young people than this; while every lover oi literature must be 
pleased to have Lucian’s good-natured mockery and reckless tuncy 
in such an admirable Engiish dress. Mr. Church has not, of course, 
used the archaic English of his Howeric stories, but has employed 
a diflerent style, extremely plain and grave, like the manner of De 
Foe. This gravity naturally heightens the comic eilect of 
Lucian’s prodigious tibs, and sets oi! his thoroughly modern irony. 
Lucian looked on at the ruin of the old Pagan world, with 
its tottering gods and heroes, as contentedly as iabelais contem- 
— the clashing of old and new beliefs in 1540. ‘he Greek 

the same guiety, the same free faculty of monstrous invention, 
the same depth of poetical imugiaation, which rounds oif the 
rugged edges of his wild adventures, Among the ludicrous giants 
and heroes sentimental as Ulysses (who sends Calypso a love-ietter, 
which he is careful to hide from Penelope), Homer alone appears 
august and sacred. Here isa passage trom a conversation with 
Homer in the Happy Isle which modern commentators should lay 
to heart:—‘‘ Then 1 asked him, ‘ ‘The wise men have noticed many 
verses in your poems as ill made aud not such as you would have 
written. Tell me if this be so.’ ‘Not so, indeed,’ he answered, 
‘for I wrote them all, and these men do not kuow the good from 
the bad.’” Note this, Messrs. Paley, Kirchoii, Bergk, and all who 
mangle the sacred body of Homeric song! But Lucian’s grave 
moments must not make us forget his merry ones—the tale of the 
fish that swallowed ships, the giants that fought from floating 
islands, the battles of the Sun-folk and Moon-men, the “ wood- 
land voyage” over the waving tops of close-set forest trees. 
Mr. Chureh has “adapted” parts of the tale which were not 
meant for young readers, and has produced a little book which 
should survive many a Christmas. 

In his Illustrated History of the Russo-Turkish War (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin) Mr. Edmund Ollier has told the whole tale of 
that disastrous business, from the troubles in the Herzegovina to 
the latest utterance of the Daily Telegraph. Every page is 
crowded with woodcuts, some of them old circhés, representing all 
parties concerned, from Bulgarian poulterers to the Czar. Mr. 
Ollier gives plenty of “ Russian atrocities.” But he is less minute, 
we think, aud more sceptical, when he deals with the competitive 
achievements of the other side. However, much that is exces- 
sively revolting may still be gathered irom these large volumes, 
which we do not recommend any one to place in the hands of the 
young. The competitive atrocity question was always disgusting, 
and might be left to its natural repose in the files of old news- 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Miss Jane E. Cook has richly and 

fancifully illustrated Mr. Browning's charming poem with draw- 
ings in the German style. The book isa very handsome one, but 
intended only, it seems, for private circulation. Among Miss 
Oook’s successes are the groups of children and the Mayor of 
Hamelin—a truly comic creation. The printing was done by the 
Chiswick Press. 
_ Mr. Moncure Conway's Necklace of Storves (Chatto and Windus) 
is a set of allegorical tales told in very pleasing English, and by 
Broad one) 18 obvious enough to grown-u but 
will do children no harm. 

Sun, Moon, and Stars (Agnes Giberne. Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday) is a book for beginners in astronomy. A reviewer who 
bas not even begun astronomy must necessarily speak with diffi- 


dence about the theories and facts in this work. The style, how- 
ever, is absolutely clear and plain, without any irritating con- 
descension to our ignorance. Professor Pritchard warmly praises 
the book in a preface, and it is so nicely illustrated and agreeably 
written that Miss Giberne has almost persuaded us to begin the 
study of astronomy on the spot. 

The Tapestry Room (Macmillan and Co.) is by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and is illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane—that is to say, it 
is one of the most attractive little volumes of the season. In a 
framework of the fanciful adventures of children in an old French 
house some favourite stories are retold. But we cannot forgive 
Mrs. Molesworth for her treatment of that old Scottish mérchen 
“The Brown Bull o’ Norraway.” In making this story more pic- 
turesque, after the modern fashion, Mrs. Molesworth has left out 
the fun and pathos. We are quite puzzled by the new Brown 
Bull and his fine language. He does not have that “battle wi’ 
the Deil” which was as good as anything in Bunyan. He does 
not say “eat out o’ my left lug, and drink out o’ my right lug, 
and put by the leavings.” He is a sentimental Bull, and we are 
not more interested in his mistress than in “the young girl of 
Thibet, who had a brown bear for a pet.” “A soft pathetic look 
crept into the large round eyes of” Mrs. Molesworth’s esthetic 
Bull. But this was the old Scotch Bull’s manner of talk while he 
carried off his Princess as Zeus carried Europa :—“ And aye they 
rade, and on they rade till they came to a dark and ugsome glen, 
where they stopped, and the lady lighted down. Says the Bull to 
her, ‘ Here ye must stay till I go and tight the Deil. Ye must 
sit there on that stane, and never move hand nor foot till I come 
back, else I'll never find ye again. And if everything round about 
ye turns blue, I hae beaten the Deil ; but should a’ things turn red, 
he'll hae conquered me.” And how romantic is the girl’s song, 
with which she tries to remind the fairy prince of all she did for 
him when he was enchanted into a bull’s form :— 

J Seven long years I served for thee, 
The glassy hill I clamb for thee, 
The bluidy shirt 1 wrang for thee, 
And wilt thou no wauken and turn to me ? 


To all Scotch children, at least, we say, turn from Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s Bull to the old stories your great-great-grandmothers told 
to your grandmothers collected in Mr. Chambers’s Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland. ‘ 

From Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, of Edinburgh and 
London, comes a new and valuable edition of the celebrated 
Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay. The volume is beautifully 
printed in admirable type, and there is a peculiar and quaint 
attraction about the original plates, by David Allan, which have 
been restored for it. The introductory note signed “ J. S.” is well 
done. 

The author who writes under the name of Ascott R. Hope has 
also retold, or rather expanded, in Spindie-stories (Routledge and 
Sons), some old tags of nursery rhyme, “ Humpty Dumpty,” 
“ Jack and Gill,” and the “ Aryan myth” of the “solar mouse” 
who ran up the clock. ‘The stories, especially that of the young 
Tartuffe, Jack Horner, are capitaliy told, and well illustrated by 
Mr. C. O. Murray. 

Messrs. Routiedge reprint, with very many drawings by F. 
Barnard, M. E, Edwards, and other artists, Miss Mitford’s Children 
of the Village. The pictures are capital, but George Leslie would 
have batted in a tall hat, not, as he and his friends are drawn, in 
modern flannels. 

Muriel Bertram: a Tale (Agnes Giberne. Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday).—Miss Giberne has not been so successful as usual in 
her last story. She seems to have written it more for the sake of 
writing than because she had something to say, and consequently 
there is a want of outline about the whole to which she has not 
accustomed us. It is always difficult to make the history of various 
branches of a family interesting, and Miss Giberne has in this 
instance not been more fortunate than the generality of writers. 

The Spanish Cavalier; or, De Soto the Discoverer (John S. 
C. Abbott. Ward, Lock, and Co.)—There is always a peculiar 
charm in the history of the Spanish conquerors of America. Blood- 
thirsty and reckless as most of them were, there is a picturesqueness 
about the whole thing which captivates the imagination. De 
Soto, however, was superior in many ways to some of the heroes 
of Spanish America. His views of life were more just, his notions 
of honour stricter, and he was not unnecessarily cruel. We regret 
that our space does not permit us to dwell on his adventures; but 
in the delightful book of Mr. Abbott's which lies before us, there 
is a full account of his various expeditions and discoveries. 

Tales from Ariosto (A Lady. C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The 
story of “brave Rinaldo’s lovely lady” is a sealed book to all 
children, and to many grown-up people, and there is no one who 
cares about literature at all, still less who cares especially for the 
great epics, who will not be grateful to “ A Lady ” forthe work she 
has done so well. It is not every one who feels thecharm of these 
tales. The knights, male and female, and the beautiful maidens 
with which Spenser has made us familiar, are a weariness to the 
flesh of many readers, and these would of course find Ariosto 
equally tiresome. To others the very names of Sacripante and 
Bradawante have an unspeakable attraction; for they transport 
us into a world which is not fairyland, nor history, nor allegory, 
but a world apart, with some of the characteristics of each, and a 
light and colour peculiarly its own. 

Joan the Maid (F. Nelson and Sons) is an historical romance for 
the young, by the author of the p Cotta Family. Much 
must be forgiven to any writer that loves and honours the memory 
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of the Maiden, but this story is told in modern fine language. © 


Poor Joan has always had bad luck in her biographers. 

The Royal Umbrella (Major Alfred F. P. Hareourt. Griffith 
and Farran) deals with the career of amonarch named Rumolchap V. 
and the adventures of a “rumberellar.” The illustrations are by 
Mr. Sambourne. We have not succeeded in exciting ourselves over 
this legend, but that is ro reason why children should not admire 
an extremely pretty, if not very amusing, book. 

Mr. Whymper’s illustrations seem to us entirely worthy of that 
charmingand already almost classical book, The Gamekeeper at Home 
(Smith, Elder,andCo.) Every scene of forest life, and all the guests of 
the forest—keepers, poachers, dogs, birds—are drawn here with 
remarkable delicacy of style. There are no better examples of the 
better sort of modern woodcut. 

Here are three sets of dramas for the acting of children, which 
all seem well suited to the domestic boards :— Uncle Grumpy ; and 
other Plays (Robert St. John Corbet. S. Tinsley and Co.); 
Theatrical Seenes for Children (arranged by J, Keith Angus, and 
adapted from Shakspeare. G. Routledge and Sons); Alice; and 
other Fairy Plays (Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker. W.Swan Sonnenschein 
and Allen). For our part we prefer the Shakspearian set, which 
seem very practical, and, naturally, do not encourage an infantile 
love of burlesque. 

In noticing the series of S. P. ©. K., The Fathers for Eaglish 

, We omitted to mention the Venerable Bede (Rev. G. F. 
Browne, M.A.) and Gregory the Great (Rev. J. Barnby, B.D.) 
This is scarcely the place in which to criticize books which, 
though brief and simple in manner, are of serious interest and 
value. Here is an example of discipline, chosen at random from 
Gregory the Great. St. Gregory “tells of a saintly monk called 
Libertinus, whom his superior, in a fit of anger, not having a rod 


at hand, beat over the head and face with a footstool till he | 


who ?] was black and blue. In this case the discipline had no 
d moral effect on the sufferer, but the contrary; for with exem- 
plary patience he submitted without complaint, and being a‘ter- 
wards asked how his face had come into so sad a plight, showed his 
regard at once to his superior and to truth by replying, ‘ Yester- 
day, for my sins, I came in contact with a footstool, and sutlered 
this.” The extract is better as a story than as an example of 
style. 


“The Gallican Church (Julius Lloyd, M.A. S. P. C. K.) deals | 


with the history of the Church in France from the time of 
Marcus Aurelius to that of the first Napoleon. It is a useful 
=e of events of which it is difficult to find a concise 
record. 

The Catholic Birthday Book is intended for amateurs who do 
not tind birthday books “ confined entirely to texts of Scripture 
and verses of Protestant hymns” good enough for their pious pur- 

It is published by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 

One of the most beautiful books of the season, and as acceptable 
a Christmas gift as any of the year, has accidentally escaped our 
notice, till it is too late to do it full justice. The Rev. W. L. 
Blackley has translated into the very varied original metres the 
Frithiof Saga of Esaias Tegnér (Marcus Ward and Co.) The 
illustrations, by A. Mulstrém, have a Scandinavian breadth and 
foree. The poetry is suiliciently simple, perhaps too simple in 
style. 

Saeaite children’s picture books we must praise Lily's Magic 
Lantern (Mrs. Sale Barker. G. Routledge and Sons) ; Mustard 
and Cress (printed in blue with coloured drawings by C. O. 
Murray. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday); Letde Poppy's Picture 
Book (G. Routledge aud Sons); the charming Oscar Pietsch 
Picture Bool: (same publishers) ; Zittle Margaret's Ride (Mrs. I’. 
Browne. Griffith and Farran); and Messrs. Routledge’s Imperial 
Natural History Picture Book and Nursery Picture Book, 

Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send an even more varied and ad- 
mirable assortment than usual of pocket-books, almanacs, calen- 
dars in frames, desk-diaries, and Sich cards. Among the 
cards are some which are not cards in a strict sense at all, since 
the designs are ingeniously transferred to satin, which people can, 
if they like, affix tor themselves to paper or pasteboard. Varicus 
nationalities, including that of Japan, are represented in the more 
erdinary form of card, in which we also tind birds, hunting-scenes, 
and soon. ‘There is far too great a preponderance of studies from 
the “ half-draped” or nude. Art of this kind has its proper place 
in the picture-gallery, not the nursery. The “ condensed” diaries 
would be more satisfactory if they fitted more easily into their 
cases. 

A new and complete edition of Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from 
Neture (George Bell and Sons), illustrated artists of the 
a repute, makes as beautiful a gift-book for children as could 

found, 

‘Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode send a new game, which bears 
the attractive title of * Old England.” 

Messrs. Letts and Co. send diaries of various sizes and kinds, an 
admirably arranged “ housekeeper,” and, amongst other things of 
the lind, a file-box for papers, the principle of which is capital. 

We now bid Christmas Books fareweil, and wish their readers 


& happy Christmas. The industry, taste, and care bestowed on | 


many of these publications do credit to artists, publishers, and 
authors. 1 some have received too hurried and perfunctory a notice, 
let the writers remember that Christmas books reach the re- 
viewer literally by the hundredweight (ewt.), and forgive the slips 
inevitable in a task so heavy and arduous. 


\ 
FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—II,. 


| JD £S Voyages Evtraordinaires (Jules Verne. Dessins par Benett. 
Hetzel) contains Les Tribulations dun Chinois en Chine and 
| Les Cing Cents Millions de la Begum. Although the former of 
| these stories has been crowned by the Academy, we must confess 
to greatly preferring the latter, which one might guess from its 
title took us into India as Les Trtbwations d'un Chinois takes us 
into China. But the Begum who possessed the enormous fortune 
| never appears on the scene, and the action passes in Uingland and 
| America. A certain French doctor, by name Sarrasin, is supposed 
to be the heir to the Begum’s wealth, until a rival claumant 
&ppears in the person of a German, Herr Schultze, between whom 
and Sarrasin the legacy is finally divided. Ofcourse the French- 
man is everything that is virtuous and attractive, and the 
| German everything that is the reverse. M. Verne—taking a hint, 
which he gracefully acknowledges, from Dr. Richardson—describes 
the model City of Health which Sarrasin employs his share of the 
LBegum’s fortune in founding in America. Schultze also founds a 
city in America, which he calls Stahlstadt, and which is a vast 
manufactory of great guns more wonderful than anything that 
Herr Krupp has imagined. Schultze is inspired by a blind hatred 
of the whole French nation in general, and of Dr. Sarrasin in par- 
ticular, and one of his ambitions is to blow Sarrasin’s Health City 
into atoms with one discharge of a marvellous battery, A certain 
Schwartz comes to work in Stahlstadt, and rises from post to post 
until he has in succession mastered all Schultze’s secrets but one, 
the one which concerns the guns destined to be employed agaiust 
Sarrasin’s colony. This secret he gets at by working on the 
German’s vanity; but the moment Schultze has exhibited the 
guns and shells, he informs Schwartz that he has bought the secret 
at the price of his life. Schwartz is, in tact, a young 
Alsatian named Marcel, who is devoted to Sarrasin, and 
the problemis how to find a means of eseape for him 
| Which shall enable him to warn Sarrasin of his danger in 
| time. The escape is invented and told in M. Verne’s best 
manner, and the excitement is increased when we find that, a{ter 
all, he can oniy get to Sarrasin’s colony a few houis before the 
intended discharge of the big gun. How it happens that the 
discharge is harmless readers may find out for themselves, But 
the matter does not end here. Schultze has more than one string 
to his bow, and the second is even of a more deadly aud appalling 
kind than the first; and to meet its danger M. Verne has desigaed 
a most ingenious and mysterious complication of events. The 
description of the deserted city of Stahlstadt, and the leading. up 
to the discovery of the reason of its desertion aud Schultzes 
strange disappearance, are admirable. The book is indeed full of 
surprises and plausible marvels of the most exciting kind, and ean 
be heartily recommended. M. Verne seems to have found once 
again the freshness of invention which in one of his last year’s 
Christmas productions he had lost. The illustrations are capital, 
and the type and binding alike satisfactory. 


Jean le Paresseux (Texte et dessins par Bertall. Hachette) is 
the first book intended for children which we remember to have 
‘seen from M. Bertall’s pen and pencil. The clever artist is as 
much at home in the child-world as in the highways and byways 
of life which he has illustrated in the series of volumes uniform 
with his admirable Comédie de Notre Temps. Both text and 
pictures are capital. The row of yawning boys, completed by a 
yawning dog, in p. 30 is wonderfully humorous. 

La Famille Gringalet (Texte par P. J. Stahl. Dessins par G. 
Fath. Hetzel) shows us the various accidents which betell the 
proprietor of a marionnette theatre who was sent for by the 
Marquess des Estavelles to give a show on the occasion of 
the christening of the Marquess’s son, Pierre-Hercule-Aymard- 
Gontran-Henri-Robert des Estavelles. Various misfortunes over- 
take Gringalet and his family on their way, but are more than 
atoned for by the immense success of the play, Ze Baptéme du 
Prince Délicieux, which is, indeed, an excellent composition, well 
| deserving the applause which was bestowed on it. 

Gulliver (Textes par Stahl. Dessins par Geoffroy. Hetzel) gives 
in childish rhymes an account of some of Gulliver’s adventures. 
Brobdingnag, which, as we have lately learned, ought to have been 
Brobdingrag, becomes in the l’rench softened to Brodignac. ‘Lhe 
drawings are well enough in their way, but fail, as more ambitious 
| attempts to illustrate Gulliver liave failed, to give any notion of 

the size of the Brobdingnagians. They look like ordinary persons, 
and Gulliver seems a puppet. 


La Mere Michel (Dessins par Frilich. Hetzel) is an adaptation, 
| “a Yusage de la jeunesse,” of an old text concerning Mére Michel 
| and her cat. The drawings are not without merit, but might be 
| better coloured. 


Les Viciiles Villes d Espagne (Notes et Souvenirs. ‘Ouvsaze 
_ illustré de 125 dessins & la plume par A. Robida. Dreyfous) takes 
| us from Fontarabia to Murcia. M. Robida has a keen eye amd a 
| deft pencil, but we cannot say that his style is particularly attrac- 
tive. 


Bétes et Gens (Fables et Contes Humoristiques 4 la plume et au 
crayon par Stop. Deuxiéme série. Plon et Cie.) is a work full 
of grace and humour. The writer is to be admired and cou- 
meuded for his skill both with the pen and the pencil. He has a 
tine and lizit satirical touch, which comes out in one of the most 
seriously intended of the fables, “ La Fourmiliére,” which relates 
how some revolutionary ants made their nest underziound to 
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avoid showers, and were swept away ina storm. Having told his 
story the writer comments on it thus :— 


Certains réveurs voudraient retourner comme un gant 
Notre société moderne ; 
Plus leur réve est extravagant, 
Plus la foule ignorante a leurs pieds se prosterne. 
L’édifice bati par nos sages aieux 
Ne doit étre touché que d’une main légére ; | 


| 


Nous pouvons embellir sa fagade sévére, 
réparer, car il est un peu vieux ; 
Mais si nous le voulons ébranler dans sa base, 
Craignons qu’il ne s’écroule et qu’il ne nous écrase, 
In “La Moutarde de Dijon” the artist-author gives us a picture | 
of an Englishman, the truth of which is marred only by the | 
napkin fastened under his chin. He calls for the Dijon mustard, | 
which his guide-book tells him is excellent, but complains of its | 
want of strength. The waiters mix it with cayenne pepper, and | 
the Englishman “ paraissait ne s’en porter que mieux ”:— 
“116,” dit-il en vidant son verre, 
“ Cette fois je hétais content, 
Et ce moutarde il avait su me plaire ; 
Mais celui de le Hangleterre, 
Il était encor piou piquant.” 


One of the last fables in the volume gives a novel explanation of 
the Wagner school of music which may be recommended to the 
notice of M. Albert Wolff. A certain organist went mad, and 
occupied all his time in writing music. His successor, looking 
over this wild stuff, was struck by “des lueurs surprenantes, qui 
brillaient tout & coup dans cette obseurité” :— 

Il lui vint une idée. “ Essayons,” se dit-il, 

“De publier cette musique étrange ; 

Le bourgeois aime ce qui change ; 

Tl s’agit seulement de lui tendre le fil.” 

Ce fut un coupde maitre, et l’effet fut immense ; 

Le succes dépassa cent fois son espérance ; 

Dans un incroyable transport 

On vit se soulever la Germanie entiére ; 

Moins on avait compris, et plus on criait fort ; 

Le Maestro, devenu populaire, 

Vit de florins ses poches se remplir ; 

Il appela pour frapper le vulgaire 

L’euvre du vieux fou son compere, 

La Musique de Avenir ! 
Bétes et Gens is a work of real merit. It may be well to add | 
that one or two of the fables are not adapted to “ l'usage de la | 
jeunesse.” | 

Ie Petit Loup de Mer og Reid. Traduction nouvelle par | 
J. Lamarck. Dessins par L. Benett. Hetzel)is an old friend of | 
our boyhood in a new dress. The story is one of the best that 
Captain Mayne Reid ever wrote, and the translator and illustrator 
have both done their work capitally. 

LT’ Histoire de Tobie (traduite de La Sainte Bible par Lemaistre 
de Sacy. Hachette) is the most beautiful gift-book that we have 
seen this year issued by a French publisher, The binding and 
type are admirable, and the drawings, by M. Bida, whose name 
does not appear on the title-page, are of great merit. 

LD’ Embranchement de Mugby (Charles Dickens, Précédé de son 
histoire d’aprés John Forster. Traduite par Th. Bentzon. Hetzel) | 
is prettily got up and well translated. The passages extracted | 
from —* Life which precede the story are well chosen and | 
arranged. 

Les Grands Naviyateu's du XVIIIe Sitcle (Jules Verne. 
Hetzel) will make a capital present for any of the many boys | 
whose dream is of a seafaring life. M. Verne’s style is easy and 
agreeable, and he has spared no pains in consulting authorities. | 
The only possible objection that can be made to the volume is that 
the illustrations are in too many instances placed away from the 
text to which they refer. 

The second volume of L’Histoirede la France (Depuis 1789 
jusqu’en 1848, racontée & mes petits-enfants par M.Guizot. Lecous | 
receuillies par Madame de Witt, née Guizot. Hachette) has the | 
same merits which were noted in the first volume. The difficulty | 
about “ La Garde meurt et ne se rend pas ” is amusingly got round | 
in this way :—“ Un crise trouvait dans toutes les bouches, comme 
une seule pensée dans tous les eceurs-quelque soit homme qui 
formulé & haute voix—La Garde meurt et ne se rend pas.” A 
——— word of praise must be given to the index at the end of the | 
volume. 

Martdarine (Mile. Z. Fleuriot. Hachette) is a pretty story, | 
which has been running its course in the Journal de la Jeunesse, 
noticed last week. 

Un Eté a la Campagne (Mme. Emma d'Erwin. Hachette) re- 
minds us agreeably of Mrs. Marcet's children’s books. The little | 
volume is well illustrated by “ Sahib.” | 

Robert Darnetal (Ernest Daudet. Ouvrage illustré de 81 
vignettes dessinées sur bois par Sahib. Hachette) is an interest- 
ing and capitally told story. Its opening is somewhat gloomy, but 
that is‘amply made up for as the tale goes on. Robert 1s perhaps 
impossibly good and successful, but that is a way which heroes | 
have. There isa good deal of character and clever description in 
the description of the little hotel at which he stays while he is 
prosecuting the search after a mystery in Paris. 

Les Aventures:‘de Martin Tromp (Raoul de Navéry. Tilustra- 
tions par C. G. Fath. Plon et Cie) is crammed of exciting 
adventures after the approved Mayne Reid fashion. A benevolent 
and intellectual chimpanzee or gorilla—we are not sure which is 
intended—plays a prominent part in the story. 

Histoire Tun Dessinateur (Viollet-le-Duc. Hetzel), written by 


the late M. Viollet-le-Duc, gives a sketch, cast in the form of a story, 
of the systematic training which, in the writer's opinion, a draughts- 
man should have. An intelligent boy is taken by an excellent 
teacher through all the necessary stages. This is a work of much 
interest, of which we may hereafter have something to say at 


| greater length. 


Erratum.—In our last week's article on “ Christmas Books” 
( Windsor Castle and the Waterway Thither), for “ Mr. Prickett” 
read “ Mr, R. T. Pritchett.” 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SatorDay REvIEw, ineluding 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jonzs, at the Office, 388 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the SatuRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornrertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The SatuRDAY Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay REvIEw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Now ready, VOLUME XLVIL,, bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,261, DECEMBER 27, 1879: 


The Ministerial Defence. 
Afghanistan, The French Ministry. The Sheffield Election. 
End of the South African War. Irish Distress. Mr. Gladstone and the Jews. 
Uuwholesome Houses. 


The Year. The Military Situation in Cabul. 
Christmas and Bull Week. Street Music. A Literary Rookery. 
Enjoying Paris under Difficulties. The Head Masters on Latin and Greek. 
Pauper Children. The Theatres. 


Bondage and Travels of Johann Schiltberger. 
Erasmus Darwin. Hindostan, Kashmir, and Ladakh. 
Through the Storm. Vizetelly’s Berlin under the New Empire. 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer onChemistry. A Doubting Heart. American Literature. 
Christmas Books—VI. French Christmas Books—-II, 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,260, DECEMBER 20, 1879: 


Afghanistan—The Waddington Ministry and the French Republic—Mr. Bright on 
America—Russian Conspiracies—M, de Laveleye on Catholicism in Belgium— 
The Paradise of Protection—The Navy—Railway Compensations. 

The Duty of Enjoyment—Indian Finance—Sunday—Bookbinding—How Army 


The Ticknor Library, Boston—Small Talk—Statute 


are O 
Fairs in the North—The Westminster Play. 
Marlborough and Wellington—Sunshine and Storm in the East—Knight’s Studies 
in Philosophy and Literature—A Trip to Boerland—Ernestine—Burke’s Landed 
Gentry — Classics and Classical Helps—German Litera Books, V. 
—French Christmas Books. I 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


De&RE'S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRZTORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and * The BRAZEN 
SERPENT," each 33 by 22 feet ; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs,’ &¢. 
atthe DURES GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix. 1s. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
and PENCIL STUDIES, by LIVING ARTISTS, will OPEN 
January 1, 1880. 


Admission, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 


PoSsiTivist ANNUAL MEETING, on Thursday, January 1, 
at Five o'clock. The ANNUAL ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. FRE DE RIC 
HARRISON, at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Langh am Place. Admission tree, 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The SENIOR TERM begins January 30. 
The JUNIOR TERM, January 8. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, Names of Professors, &c., may be had on application to 
the LaDy RESIDENT. 


GTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, Beeches Green, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire.—Principals, The Misses HOWARD. FIRST TERM will begin 
January 22. Two Vacancies. 


LJVERPOOL and WIMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOLS.— 


deferred for the present the Election of HEA AD-MISTRESSES for these Schools. They will 

Election of one for Liverpool in 1880, will be received 
up to January 19. Information ee to the YA of the SECRETARY of the 
mpany, 112 Brompton Road, London, 8. 


TP RENT COLLEGE.—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
reducing the whole expenses to £36 a — will be offered for aon: next ‘Term. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Trent College, near Nottingham. 


GCHOLARSHIPS.—RADLEY COLLEGE.—£50, £50, £30, 
£20, January 21, 1880._Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


MALVERN _ O OLULE G E, 


The NEXT TERM will tesla on Monday, January 26. 


BF 1GH TON COLLE @ E 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 20. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Seerctary. 


EAMINGTON COLLEG E. 
Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. 


COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM commences 


January 24, 1880. Head-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq, M.A. 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Head- Mas 
R. W. TAYLOR, M.A.., late a of St. John's org Cambridge, and Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough and Rugby ; ‘or of * Stories from Ovid ” and * Xenophon’s Anabasis.” 
Assistant-Masters. 
J. M. Batrrs, M.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, First Ciass in Classical 


ripos, 1875. 
Rev. F. Dysox, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Third in First Class Classical Tripos, 1877. 
The NEXT TERM begins January 23, 1880. 


A dour and SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM begins January 21, 
1880. Guineas per annum.—Address, Rev. W. E. PRYKE, M. 


"ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six miles from Oxford). 


An old Foundation, with spacious new buildings—now = J enlarged—on gravel soil, 
in large groun Education is Classical or M for all 
Professional Examinations. There are valuable University Address, Rev. 
E. ScmMeExs, School House, Abingdon. 

PARK, 
Rector—Hon. and Rev. WILLIA 


W OBURN BRIDGE. 


PETRE. 
and intendent of J School—Rev. oe ANSELM BURGE, 0.S.B. 
The Junior School reopens on W: » January 7; the Senior School reopens Thurs- 
day, January 8, 1880, 
AM.— 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENH 


Maswedtio’ in healthiness of situation and beauty of =. Buildings and internal 

most complete. 1879 past or present Pupils gained at Oxford a 
First in Final Metvematical Schools and a Classical Exhibition at Balliol College; alsoa hich 
lace for R.M.C. Woolwich. A Preparatory department for Young Boys. For details of the 
apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


‘THE PHILBERDS our 
AIDENHEAD).— BOYS are 4 for t' 
Ruasleations at all the Public Schools ; 


the C 
Mr. F. W. 8. Prick, and the Rev. 
meantime, for full information, ‘apply to 


In 
a JUNIOR established f uit 
In New J P te 
SCHOOL has been ior q 


Sst. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 


A. Oxon. ves PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, Large house on high 

nd Cricket adjoining on use of S Bath and 

sium ‘erms, x Twelve, uincas ; ve Twelve, uineas.— Address, the 
Mount Lodge, St. Losnards-0n- Sea. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LONDON ASSURAN 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 

Wrap Orricke—~7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Pazliament Street, S.W. 
Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. | Sub-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
Directors. 


CE 


THE 


Hugh Gough Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Biyth, Es | Robert Henderson, Esq. 
William Thomas lirand, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 
Edward Budd, E Henry J = Kepaall, Esq. 
Major-Gene rai H. P. Burn. charles 


aptai in R. W. P ely RN, 
Ronert B. Dobree, Esq. William Rennie, Esq. 
Robert Esq. Es Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ry 
Heury Goschen, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 


NOTICE is hereby given aah ae Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Christmas 
Policies will expire on January 


The Directors invite aj mg cog eg for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and ali other information can be 


had on appiication. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Tenry Hulse Berens, Esq. Right Hon. John G. MWubbard, M.P. 
Henry Bonham-Carter. Esq. Frederick i. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Cartes. Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. 
*harles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, Esq. 
Sir wv alter R. vr ‘arquhar, Bart. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Henry John Norman, mea 
Jaines Goodson, Esq. David Powell. 
Archibald Hamilton, E: John G. Tal Et P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Mt. P. Henry Vigne, 
Slanager of Fire Department—F. J. 
Actuary and Secretary -T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Capital at present paid up on invest 
Total Funds upwards 
Total Annual en nearly . 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christinas dante be mes at the "Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before January 9. 


Pp Hae nix FIRE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
urances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Seerctary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice 1x LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


£3,000,000 
405,600 
157,800 
d Funds (D 31, £2,391,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, enroll 

urances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at 1 
Prompt and liberal settiementot claims. Policies falling due at Christmas Should t Le ee 
before January 9, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ACETDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
CIDENTS OF ALL KINDS prevent against by a Policy of the ——, 
PASSENGERS? ASSURANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest Accidental Assuran 
Company. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairmen. 
bacribed Capital, £1,000,000. Annual Income, £214,000, £1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNIILL, LONDON. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ...... £1,487,500 
Reserve 800,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted op 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for coliection. 

epee are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


cati 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


OLKESTONE.— MR. W. J. SER M.A. Oxon, 


assisted by Cambri pares PUPILS fi 
Woolwich, the Civil Service, and all Comper A 


H HART, M.A., late Fellow of ¢ ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 


and Mathematical Instructor at the Academy, 
prepare a few BOYS for the Public Sel Schools. —Al sy & House, Eltham 


A®™Y EXAMINATIONS.—Professor PRITCHARD (late 
R.M. Academy, Woolwich), and Rev. A. PRITCHARD (M.A. Oxon) have as yet 


TERM commences January 6, 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
TERM CENTLEMEN, (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. The NEXT 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. — 
A. CALVERT, M M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Collewe, Sem now Rector of Moreton 
=< (Twenty Miles from London ),j8 desirous of receivii boys into his house for 


the purposes above stated. French, both conversational ring POUR BOY will be Taught ya | 
ns 


aveddent French Gentleman. Vacati same as at the Public Schools.—Address 


1 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BraycukEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ares, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall belo ow £100, 
its received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 ners per subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purch i or sent for 
Sales and chases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, ¢ and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
a Pp of I Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. CHEMICAL PRO- 


FESSORSHIP.—The Council invite applications for the Chair of CHEMISTRY. 
Salary, £300, with dents’ Fees. Applications, with testimonials, to be sent 


a share of the Stu 


—CHELTENHAM HOUSE (facing the 

—J. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, M Oxford, receives a limited number of 
BACKW! ARD and DELICATE BOYS, to Brevane for the Public Schools or for general 
Edueation.—Full particulars and p 


T ANCASTER SCHOOL.—The SECOND MASTERSHIP is 


VACANT, owing to the of Rev. W. T. to the Head- -Mastership 
of St. bees Grammar School. Stipend, £250 per annum, with Board and Rooms. Candidates, 
who inust have taken a First Class in Classics, are invited to send Testi and] 
to Rev. W. E. Puyxe, School House, Lancaster, 


| not later on February 9, 1880. F peti information may be obtained from the Principal on 


EpWarD Stock, M.R.C.S., Secret ary. 


GERSDORFIO - ZINZENDORFIANA, — 


ALOGUE of the LIBRARIES of the late Count von GERSDORF., Coun 
L. von NDORF, Founder of the Moravians at Herrnhut,&c. Part I. Theolog: 
and French Literature, which will be SOLD BY AUC TION, on January 7, 1880, 
GUSTAVE SOLOMON. Beokselfer in ae n. eee Collections contain 3,262 Lots ; the 
rarest and most Valuable works in ory the author of the Trésor des 
livres rares et préci eux,” remarks in t r of this C tn hat he considers it the most 
importa: t Colicetion which has ever been offered for sale in "Gers nany during this century. 
Fstalox ues may be had of Mr, Fuanz Vubiisler, 24 Brook Sweet, Grosvenor Square, 
London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


December 27, 1879.] 
OVERLAND ROUTE and 
Contract the con conveyance = Ends, 
vigation Compan 
‘and {Australis at the Sue: Thursda, from Venice every 


from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E. C., 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. .— Facing Ses and 
jet. J tablished t 

BENIN. BULL, Manager. 


ENTS CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
scribing several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be forwarded free on application to 
61 Strand. or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


R. SPURGEON, in the “ Sword and Trowel,” says: “ The 
traight, turned-up, tarned-down, PENS or MACNIVEN & 
CAMERON are poner te good. It is a pleasure to write with them.” Sample Box of all 
the kinds assorted, by post, Is. ld.-MACNI EN & CA AMEKON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edin- 
burgh, Penmakers to Her Ntajesty ‘3 Government Ottices. Established 1770. 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SUEZ CANAL— 


Sent free by post. | 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and poet 


liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, ree. —248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Roud, 
and 19,20,and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. tablished 1362. 

R D N R 


G 


NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 


TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. 


TABLE GLASS SERVICES OF 7ae 
SST CRYSTAL. 
Plain Light Stem Glass ...........+ 
Engraved Stem Glass 
Richly-Cut G 
Engraved Flowers 
Engraved Grass and Fern 
Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic ee of Dinner Ware and IIl d Glass Catal 
turned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 
Immediate lather, no irritation. Established Eighty Years. Five Prize Medals. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


W ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
IN l-oz., 2-0z., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 


which must be 


WILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. — There’s no 
cueates Tob: es from Virginia and no better brand than the ‘ THREE 
CAS STL Es. rr vide me “the Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 
the Name and Trade M: 
WILLS, W. D. & 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
= (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.’’—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of thesup oil. Soldin Packets and Tins, 
GHA PRESENTS. —Nothing is eo highly appreciated 

as a Case of GRANT? MORELIA CHERRY BR 'Y, which can be ordered of any 
ine Merchant, or direct of T. G ANT, Distillery, Quality, as — 
Her 4ls. er dozen in A. Special Quality, 50s. per dozen. Prepaymen 
Carriage in Englan 

FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 

weigh a by the Food known as sopete 
PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 

dency to WASTING, CONS MPTION, &c. :. 
SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Cheniste 
from whom Pamphlets, containing full 
Medical Testimonials, may be 


where, 
Darticulars and Me 
obtained, gratis, on application. 


BOOKS, &c. 


force, by Canon we! now rea deli ives. The New 
postage free on application. 


Sep MUDER'S or CERARANCE housand Popul 4 Works i 
will contain mo! istry. 
Philosophy. Travel a and Adventure, and ‘Higher Class of ‘Bio: 


the esi, current prices, and is especially commended to the atte = Class of Fiction of 
ices, n 
f Public I and large purchasers of modern Bi 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 

‘ADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute's Walk from the Exc aa. LIBRARY, 

Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, King Street, Cheapside. 
THE. SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
THE SATURDAY RE 

10, 74, 10,74 Ul, 192, 689, and. 771 (clean copies).at the Othce, 38 Southampton Street, 

NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will he 

q ‘The SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES in MUSIO, just issued ‘by 

Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, London. A List gratis and | 


t MUDIE’S SELECT LI be obtained, 
with 
BARTO:! 
VIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : 
happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring ¢ Gardens, s.W. 
post fice, 


NEW WORK BY MRS. BRASSEY. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price ONE GUINEA. 


UNSHINE and STORM in the EAST, 


or Cruises to Cyprus and AF By Mrs. Brassey, Author 
of “A Voyage in the Sunbeam.” With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations 
(including’9 full size of page) engraved on Wood by G. Pearson chiefly 
from Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham; the Cover from an Original 
Design by Gustave Doré. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


COMPLETION OF LURD MINTO’S MEMOIRS. 
In post 8vo. with Two Maps, price 12s. cloth, 


LORD MINTO in INDIA: Correspondence 


of the First Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, from 
1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-Ni iece, the CouNTEss of MrxtTo. Com- 
pleting Lord Minto’s Life and Letters published in 1874 by the Countess 
of Minto, in Three Volumes. 


London, Loxemans & Co. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS OF IRELAND. 
Now ready, Part III. in imperial folio, price 42s. 


FeAcsmuLes of NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS of IRE- 
LAND, selected and edited, nnder the Direction of the Right Hon. EpwarD 
SULLIVAN, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, by Joun T. Grvpert, F.S.A. M.R.I.A. 
late Secretary of the Public Record Office of ireland ; and Photozincographed by 
command of Her Majesty QUEEN VicToria. 

This work is intended to form acom- | of Henry VIII. and contains upwards 
Parse Paizographic Series for Ire- | of one hundred specimens, Account of 
nd. The Specimens are reproduced as | Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of 
nearly as possible in accordance with the | Ireland: Pants I. & IL. together, 
originals, in dimensions, colouring, and | price 2s. 6d. Parr II. price 1s. éd. 
general appearance. Parr III. extends | Parr III. price 1s. 
from A.D. 1300 to the end of the reign 

London : Printed for Her Mujesty’s Stationery Office. Published by Longmans 
& Co, Paternoster Row; Triibner & Co. Ludgate Hill. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. Dublin: A. Thom. 
Sold also by Letts, Son, & Co. 33 King William Street; E. Stanford, Charing Cross ; 
J. Wyld, Charing Cross ; B. Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly; W. & A. x. Johuston, and 
Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh ; and Hodges, Foster, & Co. Dublin. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s. 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 


London, Longmans & Co. 


NEW SERIES. 
“ BLACKWOOD.” No. XXI. is published this 
day, price ls. containing : 
THE HAUNTED ENGHENIO. 
MILLY’S FIRST LOVE. 
MRS. BEAUCHAMP’S VENGEANCE. 
A FAMILY FEUD. 
THE DISAPPOINTING BOY. 
*,* o oii to complete their Sets can now be supplied with the remaining 


Numbers of the 
~~ Slt BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
p Now ready, demy 8vo. stitched, published at Is. 
THE GREAT RUSSIAN INVASION of INDIA: a Sequel 
to 


Afghanistan Campaign of 1878-9. By A. DEKHUEWALLAH. 
HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


from 


ww ready, 1 vol. large post 8vo. 5s. 


MONARCHY and  DEMOOR ACY: Phases of Modern Politics. 
By the Duke of Somerset, K.G. 


London : J. Bary, 1 Haymarket, 8.W. 


New and Cheaper Edition (26th Thousand), 
MODERN CHRISTIANITY a GIVILIZED HEATHENISM. 
By the Author of “ The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 
Salisbury: Brown & Co. London: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 


2 vols. 21s. 


EVOLUTION of MORALITY; being a | History of the 


Development of Moral Culture. By C. STASILAXD W. 


(THE 
CONTENTS : 


Vol. II —Special Devel ments yr Aion Positive Phases of Mo: the Doctrine 
Emanations Hinduism ; Mithratsn ; Christianity ; ¢ 


Morality. 
“ An extensive and valuable pcotisetian of facts bearing on the important problem treated of 
& Co. 


by the author.” —Ffurtnightly 
OXFORD CITY. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 450, half morocco, 21s, 
GQELECTIONS from the RECORDS of the CITY of OXFORD, 
with Extracts from other Documents, illustrating the Municipal History : 
Henry VIII. to Elizabeth (1509—1603). 
Edited, by authority of the Corporation of 
TuRNER, of the Bodleian Library; under the 
Town Clerk. 
JaMEs Parker & Co., Oxford, and 377 Strand, London. 


Now ready, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
POETICAL WORKS. In Volumes. 
Vols. I. and II. of the “ Miniature Library of the 
A Pocket Edition of Standard Works, beautifully 
It is proposed to bring out the Works of other favourite Authors at 
For this purpose the Series will be kept also in persian calf, morocco, and russia, at moderate 


London : W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE INVESTORS’ MONTHLY MANUAL. 
This day, December 27, will be published a DOUBLE NUMBER of 


Divi INVESTORS’ MONTHLY MANUAL, giving the 
Higher est and Lowest Prices during the it three years—A Financial Record of the 
th—A Financial History of the Year 1879 eos eee. a Tabulated Chronicle of Event: 

| ats. the yield that pre oh will the Investor at Current Market Prices. This 

umber will be cut, osed in a w The price December N 
will be Is, 4d. ; by post, Is. 6d. y Subscription. 10s. $d. 


Office, 340 Strand. 


Altruistic Sentimen 


Rosert 8, Hawx1ys, 


811 


| 
| 
| q 


The Saturday Review. 


[December 27, 1879, 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 10th, and BILLS by the 12th January. 
Joun Albemarle Street. 


MAGAZINE, JANUARY 
No. DCI. New Serms CXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS :— 
Mary A YorkKsutre TALE. By R. D. BLackmore. CaarTer XXIII.— 
Munrrant. XXIV.—Love PENITENT. XXV.—DowWN AMONG THE DEAD 
REDS. 
Some Aspects or INDIAN Frxance. By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E. LL.D. 
Fmsr IMPREss10NS OF THE NEW WORLD (CONCLUSION). By His Grace THE DUKE 
OF ARGYLL. 
A Typs or THe Rewatssance. By Miss E. M. CLERKE. 
Tae Lament or Lisanius. By THe Hon. Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 
IRBLAND AND ENGLAND. By AN M.P. 
Wuat SHAKESPEARE LEARNT aT SCHOOL.—II. 
Mr. GLADSTONE IN SCOTLAND. 
EARTHBOUND: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE 
No. DCCLXXI. 
CONTENTS: 
A TURKISH EFFENDI ON CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM. 
PINDAR'S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 
REATA ; or, What's ina Name. Part X. 
OUR STACHELBERG SYMPOSIUM. 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part I. 
THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 
HOW I FELL AMONG THIEVES. 
NOTES FROM EPIRUS: the Turks, the Albanians, and the Greek Question. 
TO PORTIA AT BELMONT. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1880. 


for JANUARY 1880. 


2s. 6d. 


‘ow ready, No. CCXLI. Is. 
THE CORNHILL “MAG AZINE for Ji ANUARY. 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. 
CONTENTS: 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. With an Illustration. 
Chasing a Thunde reg Chapter 21. Chasing Seals. Chapter 22. 
Coy, and Hard to Pieas 

WHAT THE ENGLISH ‘HAVE DONE FOR THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 
Two Chapters. I. By W. W. LL.D. 

A NEW STUDY OF TENNYSON. 

COUNTESS ADELCRANTZ, 

FIGHTING FITZGERALD. 

NEW LAMPS FOR OLD ONES. 

MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. With an Tllustration. Chapter 31. Jeanne is 
shown the Scenery of Surrey. Chapter 32. In which Barrington does a greut ceal 
of T: . Chapter 33. On the March. 


London : Suita, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


With 


Chapter 20. 
. * Uncertain, 


In 


Just published, post free, 6s. 


DUBLIN REVIEW.—JANUARY 1880. 
CONTENTS: 

1. MAURITIUS. 

2% MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S “SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY.” Dy Professor 


ST. GEORGE Mivart, F.R 
3. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Part Ill. By W.S. Lrury. 
4. ETHICS IN ITS BEARING ON THEISM. By W. G. Warp, Ph.D. 
5. THE LAND QUESTION AND LAW REFORM. By Avrrey St. JOHN CLERKE. 
6. MR. A. DE VERE’S LEGENDS OF THE SAXON’SAINTS. 
7, POPE LEO XIII. AND MODERN STUDIES. 
8 THE ALLEGED GALLICANISM OF MAYNOOTH AND OF THE IRISH 
CLERGY. By the Very Rev. WitLIAM WALSH, D.D., Vice-President of Maynooth. 
LETTERS OF POPE LEO XIII. 
NOTICES OF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
London: Burns & OATES, 17 and 18 Portman Street, Portman Square ; and 
63 Paternoster Row. 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


MODERN REVIEW, 
Edited by R. A. AnusTRona, B.A. 
Will be published on January 1, 1830, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS OF No. I. 

THE STORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY REVIEWING. By the Epiror. 

THE FORCE BEHIND NATURE. By Witiiam B. Carpenter, C.B., M.D., 
F.R.S., &e. 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. By CHARLEs Harorovr, M.A. 

IN THE NAME OF CHRIST. By J. ALLANSON Picron, M.A. 

THE HOMES OF THE STANLEYS AND THE TAITS. By Cuar_es SHAKSPEARF, 
MLA. 


THE 


FERVENT ATHEISM. By Professor Uprox, B.Sc. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE. By 
M. le Pasteur Président Déstré 

THE MIRACLES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Puitip Henny WICKSTEED, M.A. 

A LIBERAL COUNTRY PARSON—IN MEMORIAM: P. C. 8. DESPREZ. By Joun 
OWEN. 

THE TIDES OF THE INNER LIFE. By Frances Power Conse. 

A RECENT DISCUSSION ON ROMANS IX. 5. By G. Vance Samira, D.D. 

FARRAR’S ST. PAUL. By ALLAN MENzrgs, B.D. 

THE EARLY BUDDHIST BELIEFS CONCERNING GOD. By T. W. Ruys-Davips. 

SIGHT AND INGIGHT. By JoserpH Woop. 

FRAGMEN Is. 


Propicters. in London, by & Co.; 
anchester, by JOHN HEYWo 


‘ie may be had by order of all euiatia. 


No. CXII. NewSeries76. Price 3s.6d. JANUARY 1530. 


"THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE. Edited by 
T. CLoustTox, M.D., D. Hack Tuke, M.D., and Georce H. SavacE, 
CONTENTS : 

ON THE RELATION BETWEEN SYPHILIS AND GENERAL PARALYSIS. By 
ACHILL® FOVILLE, M.D. 

ON THE SEPARATE CARE OF ACUTE AND CURABLE CASES IN ASYLUMS, &c. 
By J. WILKiz Burman, M.D. 

THREE AUSTRALIAN ASYLUMS. By A. R. UrnqvHart, M.D. 

DIFFUSED CEREBRAL SCLEROSIS. By T.W. McDowaALt, M.D. 

INTEMPERANCE IN 8TUDY. By D. Hack Trke,F.R.C.P. 

CLINICAL NOTES AND NOTES 0) QUARTER— 
REVIEWS—GERMAN AND ITALIAN RETROSP. PECT NOTES AND NEWS, &e. 

J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Monthly 
yOURNAL of ‘EDUCATION, 
No. CXXVI. (for JANUARY), 


Contains a Full Report of the HEAD-MASTERS’ CONFERENCE AT ETON. 
Published by SreEwaxrt & Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps, E.C. 


By Prores:or Tuomas S. BAYNES. | 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXLIII. (for JANUARY). 
CONTENTS? 

. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OtpHant. Chapters 9—12, 
. BISCLAVERET: a Breton Romance. By MAURICE KINGSLEY. 
LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. By Rev. W. G. BLaIkir, D.D. 
SIR WALTER TREVELYAN’S WINE CELLAR. By Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON. 
ENDOWED CHARITIES AND PAUPERISM. By Rev. H. G. ROBINSON. 
DUSTYARDS. By the Hon. SopH1a M, PALMER. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. By W. T. THORNTON, C.B. 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 2s. 64. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY (1880). 


RUSSIAN NIHILISM. By Fritz CuNLIrre OWEN. 
| GEORGE CANNING : his Character and Motives. By the Right Hon. Viscount STRATFORD 
DE REDCLIFFE 


| ATHLETICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Hon. Epwanp LyTTELToy. 
| PHZDRA AND PHEDRE. By LIoNEL TENNyson. 

PURCHASE IN THE CHURCH. By MARTINEAU. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES AND GENERA. By ALrrep R. WALLACE. 
DR. ABBOTT AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. By JAMES SPEDDING. 
OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING. By Mrs. PAUL. 

THE CRIMINAL CODE, 1579. By the Hon. Mr. Justice STEPHEN. 
ATHEISTIC METHODISM. By W. H. MALLock. 


| 
| 
| THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY, commences in the JANUARY 
NUMBER of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


NOW READY. 


NOW READY.—The JANUARY NUMBER of 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS : 
5 75 MYSTERIES OF HERUN DYKE. Llustrated by M. Ellen 
che “hapter 1. Gilbert Denison’s Will. 

Chapter 2. Mrs. Carlyon at Home. 

Chapter 3. Captain Lennox Startled. 
VERENA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. By LupLow. 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
ABOUT NORWAY. By CHARLES W. Woop. With 6 Illustrations. 
A NIGHT IN A BALLOON. By Mary E. Pex. 
A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
BEETHOVEN'S PUPIL. 

Monthly, 6d. 


~ 


* The * * Argosy * continues to sail on golden seas.""—Daily Telegraph. 


“The * Argosy’ is the best and che apest of our magazines. "standard, 
‘ * is one of the marvels of the day. *—London, Scotsman, 
The *s’ contents are of a most attractive nature."’—4 dvertiser. 
“The * Argosy’ forms an excellent ¢ ollection of entertaining matter, Observer. 
“Tris retreshing to light upon the * Ar "—Latest 
Ludlow is a singularly pleasant companion.” —S ator, 


* The interest aroused in Johnny sudiow is considerable. Satur day Review. 
* Johnny Ludlow displays a genuine sense of humour.”’—A thenceun 
“Johnny Ludlow is thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.” Guardian. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs For JANUARY: 
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